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TO THE UIGHT HOxVOURABLE 


raE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 


&iC. &C. 


My dear Lord, 

When I appeared, eight years ago, 
as the Editor of Langhome’s Translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, I readily found in our common Mend 
Lord Milton, a patron not unworthy of the best 
subjects of the Chaeronean Biographer. In select- 
ing a name, upon the present occasion, to protect 
the Memoirs of those illustrious Sons of Britain, who 
have emulated the Worthies of Greece and Rome, 
"I have experienced as little difficulty. For — with- 
out adverting more particularly to the splendid cha- 
racter of Sir William Petty, to whom the noblest 

society in the world is largely indebted for it’s insti- 

<»• 

'tution — ^whether I consider the high academical re- 
putation of many of my Heroes, or 'the display of 
tffient, of knowledge, and of patriotism, which marked 
their subsequent career in the senate of their country, 
I am incited by the strongest resemblances to fix 
upon that of Henry, Marcjuis of Lansdowne. 



DiJlD^CATION. 

Accept therefore.'^y dear Ijord, with your ac- 
customed indulgence, this inconsiderable offering of 
regard and of respect from One, who is proud to 
subscribe himself. 


Your Lordship’s most obliged 

and faithful friend and servant, 

FRANCIS WRANGHAM. 


Hunmanby, Dec. 1, 1816. 
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It is a tnie, though trite remark, that Virtue be- 
fore she can become (as Plato predicted) the object 
of intense attachment, must be rendered visible as 
it were by being embodied in real cliaracters. So 
personified, under an indefinite variety of shapes she 
offers to every diversity of genius some noble model 
of imitation, recommended by it’s intellectual or it’s 
moral affinity. And hence the utility of Biographical 
Collections in general. 

Of the following Collection m particular it may 
farther be observed, that beside presenting at least one 
distinguished example in nearly every respectaWe di- 
vision of society, it exhibits an almost continuous view 
of the ^English Annals, from the rudiments of the 
Reformation under Henry VIII. to the conclusion of 
Ae last century. Yet in this, from the frequent 
o(?currence of contemporary Lives, it has been found 
no easy matter to allot in just projiortions to each, as 
they respectively embellished or influenced the des- 
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tiny of their country, their shares of the national 
story. Occasional repetitions, under such circum- 
stances, are inevitable. They characterise, indeed, 
the most valuable aggregate of ancient Memoirs : 
and what the Theban was doomed to encounter, 
may be endured without disgrace by the British 
Plutarch. 

Since some principle of succession however was to 
be acted upon, and no two Lives here introduced, 
though nearly co-eval, are exactly conterminous, it 
became necessary to regulate the order by the dates 
of one of their extremes ; and that of their Deaths 
has been adopted, both l^ecause the beginnings of 
Greatness arc usually more precarious as to the age 
at which they take place, and the sway which it 
exercises over public affairs is generally more con- 
siderable even in advanced years than in early 
youth. , 

That this Compilation is founded upon another of 
the same name, of which the last English edition 
was printed in 1791 (and has, subsequently, Jxjcome 

A 

scarce) is merely mentioned, in order to escajx; the 
charge of unacknowletlged obligation. For not to 
advert to entire T -ives omitted and inserted, of th<5s« 
which are rctaine ' the larger part are in a great 
mearure re-corn j>osed. The stile, in fact, of the pre- 
3 
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ceding work had obviously occupied but bttle of the 
writer’s attention. Clumsy insertions, without the 
grace or the interest of episode, continually break it’s 
tenor : in the details of battles, throughout his later 
volumes, it is too complimentary to say^ that he has 
copied the dull particularity of gazettes ; and he has 
disgp’aced them all by numerous and irrelevant 
traits of hostility to our Established Church. These, 
it is superfluous, I trust, to add, I have deemed it 
in more than one capacity my duty sedulously to 
expunge.* 

Still, a Collection of Lives is almost necessarily a 
cento. Written and re-written nearly to satiety, they 
can now only be attired in a different garb, or ar- 
ranged in a different succession. Of one privilege, 
indeed, I have extensively availed myself; that of 
desecration. An apology will hardly be exjiected 


* For a similar freedom exercised upon Mr. Laing’s ‘ History 
of Scotland,’ though exceeding the strict limits of my allotted 
function, which was confined to verbal and idiomatic criticism 
os preparatory to the second edition, I had the high honour of 
that gentleman’s very flattering acknowledgement : “ I lun par- 
ticularly obliged to Mr. Wrangham (he observed, in a letter to n 
ilicnd) for his liberal strictures upon certain passages which, the 
ardor of composition being now over, I did not hesitate imme- 
diately to expunge.” 'I'liost, who have collated the two editions, 
will be at no loss to compute the extent of these suggestions. 
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from me for having excluded from this Pantheon 
of British Worthies, 

Inventas — qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Quique sui memores alios Jecere merendo, 

• 

such names as Foote, and Shcnstone, and Churchill, 
and Sterne. Even had they not occupied niches 
wanted for more distinguished characters, they must 
be pronounced by their warmest advocates discredit- 
ably inferior in dignity to the gi’eater part of their 
immortal compeers. Of ambiguous or of petty cele- 
brity, they would themselves, if re-invested with 
earthly feelings, be surprised at their own apotheosis. 
It shall not be my fault, if a passion be kindled in any 
ingenuous bosom for pugilism, or profligacy, in or 
out of canonicals. In the very extreme of her ac- 
commodating superstition, Rome never placed the 
crocodiles and the onions of Egypt by the side of her 
Capitoline Gods. • 

In several, likewise, of the more important biogra- 
phies considerable contractions have been made, with 
the view of leaving a wider space for those of More, 
Ralegh, Bacon, Strafford, Clarendon, Milton, Hale, 
TiUotson, Locke, Bui’net, &c.; whose Lives, it wtts 
judged, might be expanded with great advantage' to 
the youthful reader. With respect, also, to Knox and 
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Walpole, who have lately exercised the able pens o£ 
Dr. Maaie and Archdeacon Coxe, copiousneas of new 
and authentic documents invited to diffusion. 

Of the Seven additional Memoirs, the Life of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson has enabled me to display a sketch 
at least of the portrait, which his excellent widow 
has so admirably drawn, of the manners of the Pro- 
tectoral age. To Sir John Cheke I owe the oppor- 
tunity of inserting valuable extracts from his volume 
of Letters (now rare) on the ‘ Right Pronunciation of 
Greek ; ' and Viscount Nelson, the only one of my 
Hundred who has died within the present century, 
is indebted for his admission to my perusal of the 
interesting Epitome published in one of our periodical 
works. Dr. Bentley, I avow with a feeling almost 
amounting to I’emorse, deserved a far more industri- 
ous — alas ! a far abler — biogi’apher than myself. Why 
will not his own Burney give to^thc world this lite- 
rary giant in his full dimensions? Of Sir Philip 
SiDNEV, who had hitherto strangely lieen omitted, 
of Bishop Beukei.ey, and of Sir William Jones, 
the pretensions are surely as unequivocal, as the ma- 
teriiils are accessible and abundant. 

•With respect to the Lives of Burke, Windham, 
Pitt, and Fox, of whicTi I have been strongly impor- 
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tuned to include some account in the present Col- 
lection, the public will perhaps think with me, that 
it would be to ‘ tread u]X)n ashes, under which the 
fire is not yet sufficiently extinguished to bear the 
foot of the bipgi'apher.’ Years upon years must 
elapse, before their conduct and character can be dis- 
cussed with the freedom, or appreciated with the 
temper, of history. The benejicia and the injuricty 
real or imaginary, which they have conferred or in- 
flicted, will for a long period exjiose them, with equal 
disadvantage, to xindeserved panegyric and unde- 
served censure. It has Ixeen stated, indeed, l)y the 
noble relative of the last of them, that “ although 
those who admired him in public, and those who 
loved him in private, must naturally feel desirous that 
some memorial should be preserved of the gi’eat and 
good qualities of his head and heart, the objections 
to such an undertaking at present are obvious ; and, 
after much reflexion, they have apjKjared to those 
connected with him to be insuperable.” This “• ap- 
plies to the Memoirs of every public man.” 

In the Specimens which I have attached to the 
eai’lier Lives •in particular, exclusively of the con- 
sideration that many of them are made from vo- 
lumes now seldom to be met with, it has l)een my 
anxious wish not >niy to exhibit a fair sample of their 
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various species of composition, but also to discuss 
(whenever that could be done within reasonable 
limits) some great general subject ; and such I have 
invariably preferred, as seemed to me to comprise 
the best lessons of prudence, or of piety. To the 
Latin extracts, likewise, versions have jisually been 
subjoined; with the exception however of those, 
which follow the brief memoir of Sir John Cheke, 
and which from their very nature could have little 
interest for the EngUsh reader. If, under this head, 
there should appear an occasional want of uniformity, 
I may be permitted to plead, that from several books 
in my secluded situation extracts could only be pro* 
cured with great difficulty ; that, in more than one 
instance, copies made by a distant fnend anived too 
late to be forwarded in time for the convenience even 
of a very accommodating printer; that quotations 
introduced, on account of their histori(^al character, 
into tlie body of a narrative have now and then 
superseded the necessity of additional ones at it’s 
conclusion ; and, above all, that the fear of swelling 
the Volumes to an undue size has frequently induced 
the sup{)ression of what had been selected with care, 
and transcribed with effort. With regard to their 
orthography, though in a few specimens the anti- 
quated spelling has been retaiiied (as likely to minister 
gratification to a certain class of students) the greater 
number, it is pi^esumed, will be glad to possess them 
in a mo|;e intelligible form. 

‘ VOL. I. !i 
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It remains for me to avow my various obligations : 
more especially to the Rev. Dr. Symmons, from whose 
* Life of Milton/ had I been able to do it justice in 
an epitome, I should have derived the principal orna- 
ment of my work ; to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
whose ‘ Ecclpsiastical Biography ’ needs no eulogium 
of mine ; and to Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P., 
for many highly valued acts of literary kindness. In 
addition likewise to these, whom I am happily per- 
mitted to call my friends, and to the authorities 
specifically accompanying each separate Memoir, I 
ought to name, as sources from which I generally 
profited, Aikin’s and Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
tionaries (as far as they had respectively extended), 
the Lives prefixed to the British Essayists and No- 
velists, the Biographies of Johnson and Anderson, 
the brief but vivid sketches of Granger, and the too 
speedily closed labours of Macdiarmid. The small 
volume, which might have improved the accounts 
of Selden and of Gsher, has never reached my 
hands. 

xVfter all — my compilation, which (it may farther 
be observed) was nearly completed several years ago, 
is of an extremely unambitious nature. Unlike it’s 
illustrious century of subjects, who may proudly 
challenge 

All th}>t iiisolcnt Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or bliice did from their a.‘>he;^> come, , 
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it aspires to crave for it’s humble pages the attention 
only of youth. If, with sound principles, it be found 
to supply to the upper classes of our schools a series 
of Lives avithentic in incidents, and in stile not in- 
elegant or incon'ect, I trust I shall not be thought to 
have thrown away or abused the leisure* with which 
by the blessing of Providence I have been indulged. 
Without wholly foregoing the hope, that some of it’s 
passages may be perused even by the advanced scholar 
with pleasure, I feel that to have pursued the in- 
quiries necessary for the discovery of more minute 
particulars (liad a library of above ten thousand 
volumes, in all cases, enal)lcd me so to do) or the re- 
flexions to which those particulars might have given 
birth, would have implied a heavier trespass on my 
professional engagements, than I have dared to incur. 
Fully satisfied, therefore, if it be my good fortune to 
attain the praise I covet, of upriglit intention and 
accurate execution, I resign without a murnuir the 
glories of more legitimate? biogi'aphy to those, who 
have higher qualifications and better ojiportunities. 


FRANCIS WllANGIIAM. 
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Among the various def^recs of excellence which 
endear the memories of illustrious men to posterity, 
that which lays a foundation for the imjjrovement of 
the human mind through a long succession of ages, 
by providing lor the education ^f youth, deservedly 
holds an eminent station. The reader therefore will 
not be disj)least?d, that the order of chi’onology re- 
quires us to assign the 6i*st place to the iiiemoii's of 
the pious founder of St Paul’s school. 

John (^olet was the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, 
citizen and mercer, who ujion the accession of Henry 
VII. to the throne, as a rew ard for his attachment, 
received the lionour of knighthood. He was likewise 
* .• 

* Autiioritiks. The Ufc of Erasmus^ Biographia Britan’- 
vicCy and Kniglit’s Life of ColeU 

. voi,. I. B 
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twice e^ligotea^ Ay ki8 the dignity oF 

chief magistrate. ’ 

The subject of our biography was bom in Lonuon, 
in the parish of St. Antholin’s, in the year 1466; 
and in 1483 was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where at the expiration of seven years he took with 
distinguished rej)utation his degree of M, A. All 
the works of Cicero, indeed, were familiar to him; 
neither was he a stranger to Plato and Plotinus, 
wdiom he diligently perused and compared, the one 
as a comment upon the other. Such, however, was 
the infelicity of the times, that the Greek language 
was not only neglected in the English schools and 
universities, but the encouragement of it was re- 
garded as little better than heresy;^ so that Colet 
w as obliged to read the tw o latter authors in their 
Latin translations. 

At the time of taking his degi*ee, he had a compe- 
tent estate to support him as a gentleman, and suffi- 
cient interest to recommend him at court. He had, 
likewise, the advantage of a taU and graceful person; 
and the design of making him a courtier might per- 
haps have been copceived by his father, from his 
having enjoyed gayety and splendor in the public 
offices in the city, and established a very particular 
interest with the king. But the young man, whose 
disposition was truly religious, was determined to enter 
into holy orders, and to renounce the temptations of 
a courtly life, ’ As a farther encouragement, in 1485 
he received from Sir W illiam Knevet, a near relation 


♦In roltiisnre tf* this barbarous* opinion, Erasmus quotes « 
proverb. Cave a Gnvcis^ ne Jias hereticus; * Beware of Greek, 
lest you become a heretic.* 

Q 
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of his mother, the valuable rectory of Dennington 
in Suffolk, which he held till his death; and in 
1490 he was also presented by his father to the 
living* of Xhuming, in the county of Huntingdon : 
bjit this he resigned in 1493, when he was appointed 
prebendary of Botevant, in the church of York. The 
prebend likewise of Good Easter, in the cKurch of St. 
Martin’s Le Grand, he resigned in 1503, having been 
admitted the year before to that of Durnesford, in the 
church of Samm.* 

His ample income now afforded him the means of 
gratifying an inclination, which he had long cherished, 
of visiting foreign countries, in order to complete liis 
studies in the learned languages, to read the ancient 
Gre(?k fathers, and to cultivate an acquaintance with 
men of letters. For this purpose, lie quitted Oxford 
in 1493 ; and passing over to the continent, studied 
divinity both in Italy and France, where he met 
with several other English students, who had gone 
abroad to attain the Greek tongue. The passion for 
that language indeed, and for the study of the purer 
Latin writers, \vas now grown extremely prevalent 
throughout Euvojx?, and no whery more than in Eng- 
land, whence numbers of the youth, and many more 
advanced in life, continually travelled in quest of 
them. 


* These preferments, bestowed upon so young a man, may 
seem somewhat extraordinary. But under thb regulations of 
the Romish church, Colet being then an Acolyth, which is one 
or their seven ecclesiastical orders, was qualiticd to hold them 
without impropriety. It was one of the abuses, indeed, of that 
hierarchy to bestow livings itpon persons from their youth inca- 
pable of undertaking the cure of suuls, and as such engaged 
the earliest attention of the English Ueformers. 

B 2 
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JOHN COLET, 


Charles VIII. stiled ‘ The Courteous/ at this time 
sat upon the throne of France, and^by his patronage 
of the sciences had rendered Paris a place of general 
rcsort for men of eminence in every profession. Here 
Colet took up his fii-st residence ; and here he speedily 
became acquainted with Gaguin, the French historian, 
who had visited England on an embassy to H^ry 
VII. Tliis gentleman inspired him with an ardent 
desire to be introduced to Erasmus, by showing him, 
as a specimen of his skill in the Latin tongue, a com- 
plimentaiy letter, which he had received from him 
upon the publication of his History of France. Here 
likewise he formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Budaeus, who, by his honourable mention of Colet, 
in his correspondence with Erasmus, laid the founda- 
tion of his future friendship with that illustrious 
scholai’. 

From Paris Colet pr(x:eeded to Italy, where his 
acquaintance with men of learning became still more 
universal. At Rome he first knew the grammarian 
William Lilly, who had learned Greek at Rhodes, 
and was improving himself in Latin under .lohn Sul-, 
pitius and Pomponuis Sabinus. In Italy also he found 
two more of his countrymen, Grocyn and Linacre, 
who were perfecting themselves in the knowledge of 
the Gi’eek tongue under Demetrius Politianus and 
Hermolaus Barbarus ; and at Padua he had an op- 
portunity of cultivatiiig the acquaintance of Latimer, 
who with the same classical object had reside^ for 
some time in that university. 

Upon his return to England in 1497, he had much 
difficulty (it is f ud) to resist, his desire of appearing 
at court, wh( le he might display his foreign fccom- 
plishments to the best advantage. Some of his natu- 
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ral propensities, indeed, were less adapted to the 
confinement of a college, than to the activity of public 
life. He had a high spirit, impatient of the least 
injury and affront. His nature, likewise, inclined 
him to love and luxury ; and an air of freedom and 
pleasantry characterised his whole demeanour. But 
he first conquered, and then commanded Jiimself, by 
so "far subjecting his passions to reason and philosophy, 
that he could bear a reproof even from his own ser* 
vants- His disposition to effeminate indulgences he 
restrained by continual abstinence, strict sobriety, 
close application, serious thinking, and religious con- 
versation ; and thus he preserved himself from the 
pollutions of the world. But whenever oppoitunities 
offered, either of jesting with facetious persons, of 
conversing familiarly with the fijmale sex, or of ap- 
pearing at feasts and entertainments, nature was sime 
to break forth ; and hence he seldom associated with 
laymen, or visited public places. If however ne- 
cessity canied him thither, he selected some learned 
|>erson, with whom he conversed in Latin, to avoid 
the frivolous discourse of the table ; and he usually 
• confinecl liimself to a single disli, and to one or two 
draughts of Ix'er. There nev^r was,” says Eras- 
mus, a more flowing wit ; and, for that reason, he 
delighted in congenial society : but even there he 
chose sucli discourses as savoured most of religion ; 
and it is a proof of his great good-nature, that he 
was a passionate lover of little children, whose in- 
nocence he admired of all things.” 

• Immediately upon his return, he was ordained 
tleacon, and shortly afterwai’d priest. With liis 
fathei* and mother, ^ho at that time lived in 
London, he resij^d a few months, and "hen retired 
• 1 
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to Oxford ; where, in compliance with the prevalent 
custom of delivering voluntary lectures, though he 
had neither taken nor desired any degree in divi- 
nity, he expounded without stipend or reward the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The novelty of these exercises 
occasioned crowded audiences, and admiration of the 
lecturer increased and continued them. There was 
scarcely a doctor in divinity or law, or any other 
dignitary of the church, who neglected to attend 
him, or withheld from him the applause which he 
deserved. By the bigots only, and those who were in- 
terested in maintaining the old ignorance and supersti- 
tion, he was regarded as a heretic and a schismatic, be- 
cause he openly avowed the necessity of a reformation.^^ 
Things were in this situation at Oxford, when 
Erasmus, who had for some time resided at Paris 
as tutor to Lord Montjoy, was induced by liis noble 
pupil to visit England : and having a recommendation 
to Richard Charnock, of the college of St. IVTary the 
Virgin, he proceeded directly to that univei-sity. 

Charnock, who was an acfjuaintance of Colct’s, no 
sooner mentioned to him the name of his guest, than 
impatient to recommend himself to so eminent a cha- 
racter, he immediately addressed to him an elegant 
epistle, v^xich proved the writer to be a scholar, a tra- 
veller, and a gentleman ; concluding with these words, 
I congratulate you upon your arrival in this island, 
and wish our country may be as pleasant to you, as I 
know you, by your great learning, must be useful to us. 
I am, Sii’, and shall always be, devoted to one whom 
I believe to be ♦he most learned and the best of med.” 
Erasmus install cly returned him an answer, eqiAlly 

* See the Extract subjoined at the of the Life. 
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polite and animated, observing, “ If he' could discover 
any thing commendable in himself, he should in- 
deed be proud of the commendation of one, to whose 
judgement he paid such deference, that his silent 
esteem alone would have been preferable to all the 
applauses of a Roman theatre. Your country of 
England,” he subjoins, “ is most agreeable^ to me upon 
many accounts ; but more particularly as it abounds 
with those blessings, which alone give all other bless- 
ings their relish, men of admirable attainments, among 
whom no one will repine that I reckon you the 
chief.” He then praises the stile of his letters, as 
easy, smooth, and unaffected, flowing from a rich 
vein Uke water from a pure fountain, every part re- 
sembling itself ; open, plain, and modest, without 
any thing tui’bid or intricate, so that he could clearly 
discern in it the image of his soul. 

This epistolary correspondence, joined to the re- 
commendations of Budecus, led to an intimacy, which 
continued with the greatest coriliality to the end of 
their lives.* They studi<'d to improve each other, 
and to instruct mankind: and though they some- 

■* It is delightful to observe the atixiety, with which Colet 
watched and forwarded the progress «f his friend’s first edition 
of the New Testament : “ I am really astonished, my dear 
Erasmus (he observes in one of his epistles) at the fruitful- 
ness of your talents ; that without any fixed residence, and with 
a precarious and limited income, you continue to publish so 
many and such excellent works.— As to the tranquil retirement 
which you sigh for, be assured that you have* my sincere wishes 
jTor it’s rendering you as happy and composed as you can wish it. 
Your age and erudition entitle you to such a retreat. I fondly 
hope indeed that you will choose this country for it, and come 
an(|,Jive among lus, whole disposition you know, e.ud wlio=e 
iriendship you have proved,” 
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times differed in opinion upon theological points, 
they always differed without any diminution of their 
mutual regard. On the contrary, in 1499, during 
their first conferences upon our Saviour’s reluc- 
tances and ten’ors before his last passion, in which 
Colet rejected the common notion of divines, that 
Christ upon a prospect of his agonies shrunk from 
them in his human nature, Eyasmus (who main- 
tained the opinion of the schoolmen) pronounces 
himself a rash man and a raw soldier, for daring 
to enter the lists witli such an exj)erienced general. 
Colet also freely exj)ressed to Erasmus his great 
dislike of the new theology, which had unhap- 
pily l)een introduced into the church, and was in 
effect nothing but the art of trifling and wrangling; 
told him that he had set himsell' against those quib- 
bling and bickering divines, and would if possible 
restore the theological studies, whidi were founded 
upon the Sacred Records and the primitive fathers; 
and added, that with this view he had publicly ex-- 
pounded the Epistles of St. Paul, and should be 
glad of a partner in the labour of searching the 
Scriptures. 

When Erasmus left England, Colet still remained 
at Oxford, where he proceeded with his usual ex* ‘ 
position of the Apostolical Epistles; his sole object 
being the destmetion of that idol of ignorance, the 
scholastic divinity, and the exaltation of the Scrip- 
tures and Jesus Christ in it’s room. Hence; the 
schoolmen look('d upon nim with a jealous eye. He 
continued in conjunction with his friend 

Erasmus, greativ to promote the Reformation, by 
successful}' attacking the Scotists and the Thomists, 
who had divided between them the Christian world ; 
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as well ^ by detecting the shameful abuses of mo- 
nasteries' and houses called ‘ religious,’ and pointing 
out the evils" which attended the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

Farther promotion was to \ye the rew ard of his 
conspicuous merit: in 1502 he was made |)reliendary of 
Sarum, in 1504 he became D. D., and in 1505, having- 
been previously instituted to the prebend of Mora in 
St. Paul’s, he was by the favour of Henry V^IL, who 
esteemed him both as an able preacher and an unambi- 
tious divine, without either his solicitation or know- 
ledge, made Dean of St. Paul’s. Thus elevated, as if he 
had been called only to the labours, not to the dignity of 
his office, he restored the decayed discipline of his cathe- 
dral church,^' introduced the new practice of preach- 
ing himself upon Sundays, and among others sum- 
moned to fiis assistance Grocyn and Sowle, whom 
he appointed to read divinity-lectures uj)on all solemn 
festivals. He himself in the pulpit, instead of taking 
a desultory text out of the Ejnstle or (iospel for the 
day, was accustomed to select a fixed and compre- 
hensive subject, for the purpose of prosecuting it in 
several successive discourses. Upon these occasions 


♦ The reform with respect to residence in tlie cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, which Warhaiii, during the short time he occupied 
the see of London, had set himself to accomplish. Dean Colct 
carried into clFect. In the body of statutes as revised by him, 
and confirmed by the Icgatine authority of Wolsey, it was 
enacted, that there should in future be, under the Dean as 
head, four and only four canons resident, eligible (as before) 
out of the senior prebendaries, oltcring themselves and pro- 
tc^ing their design of residence, as formerly, at one of the 
quarterly feasts ; when, if \jone came forward, some one should 
be invited to accept the office, and in ease of refusal be amerced 
ill some pecuniary fine ! ” (Chiuions Life of' A itvcILJ 
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he had always a full auditory, among whom were 
the chief magistrates of the dty. Nor was he an 
assiduous preacher of the gospel in his own cathedral 
alone, but at court likewise, and in many other 
churches, his sermons were atjended by crowded con- 
gregations. 

At this .time, there was scarcely even a Latin 
Testament to he found in any English cathedral. 
Instead of the Gospel of Christ, the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was affixed to a pillar in the nave of the me- 
tropolitan church of Canterbury. But Dean Colet’s 
method of expounding the Scriptures began to raise 
in the nation an inquiry after “ the oracles of God.” 
That he was indeed more than half a Protestant, 
appears from his hadng condemned Auricular Confes- 
sion, Purgatory, and the daily celebration of the Mass. 
It was his pious ambition, to have aU divine servict^ 
performed in a solemn manner : with the Apostolical 
Epistles he was delighted; but what most deeply 
affected him were the admirable discourses of Christ 
in the Gospels, which he selected and an’angcd under 
proper heads. 

Of his mode of living Erasmus has transmitted the 
following relation, dfe an example to posterity : “ The 
Dean’s table, which in the time of his predecessor, 
under the name of hospitality, had savoured too much 
of pomp and luxury, he contracted to a more frugal 
and temperate way of entertainment. It had been 
his custom for many years to eat, only one meal 
a-day, that of dinner : so that he always had the 
evening to himself. When he dined in private witii 
his own family, oe had usually some strangers for 
his guests; but these were bnly few, because his 
provisioii was frugal, though genteel. The sitting 
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at table was short, and such as pleased only the 
learned and the good. After gi’ace before meat 
some boy, who had a good voice, read distinctly a 
chapter out of one of St. Paul’s Epistles, or out of 
Solomon’s Proverbs. )Vhen the chapter was ended, 
the Dean would select some particular part #f it as a 
theme for conversation, and ask his companions their 
opinion of it’s meaning : at the same time so adapt- 
ing his manner to their dispositions, that even these 
grave topics under his judicious management neither 
tired their patience, nor occasioned them any dis- 
taste. Toward the end of the repast, he generally 
suggested some other subject of discourse ; and then 
dismissed his guests, improved both in mind and 
body by their religious and rational \’isit. From the 
conversation of his particular friends, which usually 
turned upon either religion or learning, he derived 
infinite delight, and he would sometimes protract it 
far into tiie evening. In the choice of his company, 
indeed, he was in general scrupulously careful ; and, 
if he could not have such as were agi’eeable, he 
caused a servant to read to him out of the Scriptures. 
“ In his excursions,” says Erasmus, “ he would some- 
times make me one of his coAipany, and then no 
man could be more easy and pleasant. He always 
carried a book with him, and seasoned his conv^ersa- 
tion with religion. He had an aversion from all im- 
pure and improper discourse, and loved to be neat 
and clean in his apparel, furniture, entertainment, 
books, and whatever belongi'd to him ; but he held 
'all pageantry and magnificence in contempt. Though 
if was then a custom for the higlier clergy to appear 
in pprplc, his habit whs invariably black. His upjier 
gai’incnt, of plain wooUen cloth, was in i :)ld weather 
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lined with fur. Whatever he received frq^i his 
church-preferments was delivered to his steward, to 
be laid out in family-occasions, or hospitality; and 
the entire produce of his large paternal estate was 
appropriated to pious and charitable uses.” 

Yet, Notwithstanding the purity of his life, he 
could not escape the imputation of heresy ; having 
had the courage, in compassion for the suiferers 
called ‘ Lollards,’ to interpose in behalf of one of 
them with the king, who granted him his Ufe and 
liberty. This act of humanity exposed him to the 
hostility of the Bishop of London,'^ a superstitious 
and stubborn Scotist and a virulent persecutor of 
the new sect, >vho presented articles against him 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury: 1. That he had 
said, Images were not to be worshipped; 2. That 
he had expounded the triple injunction, Feed my sheeps 
by good example, sound doctrine, and something 
different from temporal revenue; and 3. That by 
blaming those who read their sermons he had ob- 
liquely taxed his diocesan, whose age rendered such 

* Richard Fitzjames, who had been successively Prebendary 

of St. Paul’s, Bishop of Rochester 1 4*96, and Bishop of Chiches- 
ter 1504. He was transfated to London in 1506, and was suc- 
ceeded in that see in 1522, by the celebrated Cuthbert TuQstall. 
Failing in his charges before Warhain, he next attempted, but 
in vain, to incense the court against Colet, for having affirmed 
in a sermon, ‘ That an unjust peace was to be preferred before 
a most just war.* “ The Dean was not only in trouble,** we 
learn from Latimv-'s Sermons, ** but would have been burnt, if 
God had not turned the Kiiig*s heart to the contrary.** The 
prebendaries of St Paul s likewise, Erasmus informs us, com* 
plained that he used *heni as if they were monks; whereas, yi- 
deed, that college wa*. anciently (and^ in old records, is) called 
‘ the Ea‘:tern M iuastery,* as Westmonasterium the Western 
Monastery. 
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an indulgence necessary. But Warham, who well 
knew the Dean’s integrity, would not give him the 
trouble of putting in any formal answer. It is added, 
that the Bishop would have convicted him likewise 
of heresy for having translated the Pater Noster into 
English, if the Archbishop had not stood up in his 
defence. * 

The troubles and persecutions however, which 
Colet underwent, only served to increase his charity 
and his devotion. Having no near relations, he was 
resolved to consecrate the chief part of his large pro- 
perty to some permanent benefaction in his life-time, as 
WiUiam of Wykeham had done at Winchester in the 
reign of Edward III. With tlie view therefore of 
promoting the restoration and improvement of let- 
ters, he determined to provide a grammar-school, for 
the instruction of youth in tlie Latin and Greeks 
languages. This, lie apprehended, would lay the 
best foundation for academical studies, particularly 
those of divinity ; and thus, in founding one school, 
he hoped to become the restoi'or of the two univer- 
sities. Of this his intended benelicence he deemed 
London, as the place of his nativity, the most 
worthy. The best account of his institution is given 
by Erasmus, who says, He laid out a considera- 
ble portion * of his inheritance in building St. Paul’s 
school, which is a magnificent fabric dedicated to 
the ehild Jesus. Two dwelling-houses were added 
for the two masters, to whom ample . salaries are al- 
lotted. The school is divided into four apartments : 
the boys have their distinct forms one above another; 
and every form holds sixteen, 'rhe greatest hopes 


• Amounting, at tliat time, to 122/. •is. 'I\d. 
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and happiness of commonwealths, he wisely per- 
ceived, consisted in the training up of children to 
good letters and true religion ; for which noble pur- 
pose he laid out an immense sum, and would admit 
no pei’son to bear a share in the expense.” 

This noble seminary the judicious founder has not 
clogged with any statute, which might prevent it 
from being generally useful to the world. Children 
l>orn in any pait of the kingdom, even foreigners of 
all nations and countries, are capacitated to paitake 
of it’s privileges: and he also farther evinced his 
judgement in giving libeity to declare the sense of his 
statutes in general,^' and to alter or correct, enlarge 
or diminish them, as should in future times be 
thought most advantageous for the better goveni- 
ment of the school. 

These statutes were drawn up by the Dean him- 
self in English, in such a grave and pious strain, 
that they seem to have been written by one, who was 
not of the coinniunion of the Romish church. In 
the prologue he says, that “ desiring nothyng more 
thannc education and l)ringing uppe children in good 
manners and literature, in the yen^ of our Lorde 
a M. fyv<? hundred and twelfe, he bylded a scole the 
estende of Paulis churche, of cuii. to be taught 
fre in the same. And ordained there a inaister, 
and a surmaister, and a cliapelyn, with sufficient 
and perpetual stipencies ever to endure; and set 

* While he ^v;ls his regulations, says Mr. Dibdin, 

“ he (lid not fall tu ' eap the presses of Wynkyn de Worde anfi 
Pynson pretty eons intly at work, by publishing the gramma- 
tical Treatises of Tiiocyn, Linacre,«Stanbridge, Lilyc, Hoke, 
Whiitington, and ot!)ers for the benefit, as well of the public/^ 
as of his own particular circle.” ( Bibliomatu 2S9») 
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patrones and defenders, govemours and rulers of that 
same scole, the most honest and faithful fellowshipe 
of the mercers of London.” * 

As he had been the pious founder of the school, 
so likewise he laboured to be the perpetual teacher and 
instructor of the scholars, by drawing up some rudi- 
ments of grammar with an abridgement of the j^rin- 
ciples of religion, and publishing them for the use of 
the new seminary. This was called ‘ Paul’s Acci- 
dence,’ and dedicated to William Lilly, the first 
master, in an elegant Latin epistle dated August 1, 
1513. It contained several excellent rules for the ad- 
mission and continuance of !)oys in his school, which 
were to be read over to the j)arents, when they first 
brought their children, for their assent, as the ex- 
press conditions of their deriving any benefit from 
the institution.! He persuaded Erasmus also to trans- 


♦ This school More, in one of his letters, compares with the 
Trojan horse, whence many illustrious men issued to overthrow- 
ignorance and barbarism. Among the eminent persons there 
educated, are the following; Leland, Camden, Milton, and Cum- 
berland Bishop of Peterborough. John Churchill, afterward 
Duke of Marlborough, was also a scholar upon this foundation ; 
but he probably did not remain tliere a sufficient time to make 
any considerable proficiency in classical literature. 

f His other tracts were the ‘ Constitution of the Eight Parts 
of Speech,* which with alterations and additions forms the 
Syntax in Lilly^s Grammar ; * Daily Devotions, or the Christian’s 
Mornidg and Evening Sacrifice ; * and ‘Monition to a Godly 
Life,* supposed by Wood to be the same with.* A right fruitful 
Admonition concerning the Order of a good Christian Man’s 
Life;* &c. 

Pf the custom of the times relating to the education of boys, 
these statutes furnish a curious pictur e : ‘* The children shall 
come into the school in the inornin;'; at seven of tlie clock, 
both winter and summer, and tarry tl.cre until ck/cn; and rc 
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late from the English ^ The Institution of a Christian 
Man ’ (as a catechism) into short and simple Latin 
verse, for the easy apprehension and recollection of the 
boys ; with many other good essays, both in poetry 
and in prose, toward directing and securing their prin- 
ciples and morals : and Erasmus upon this occasion 
dedicated to him his two books, ^ De Copid Verborum 
ac Rerum^ commending his piety and judgement in 
having thus consulted the good of his country. To 
these he added Lactantius, Prudentius, Juvencus, 
Proba, Sedulius, and Baptista Mantuanus, and such 
other (he remarks) as shall be thought convenient, 
and most to purpose, unto the true Latin speech : all 
barbary, all corruption, all Latin adulterate, which 
ignorant blind fools brought into this w orld, and with 
the same hath distained and poisoned the old Latin 
speech, and the veray Roman tongue, which in the 
time of Tully, and SaUust, and Virgil, and Terence, 
was used — I say, that filthiness and all such abusion, 
which the later Idind w orld brought in, which more 
rather may be called ' Bloterature’ than ‘ Literature,’ 
I utterly banish and exclude out of this school.” 

The troubles in which the Dean had involved 

turn again at one of tlie clock, and depart at five, &c. In the 
school, no time in the 3'car, they shall use tallow-candle in no 
wise, but only wax-candle at the costs of their friends. Also I 
will they bring no meat, nor drink, nor bottle; nor use in the 
school no breakfasts, nor drinkings, in the time of learning, in 
no wise, &c. l.^vill tliov use no cock-frgbting, nor riding about 
of victory, nor disp’Uincr at St. Bartholomew, which is but foolish 
babbling and lo; • )f time.” The master is then restricted, 
under the penalty *f forty shillings, from granting the boys a 
holiday, or* remedy* (play-day) ^ it is here called, ** except 
the King, an Archbishop, or a Bishop, present in his own per- 
son in the school, desire it.’’ 
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himself^ in the time of Henry VII., by his zeal for 
the Scriptures, and his attempts to produce a refor- 
mation in the lives of the clergy, did not diminish 
his fortitude and public spirit during the following 
reign. There is on record indeed a remarkable 
instance of his manly Intrepidity, and of the high 
esteem in wliich he stood with Henry VlII* ; a prince, 
whose inclinations it was usually not very safe 
to oppose. When that monarch was preparing for 
war against France, Dr. Colet was appointed to 
preach before him at court. In the discharge of this 
duty, he inveighed so strongly against the impiety of 
\var in general, that it was thought he would have 
been eitlier sent to prison, or perhaps subjected to 
still heavier punishment. But laying aside liis ordi- 
nary vehemence, the King sent for him, and took 
so much pjiins to convince him of the necessity of 
this 'f)articular contest, tliaU the Dean, in a second 
sermon upon the same sulycct, enlarged npion tlie 
lawfulness and the expediency of going to war for 
the service of our country. For this discourse the 
King cordially thanked the preacher, saying to Iiis 
•nobles who attended him; WeP, let every one 
choose his own doctor, but this slftdl be mine.” He 
then drank graciously to his health, dismissed him w itli 
every mark of affection, and promised him aiiy favour 
which he should ask for himself or for liis fiiends. 

• Beside the dignities and preferment already men- 
tioned, Colet was also rector of the Jraternity or 
guild of Jesus in St. Paul’s ( Jmrch, for whieJi lie 
pixicvircd new statvitcs; one of the cha])lains and 
preachers in ordinai7 to Henry VTTT. ; and, if Eras- 
mus is not mistaken, ol^his priv> conncil. VJien he 
was about fifty years of age however, Meary of the 
world, he* determined to sequcsvcr Iximseff in some 

’VOL. I. \ c 
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monastery, and there pass the remainder of his days 
* in peace and privacy : ’ and for this purpose he built a 
convenient house within the precinct of the Charter- 
House, near the palace of Sheen or Richmond in 
Surry, whither he intended, when unable any longer 
to discharge the duties of his function, to retire. 
But death* prevented him; for, after twice recovering 
from the sweating-sickness, he had a relapse which 
carried him off, September 16, 1519, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. One of his physicians judged 
his disease to be the di’opsy : but upon opening his 
body no extraordinary symptoms appeared, except 
some pustulary eruptions upon the capillary vessels 
of the liver. liis corpse was carried from Sheen to 
London, and by the care of his mother interred in 
his own cathedral with an humble monument, and the 
simple inscription (designed by himself) Jo. CoLETVS. 
The company of IMercers however, anxious to show 
how much they valued him, erected another to his 
memory with his effigies;* but it was destroyed by 
the great fire in 1666, 

That he seldom appeared as an English author, 
Erasmus with great probability ascribes to a con- 
scious want of accuracy in his stile, from a too fre- 
quent inattention to the rules of grammar. His 
Latin convocation-sermon, preached in 1511, was 
printed by Pynson, and Dr. Knight has rejirinted 
it in the Appendix to his Life of Colet, with an 
old English tran^]ath)n of it supposed to have |)een 
made by the Dr an himself.f It contains a mibily, 
sensible, and pinted attack upon the corruptions of 

• See the th ;^rription of it in 4Sir William Dugdalc*s History 
of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

•j* From the version published in the second volume of * The 
Phoenix’ an Extract is given, p. 20, 
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the church and the clergy of that age. He wrote 
also, beside what has already been mentioned, and 
some Latin Letters to Erasmus, ‘ A Monition to a 
Godly Life ; ’ and ‘ Daily Devotions, or the Christian’s 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’ Some manuscript 
commentaries like^^e on St. Paul, and on the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, were found in an obscure corner of his 
study, but written in characters so illegible that they 
were totally useless. * 

The person of Dean Colet, a^ described by Eras- 
mus,! was tall and comely, and he was blessed with 
an easy polite address, which gave a grace to every 
thing he said or did. His learning was uncommon 
for the age in which he lived, his piety exemplary, 
his sense solid, his philanthropy universal, and his 
public spirit in the pulpit unprecedented: but his 
salutary reproof of vice in high stations was con- 
veyed in such strong arguments, untinctured with 
pride or moroseness, that it procured him advance- 
ment even under the reign of a prince, who put 
many of liis subjects to death for having merely 
presumed to arraign his conduct. Naturally lively, 
sanguine, and irascible, he was obliged to combat his 
temper not only by considerations of piety and phi- 
losophy, but idso by the physical aid of watchings 

♦ In all probability they were the notes, from which he had 
read his^ public lectures at Oxford. 

t This celebrated man, who did Colet the honour to call 
hin^is master, has given us a hint of his religious sentiments 
in his famous colloquy entitled, * Peregrlnatio Religioyiis ergo^ 
in which Colet is the person meant under the name of Gratianus 
Pullus. (Granger.) In u letter also to Jodocus Jonas, he com- 
posed his eulogium ; charaettyising him is possessint; a largeness 
of mind, a solidity of judgement, and a freedom of bought and 
speech far beypi^ most of his contemporaries. 

* c 2 
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and fastings, which might probably produce tlie 
tedium vitce ascribed to him in his declining years. 
As a preacher, he was in the selection and distribu- 
tion of his matter, in his turn of remark, and in his 
manner of elocution peculiarly impressive: so that 
his sermons, though purposely adapted to vulgar 
capacities, ‘were agreejible to men of wit and learn- 
ing, and in particular were highly admired by, no 
mean judge. Sir Thomas More. In a word, lie was 
one of the brightest ornaments of his country and 
his generation ; and he must be remembered with 
gratitude, as one of the chief instruments in the 
hands of Providenc'e for accomplishing the Reforma- 
tion : his bold discourses on tlie abuses w hich had 
crept into the church, and the scandalous lives of the 
clergy, having ojx'ned tlie eyes of the nation ; and 
his happy example in founding a seminary for youth 
having given birth to that astonishing increase of 
those foundations, which took place during the thiily 
years immediately preceding that memorable eveuU 


EXTRACT 

Fro??i his Convocation Sermon of Conforming and 
Reforming, 


IT. OF REFOR3JATIOX. 

— ‘ But he yn rejorrned by the renewing of ^ur 
mind. The s» .:ond thing that St. Paul comniandeth 
is, That we he reformed by the renewing of *oitr 
mindj that we may prove what is that good will of 
God^ wcll'pleasing and perfect. Let us be reformed 
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m those vices, which be in us contrary to those, 
virtues I mentioned even now ; that is, to meekness* 
to sobriety, to charity, to spiritual occupation, that 
(as the said St. Paul writeth unto Titus) denymg 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts^ we may live $o^. 
berly^ righteously^ and virtuously in this present 
world. * 

^ This reformation and restoring the church’s estate 
must needs begin of you our fatliers, and so follow 
in us your priests, and in all the clergy. You are 
the heads, you are an example of living to us ; upon 
you we look, as upon marks of our direction ; in you, 
and in your lives, we desire to read (as in lively 
books) how and after wfiat manner we ought to liv^e : 
wherefore if you will consider, and jmll out the- 
motes that be in your eyes ; ’t is an old proverb. 
Physician, heal tliyself ; let me beseech you, spiritual 
pliysicians, fii’st to take yourselves this purgation of 
manners, and then afterward offer us the same to 
take. 

^ Now the way whereby tlie church may be re- 
formed into a l)etter Ushion is, not to make new 
laws ; there 1)C already laws enow, if not too many. 
Nothing is new under the sun^ as saith Solomon, 
Eccles. i. 9. For the evils, that arc now in the 
church, were before in times past ; and there is no 
fault committed among us, for which our forefatliers 
have not provided very good remedies against them 
in the body of the canon law. It -is not needful 
then, that new laws and new constitutions be made, 
but those whicli arc made akeady be w^ell kept and 
put in execution : wherefore, I pray you, let those 
canons and law^s, whic!i are made, be ca- Ied for and 
rehearsed before you in tliis assembly ; tjiose canons, 

r TMk fs 




I mean, that restrain vice, and those that further 
virtue.' 

* Let those canons be rehearsed, that do learn 
{teach) you, O fathers, not to lay hands suddenly on 
any man, not to be too facile in admitting into holy 
orders ; for here lies the original and spring-head of 
aU our mischiefs, that the gate of ordination is too 
broad, the entrance too wide and open : every man, 
that offers himself, is admitted every where without 
putting back. Hence comes it, that we have such a 
multitude of priests, who have little learning and 
less piety. In my judgement it is not enough fgr a 
priest to construe a collect, to put forth a question, 
to answer a sophism ; but an honest, a pure and holy 
life is much more necessaiy, approved manners, com- 
petent learning in Holy Scripture, some knowledge of 
the sacraments ; but, chiefly and above all things, 
the fear of God and love of heavenly life. 

‘ Let the canons l)e rehearsed, which command 
that benefices of the church be given only to those 
that are worthy ; and that promotions be made by 
the right balance of virtue, i'HM by nearest kindred, 
or camal affection, or acception of persons : whereby 
it happeneth now-a-days that boys, and fools, and 
ill-livers, do reign and nde in the church, instead of 
old men, and wise, and good. 

‘ To this end let the canons Ije rehearsed, which 
forbid and oppose the dirt of simony : which cor- 
ruption, which infection, which cniel and detestable 
pestilence, dotfj now creep abroad like a canker in 
the minds of j)ric»t| r so that in these days many are 
not afraid, by e/.‘reaty and servile attendances, hy 
rewards and proiuises, to procure to themselves great 
dignities. 
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‘ Let the canons be rehearsed, that command per- 
sonal residence of curates * in their churches ; for of 
this many evils grow, because all offices now-a-days 
are performed by vicars f and parish-priests ; yea, and 
those foolish and unmeet, often times wicked, that 
seek nothing among the laity but filthy lucre, whereof 
cometh occasion of evil heresies and ill-ehristendom 
in the people. 

‘ Let the canons be rehearsed, which concern the 
lives of you fathers, and the honesty of us priests ; 
which forbid a clergyman to meddle in merchandise, 
that he be no usurer, no hunter, no common gamer 
or player, that he bear no weapon : the canons, that 
forbid clergymen to haunt taverns, that forbid them 
to have suspected familiarity with women : the canons 
that command sobriety, moderation in apparel, and 
temperance in adorning the body. 

‘ And to, my Lords, these monks, prebends ( prtben- 
dories ) and religious men, let the canons be rehearsed, 
which command them to go the strait way that leads 
to heaven, leaving the broad way of the world ; which 
command them not to turmoil themselves in business, 
neither secular nor other ; which command, that they 
do not sow I in princes’ courts for earthly things : 
for it is decreed in the first council of Chalcedon,^ 
‘ That monks ought only to give themselves to prayer 
and fasting, and to the chastising of the flesh and 
observing of their rules.’ 

* Above all things let the canons bg rehearsed, that 
appertain to you, my Reverend Fathers and Lord 
Bishops; laws conceraing youCjfjust and canonical 

* Meaning, beneficed alergy having cure of souls. 

+ Vicarii deputati, 

J Lay plots. § npoerix^if K»ct rp 
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election in the chapters of your churches, calling 
upon tlie Holy Ghost : for because those canons are 
not obeyed noAV-a-days (but prelates are chosen 
oftentimes more by the favour of men, than by the 
grace of God) hence truly it comes to pass, that we 
have not seldom bishops who have little spirituality 
in them, men rather worldly than heavenl}', savour- 
ing more the spirit of this world than the spirit of 
Christ. 

‘ Let the canons be rehearsed of the residence of 
bishops in their dioceses, which command that they 
look diligently to tlie health of souls, that they sow 
the word of God, that they show themselves in their 
churches, at least on gi'cat holidays ; tluit they officiate 
in tlicir o^vn persons, and do sacrifice foi- their people; 
that they hear the causes and matters of poor men ; 
that they sustain fatherless children and widows, and 
exercise themselves in works of virtue. 

‘ Let tlie canons be rehearsed, concerning the right 
bestowing of the patrimony of Christ ; the canons, 
which command that the goods of tlie church be 
spent — not in costly building, not in sumptuous aj>^ 
parel and poinjis, noj in feasting and banqueting, not 
in excess and wantonness, not in enriching of kins- 
folk, not in keeping of hounds ; hut in things pro- 
fitable and necessary for the church. For wlien St. 
Augustine the monk (once Bishop of England) 
asked Fo[)e Gregory, bow the bishops and prelates 
in England shohld spend their goods, which Avere the 
offerings of fiiithful peopie; the said Pojie answered 
(and his answer i#put into the Decrees, xii. 2.) 

‘ That the goods .f the bishops ought to be divided 
into four parts; whereof one part ought to l)e for 
the bishop ana his household, another to hi,s |)oorer 
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clergymen, the third to repair and uphold his tene- 
ments, the fourth to poor people." 

^ Let the canons be rehearsed (yea, and that often- 
times), which take away the filthiness and coiTuption 
of your courts, which take away tliose daily new- 
found crafts for lucre ; which effectually pull aw^ 
this foul covetousness, which is the spring of all the 
evils that we feel, the fountain of all iniquity. 

* Lastly, let those canons and constitutions of our 
fore-fathers be renewed, which concern the celebra- 
tion of councils : wliich ajipoint provincial synods to 
1)0 oftener used for the reformation of the church ; 
because there never happens any thing' more liurtful 
to the churcrli of Christ than the lack of C'ouncils, 
both General and Provincial. 

‘ A\nien these canons are rehearsed (and such 
others as concern us, and the con'ection of our man- 
ners), nothing' will be lacking, but that tlic same be 
put in execution Avith all authority and power, that 
once (seeing we have a law) Ave live according to the 
laAv. For Avhich things, Avith all due reAerence, I 
call chiefly upon you, fathers (for this execution of 
the canons, and observing of the^ constitutions, must 
needs begin at you) that ye may teach us priests to 
foUoAv you by lively examj)les ; or else truly it will be 
said of you, Thci/ lay grievous burthens upon other 
men^s backs, but they themselves will not as much 
as touch them xvith their Hi tie finger. Matt, xxiii. 4 . 

‘ For indeed if you keep the laws, and first reform 
your own lives to the rules of the canon-laAvs, then 
shall ye giA^e us light (in Avhich we may see A\diat is 
to be done on our part^, that is to say, the light of 
your good example ; and Ave, se eing our fathers so 
keep the Jaws, will gladly foUoAA tlieir ste^ s. 

. ^ The clergy and sj)iritual men being thus once re- 
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formed in the church, we may then with a just order 
proceed to the reformation of the laity’s part : which 
truly will be very easily done, if we be first reformed 
ourselves. For the body follows the soul ; and such 
as the rulers in the city be, such are the inhabitants. 
Wherefore, if priests that have the . charge of souls 
be good, the people will straight be good too. Our 
goodness will teach them far more clearly and effec- 
tually to be good, than all other teachings and 
preachings whatsoever: our goodness shall compel 
them into the right way, truly more powerfully than 
all your suspensions, excommunications, and cursings. 

‘ Wherefore, if ye will liave the lay-people to live 
after your wish and will, first live ye yourselves 
after the will of God; and so, trust me, ye shall 
effect in them whatsoever ye would. 

* Ye w'ould be obeyed by them ; and it is fit ye 
should (for these are the words of St. Paul to the 
lay-people, O/jei/ them that have rule over you ^ and 
submit yourstlves ; Heb. xiii. 17.)* if you will 
have this obedience, first do you perform wdthin 
yourselves that, wdiich is the reason and cause why 
they ought to obey you, which the said St. Paul 
teacheth (and it follows in the text) viz. Take ye 
heed diligently^ as those that must give a reckoning 
Jar their souls ; and tliey will obey you. 

‘ Ye would be honoured of the j)eople ; and reason 
good (for St. Paul writes to Timothy, that the 
priests xcho rule u'eil are worthy of double honour^ 
especially they xcho iabour in the word ayid teach^ 
tng ; 1 Tim. iii. 17.)- if you desire to be 

honoured, first ukA that you rule well, and tliat you 
labour in wrsrd and teaching; and then shall the 
people have you in all honour. 

* Ye would reap their carivol things, and gather 
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tithes and offerings without contention; and it is 
very fit (for St. Paul writing to the Romans saith» 
It is their duty to minister unto you in carnal 
things; Rom. xv. 27.) : but you ought first to sow 
your spiritual things, and then ye shall reap plenti^ 
fully their carnal things ; for truly that man is very 
hard and unjust, who will reap whert he never 
did sow^ and desires to gather where he never 
scattered. 

‘ Ye would have the church’s liberty, and not be 
drawn before secular judges : this also is reasonable ; 
(for it is in the Psalms, Touch not mine anointed; 
Ps. cv. 15 .) : but if ye desire this liberty, first un- 
loose yourselves from the worldly bondage, from 
trucking with the world, and from the vile services 
of men ; and lift up yourselves to the true liberty, 
the spiritual liberty of Christ : place your hearts and 
affections upon his service, which is perfect freedom : 
serve your God, and reign in him ; and then, be- 
lieve me, the people will not touch the anointed of 
their Lord God. 

♦ Ye would be out of business in rest and peace; 
and that is convenient : but if ye would have peace, 
return to the God of peace and* love. Come again 
to Christ ; (in whom is true peace ‘ which passetli all 
understanding’); come again to yourselves, and to 
your priestly living. And (to make an end) as St. 
Paul saith, Be ye reformed by the renewing of your 
mind\ that ye may savour the things that be of 
God; and the peace of God shall be with you" 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY* 


[ 1471 — 1530 .] 


In the Life of Thomas Wolsey we meet with one 
of the most extraordinary examples, wliich history fur- 
nishes, of tlie vicissitudes of human events. The son 
of a butcher of Ipswich in the county of Suffolk, he 
was elevated to the highest stations both in church 
and state ; and then, like an idol set up by Fortune 
merely to show her power, hurled down in an instant 
from all his greatness, and reduced to a more wretched 
condition even than that from which he had been ori- 
ginally raised. It is true, indeed, he enjoyed the 
vantage of a liberal education : for his lather, observi- 
ing in him an unconfmon aptness of ajijirehension, sent 
him early to the grammai’-school ; whence, by the 
sistance of some kind friends, he was removed to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Here he made so extra- 
ordinary a progress, that he took the degree of B. A. 
when he was^ only fifteen years of age ; whei^ce 
he was commonly called ‘ Tlie Boy-Bachelor.’ He 
was next adinitt.cd co a fellowship in the same col- 

<9 

* AuTnoRiTiE-s Cavendish’s Jei/c nf IVohejjy Biogrnpkin 
Fide i., s’ Life nf WoUey^ Lord Herbert’s Life of 
Henry VllLy and Rapin’s and Hume’s Histories of England^ 
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lege,* and subsequently nominated master of Magda- 
len school, where the sons of the Marquis of Dorset 
were then placed for their education. 

This was a fortunate circumstance for the new pre- 
ceptor ; for the Marquis, sending for his boys to pass 
the ensuing Christmas holidays at his country-seat, 
invited the master to accompany them.. Delighted 
with the conversation of one, who to his extensive 
knowledge added a most insinuating address, he 
found his sons likewise so much improved during the 
short time they had been under his care, that he de- 
termined to reward liis diligence with some distin- 
guished mark of approbation : and accordingly, a 
benefice in his gift falling vacant during the recess, 
he * bestowed it upon liim. To this his first eccle- 
siastical preferment, the rectory of Lymington in 
Somersctsliire, he was instituted in 1500, being then 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

He now quitted the university to take possession 
of his living ; but an accident liappeiied soon after- 
ward, which rendered his new situation extremely 
disagreeable. Naturally of a free and sociable dis- 
position, he lived upon the most familiar terms with 
his parishioners and the neighbodring gentlemen. By 
some of these he was draw n to a fair at an adjacent 
town, where it is said that in a state of intoxication he 
occasioned some disturbance : upon which Sir Amias 

♦ During his holding the bursarship of thissociet}, Magdalen 
tower, a structure universally admired for it’s beautiful simplicity 
and symmetry, was finished. It was ?-umoured, that the bursar 
by violent means procured from the college-treasury the needful 
suj^plics ; but this most probably, as Dr. Fiddes suggests, could 
only have been under an, idea that be was unjustly opposed, 
contrary to some previous authority r eceived from the society, 
wherein yet they migh^ think it convenient, by 'eason of the 
grow ing expeniics of the building, that he should be restrained. 
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Pawlet, a justice of the peace, who had already taken 
a dislike to him, set him in the stocks.^ 

This mortifying accident gave Wolsey a distaste to 
Lymington ; and the death of the Marquis of Dorset, 
which happened shortly afterward, finally determined 
him to leave it. His* next situation was that of chap- 
lain to Dr. Deane, f Archbishop of Canterbury; a sta- 
tion to which, in the opinion of the author of the 
‘ British Antiquities,’ he recommended himself less by 
the interest of others than by his own assiduity. Here 
he grew greatly in favour with his employer, and by 
his means the name of Wolsey w as for the first time 
mentioned at the couit of Rome ; the Pope, on the 
Archbishop’s request, granting his chaplain a dispen- 
sation to hold two benefices. This, however, was the 
greatest advantage which Wolsey reaped from the 
connexion; for Dr. Deane dying in 1503, he was 
obliged to seek another patron. ^ ^ Y C ^ 

A man of true genius and proportional industry 
is seldom disappointed in any views, upon which he 

♦ This indignity, so dishonourable to a clergyman, Wol9[||| 
had it not then in his power to resent ; but he never either 
got, or forgave it : for ob being made Lord High Chancellor, he 
sent for Sir Amias to London, and sharply reprimanded him for 
his former disrespectful behaviour toward a clergyman, to whom 
as a pastor he owed obedience. He also ordered him upon no 
account, without a licence first obtained, to presume to quit the 
capital. • In consequence of which prohibition that gentleman, 
t%Mgh he endeavoured by many little acts of submission to 
soften the Chancellor's anger, continued in the Middle Temple 
not less than six years. 

f He had previously oeen Prior of Lanthony, and Chancellor 
of Ireland ; from wli'ch station he was raised successively to the 
bishopric of Bangor iO 1496, and of Salisbury in 1500. His me- 
tropolitan dignity he held only three years (1501 — 1501), wlien 
he made way for the illustrious Warhani, Bishop of London, who 
in 153S waa succeeded by the still more illustrious Cranmer. 
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employs the whole strength of his understanding, 
Wolsey found in himself a particular inclination to a 
court-life; and from several of his expressions it 
appears^ that he actually anticipated the grandeur 
which awaited him in that sphere ; for he used 
to say, “ If he could but set one foot in the court, 
he would soon introduce his whole body.” With this 
view, he studiously, attached himself to persons in 
power ; and having during his residence in the west 
of England contracted an acquaintance with Sir John 
Nephant, who at the time of Archbishop Deane’s 
death was treasurer of Calais, and a great favourite 
of Henry VII., he made an offer to him of his ser- 
vices : upon which Sir John, then on the point of 
setting off for Calais, appointed him his chaplain, 
and took him over to France as one of his family. 
In this situation, Wolsey so effectually insinuated 
himself into the good graces of his new mastei', that 
he was entrusted with the entire management of his 
office; and in the administration of it gave such 
satisfaction, that when Sir John on account of his 
l^at age obtained leave to resign, he procured for 
his favourite the honour of being placed upon the list 
of royal chaplains. • 

As Wolsey, however, well knew that a bare settle- 
ment at court was insufficient to secure a man’s fu- 
ture fortune without a peculiar interest among the 
courtiers, he now paid liis devoirs with such success 
to Fox Bishop of Winc hester, and Sir Thomas Level, 
that they quickly recommended him to the King, 
upon an occasion which gave him ample opportu- 
nity of displaying his political abilities, and thus laid 
the basis of his future promotion.;. 

In the year 1508, his Majesty having esolved to 
enter inlTo a secret negotiation with tlie Emperor 
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Maximilian, who then resided at Bruges, in order 
to settle some points previously to his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret Duchess Dowager of Savoy, 
that monarch’s only daughter, and wanting a proper 
person to employ upon this embassy, no sooner heard 
of Wolsey as one admirably qualified for the pur- 
pose, than he commanded Iiim to be sent for ; and 
after some private discourse, leaving fully satisfied 
himself of his competency, ordered his despatches to 
be prepared: upon which Wolsey immediately set for- 
ward from Richmond, where the King then kept 
his court. 

How w'as Henry surprised, in less than three 
days afterward, to see his envoy present himself 
before him ! Supposing that he had not yet com- 
menced his journey, ho at first began to reprove 
him for tlie dilatory execution of his orders ; when 
Wolsey informed him tliat he was actually returned 
from Bruges, and had successfully terminated the ne- 
gotiation, w ith w hich he had bt'iii ( barged. .Vye !” 
said the King ; but, upon farther deliberation find- 
ing that something had been omitted in your iiistri^- 
tions, I desj)atched a messenger after you w ith fuller 
powei’s.” To w hicfi Wolsey replied, That he had 

* Lord Bacon’s Aphorism in his * De Aagmentu Scientiarum* 
Vlll. 19. applies to this instance with great propriety. Vidistis 

VIRUM VKLOCEM IN OPERE SUO I CORAM REGIBUS iiTABir, NEC 
ERiT INTER KiNOBiLES. fhc shrcwtl, he observes in lu’s expli- 
cation, and the .popular arc disliked, by their royal employers ; 
the adventurous are feared as hazardous, and the honest are 
shunned as unaccominuilating, Isola vclocitas ad mnndata (he 
adds) luhd habety (jj >d mm placent, Inmpcr^ motus animorum re- 
giorum c^lcreft stcnly murce minus p(^icnics, Putant cnim sc quid* 
vis eflicert posse itlud tantum deessCy vt cito Jiat, Ituque nnle 
omnia iis grata est celeritas. No wonder, then, that Wolsey was 
most acceptable to Henry VIIL ‘ 
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ind^ in«t the messenger on the road in his return, 
and received the powers which his Majesty men- 
tioned ; but hairing during his stay at the imperial 
court’ preconceivOT the purport of them, and their 
close connexion with his Majesty’s service, he had 
ventured upon his own authority to rectify what he 
considered as a mistake in his commission,* and hum- 
bly implored pardon for his presumption.” 

Henry was so highly delighted with this prompti- 
tude, and with it’s favourable issue, that he gave 
him public thanks ; declared him in council a man 
fit to be entrusted with the management of af- 
fairs of importance ; and rewarded him with the 
deanery of Lincoln, and the prebends of Walton 
Brinhold and Stow. These preferments enabled him 
to resign the living of Lymington ; and, to complete 
his good fortune, his graceful and eloquent relation of 
the pai*ticulars of his late embassy before the council 
attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew 
extremely fond of his company. 

In IS09, Henry VIT. was succeeded by his son, 
who at his accession was only eighteen years of age. 
"A more fortunate event could not possibly have hap- 
pened for Wolsey ; his firm friend {lie bishop of Win- 
chester haring now a motive of interest, as well as 
of afiection, to induce him to foru'ard his promotion. 
The influence, which that crafty prelate had main- 
tained ip the cabinet during the late reign, having 
given way US the ascendency acquired over the young 
king by the Earl of Surrey, he introduced Wolsey 
to his new master, with the double view of opposing 
his rival, and of supporting his own weight in the 
cabinet. In consequencb of this plan, in the first 
year of Henry VIII. W olsey was appointed the royal 

VOL. I. * D 
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th© conviction of ccwi^ RWf 
r^pnciousii Empson received that minister’s house, i^eai! 
the royal palace of Bridewell in Eleet-st^t,^ with 
several lands and tenements ap^rtaining to the 
forfeited estate. In 151Q, he was admitted Privy- 
Councillor, and made Reporter of the proceedings 
in the Star-Chamber, Canon of Windsor, and Register 
of the Order of the Gailer. Thus firmly seated, he 
soon convinced his episcopal pati'on that he had totally 
nristaken his chai’acter, by supplanting at once both 
him and his antagonist, 

It may he necessary to trace the means, by 
which Wol^y gained the entire confidence of hia 
master, and the total management of public afiairs. 
“ The young Eing, who had lieen kept under much 
restraint by hia father, was now gi’eatly disposed,” 
says Cavendish, “ to give a loose to pleasure, and to 
follow his princely apjjetite and desire. His old and 
faithful counsellors would, howevei', occasionally ad- 
vise him to attend more to the jMiblic concerns of the 
nation, and to the duties of hia regal character : but 
the almoner took upon him to discharge the King;, of 
the burthen of such weighty and troublesome bnsi' 
ness, putting him fti comfort, that he should need not 
to spare any time of his pleasure foi’ any business that 
should happen in the council, so long as he should lx: 
there ; who having his Grace’s authority, and by Ws 
commandment, doul>ved not to see all things weH ant) 
sufficiently pfrfected, making his Grace privy first ,laf 
aU such matters, liefore he would proceed to the oc- 
oomplishment uf the same, w^hose mind and pleasure 
he would follrw to fhe uttermost: wherewith * the 
king was wr nderfuU/ pleased.” 

1513, Wolsey gave such a striking proof of his 
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capacity for the management even of military busir 
ness, that Henry from that time bestowed upon him 
his unlimited confidence. A war with France * hav- 
ing been resolved upon in council, his Majesty, deter- 
mined to invade that kingdom in person, committed 
to Wolsey the care of providing the formidable ar- 
mament employed upon the occasion ; and Wolsey, 
though the task to him was new, and to any one 
must have been difficult, instantly undertook it, to 
show that he would not in any thing scruple to do his 
utmost in obeying his sovereign’s commands. The 
extraordinary despatch with which he completed his 
preparations so greatly pleased the King, that he 
bestowed upon him the deanery of Hei'eford, and 
made him Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 

Henry reached Calais June 30, 1513, accompanied 
by the chief oflicers of his court, and by his favourite 
Wolsey. The principal part of liis army liad landed 
before him, and were laying siege to Teroiienne, a 
town situated on the frontiers of Picardy. He now 
took upon himself the command ; and within a short 
time .the emperor Maximilian amved in tlie Eng- 
lish camp with a considerable reiyforcement, assumed 
the cross of St. George, and accepted the daily pay 
of a hundred crowns. Soon afterward, the English 
fell in with a convoy of provisions and ammunition 
intended for the besieged ; upon which a general en- 
j^enlcnt ensued, when the Fiench were totally de- 

^ Henry had been eariicstly solicited by Julius II. to enter 
into this war against Louis XII., the Pope’s avowed enemy: and 
Wolsey himself, it is shrewdly conjectured, advised it, with the 
view of recommending himsflf to the court of Ro.-^e ; nor was 
the king averse from it, in consideration of the English claims 
upon the cnown of France. 


P 2 
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feated.* Terouenne surrendering in consequence ot* 
this victory, Henry delivered it up to Maximilian^' 
who immediately ordered it’s walls to be razed, that 
the dominions of his grandson (Charles of Austria) 
might be secured from it’s future insults. 

The English prince next laid siege to Toumay,' 
which capitulated in a few days : and as the Bishop 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to him, he 
bestowed the see upon Wolsey, who held it five years, 
and on the restoration of the city obtained an annual 
pension in lieu of it from the Fi'ench monarch. 

Soon after the suirender of Toumay, Henry con- 
cluded a new treaty with the Emperor, which was 
ratified at Lisle. He then embarked for England, 
where he arrived in Octolrcr after a short but splendid 
campaign ; and in the following year (1514) promoted 
Wolsey first to the see of Lincoln, and, on the death of 
Cardinal Bainbridge, to the archbishopric of York. 

About this period the Duke of Norfolk, finding the 
exchequer almost exhausted, was glad to resign his 
office of Treasurer, and retire from court. The Bishop 
of Winchester likewise, partly overcome by year# 
and infimrities, aivi pailly disgusted at Wolsey^ 
ascendency, withdrew himself to the care of his dit^f* 
cese. The Duke of Suffolk also had taken offence^ 
that the King by his favourite’s pei’suasion Ini 
refused to pay a debt, which he had contracted duiittg 
his abode in France; and thenceforward affeGt|A 
to live in pfiv'acy. fhese various incidents Jell 
Wolsey without a nval, and his power became abao- 
lute; though, w'.ien Fox previously to his retirement 
warned Henry, • not to suffer Jhe servant to be greater 

• From the precipitation, with which the vanquished* fled, 
this engagement was clenominnted ‘ The Battle of Spurs.^ 
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tliM his master,” that, prince replied, That he kn^ 
well how to retain all his subjects in obedience.” 

But it was a master-stroke of policy in Wolsey, 
while he secretly directed all the public councils, con- 
stantly to pretend an implicit subjection to the royal 
will ; thus concealing from his sovereign, whose im- 
perious temper would otherwise have ill brooked a 
director, the authority w^liich he was daily gaining 
over him : and Henry, in nothing more violent than 
in his attachments while they lasted, thought he 
could never sufficiently reward a man so entirely 
devoted to his service. In consequence of this, 
Wolsey held at one time such a multitude of prefer- 
ments, as no churchman beside himself had ever 
eombined. - He was even permitted to unite with the 
see of York the bishoprics of Durham and Win- 
chester,* and the rich abbey of St. Alban’s : and the 
Pope observing that in fact he governed the nation, 
with the view*^ of engaging his intei’est in favour of 
the Vatican, in 1515 completed his exaltation by 
creating him Cardinal of St. Cecile l)eyond the Tiber. 

; JThe pageantry, w liich Wolsey assumed upon this 
new accession of dignity, is hardly to be j)arallelled. 
The splendor of his equipage, and tlie costliness of 
his apparel, exc'eeded all description. He caused his 
cardinal’s half to be borne aloft by a person of rank ; 
and, when he came to the king’s chapel, he would not 


* See a note extracted from Barnes’ IVorka^ p. 210. A. D. 
1573, in Dr. Wordsworth's valuable * Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
r. 341. The bishoprics of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford also 
were at this time held by foreigners living, abroad, who received 
from the Cardinal an annual payment of money in I'ou of their 
episcopal revenues. 

f See ib. $43, on the honours exacted to this hat, from TindaBs 
l^orks, A. D. 1572, and Fox^s Acts. 
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it to be laid any where except upon the altar. 
A priest, selected for Iiis size and comeliness, carried 
before him a pillar of silver, upon the top of which 
was placed a cross; while another of equal stature 
and beauty marched along, bearing the cross of York 
even in the diocese of Canterbury, contrary to the 
established aiTangement between those rival metro- 
politans. The people indeed with a caustic sneer 
observed, they were now sensible, that one cross 
alone was not sufficient for the expiation of his 
offences. But Warham the Chancellor, and Arch- 
bishoj) of Canterbury, having frequently remonstrated 
against this affront without effect, chose rather to 
retire from public employment, than wage an un- 
ecjual contest with the haughty favourite. He ac- 
cordingly resigned the seals, which were immediately 
entrusted to Wolsey. Upon this new promotion, he 
added to his former parade four ftwtmen with gilt 
pole-axes, a gentleman to caiTy the great seal before 
him, and an additional train of attendants who rode 
on horseliack, while ho himself was mounted upon a 
mule caparisoned with ciimson velvet. In this state, 
he resorted every ^unday to the court at Greenwidi 
from York-I louse, now Wliitehall. 

The Cardinal, while he was only almoner to th<‘ 
King, Inid rendered himself extremely uni)opulaerd>y 
his sentences in the Star-Chain Ix^r, a most ariiitiwy 
and uhconsiitutional couii:, w here w ithout any 'Re- 
spect to the* justice of the cause he decided eviary 
thing in conforiiiiiy to his master’s w ishes, Biart in 
his function o( Chancellor he made full amendsf by 
discliar^ing hi:: duty v ith as ^penetrating a jiidgemc*nt. 
and as e nlarged a knowledge of law^ and eciuity, 
any w ho have ever held that great office. 

To increase Jiis ])ower Iiowever over the cfcrgy> 
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weO. as the laity, he cotitlltued t)> fatther 

ecdhedastical preferment; and in this, as in eveiy 
thing else, he quickly succeeded. Cardinal Catn- 
peggio had been sent as a legate into £!«gland, in 
order to procure a tithe frotti the clergy^ ft* the pur- 
pose of enabling the Pope to oppose the progress of 
the Turfts. But this pretext had been b 6 frequently 
adopted to serve the interests of the Rolnish court, 
that it had lost it’s influence. The clergy, therefore, 
refused to comjdy with Leo’s demand. Upon this, 
Campe^o was recalled in 1516; and the King 
desired that Wolsey, who had been joined in the 
commission, might be singly invested with the lega- 
tine power, together with the right of visiting all 
the clergy and monasteries, and even of suspending 
fbr an entire twelvemonth the Whole constitutions and 
laws of the church. 

This additional honour was no sooner obtained, 
than Wolsey made a still greater display of jjomp and 
magnificence.* On solemn feast-days, he said mass 
after the manner of the Pope himself: he had not 
only bishops and abbots to serve him, but even en- 
gaged the first nobility to give hipi water and towels; 
and Warham having subscribed himself at the foot of 
a letter, “ Your loving brother,” Wolsey complained 
of his presumption in challenging such an etpiality. 

When tlie Primate was told however of the offence 
(► 

which he had ^ven, he Simply observed, “ Know ye 
not, that this man is drunk with too much power?” 
But Wolsey carried the matter far I)eyond the mere 
frivolities of cxtcnial ostentation. j,He erected an 

* His £g», metis el rex (wliich is prese.vcd upon a Ibel issuing 
from the Cardinal’s mouth, in one of liis prints) is justified by 
Granger, as idiomatic. “ The scbooluiaster,” he adds, “ ap- 
pears to have got the better t f the courtier.” 
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o||c^ under the name of the I^^fatinc;, Getirt^ * in 
which (as Lord Herbert informs us) he exercised a 
most odious and tyrannical jurisdiction : and he ren> 
dered it still more obnoxious by placing over it one 
John AUen, a man of scandalous life, whom he him- 
self as Chancellor had condemned for pegury. This 
wretch conAnitted all kinds of rapine and extortion : 
for, it being his function to inquire into the general 
morals, no offence escaped censure and punishment, 
unless privately bought off. Thus, as the rules of 
conscience are in many cases of greater extent than 
those of law, Wolsey found means of scrutinising the 
most secret concerns: besides, under this pretence, 
he arrogated a power to call in question the execu- 
tors of wills, and others in similar circumstances. 
He summoned also religious persons of what degree 
soever before him, and terrified them with threats of 
expulsion, till they had compounded. In addition to 
all this, every benefice, as it fell vacant, was imme- 
diately conferred upon one of his creatures. 

When Warham at last ventured to inform the 
King of these usurpations, he professed his entire 
ignorance of the whole matter : “ A man,” said he, 
“ is not so blind any where as in , his own house I 
But do you go to Wolsey, and if any thing be amiss, 
direct him to amend it.” A reproof of this kind waa 
not likely to receive much attention ; and in effect it 
only augmented Wolsey’s enmity to Warham, whom 
he had never loved since the dispute about erecting 
his crosses. One f jondon however, having prosecuted 
the Legate’s ju<|ge in a court of law, and convicted 
Mm of malversation and iniquity, the clamour at last 
i-eached the King’s ears, who* rebuked the Cardinal 
so sharply, that he thenceforward becam^, if not 
more equitable, more wary than before. 
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He was now building himself a magnificent palace 
at Hampton-Court, whither he sometimes retired, as 
weU to mark the progress of the work, as to procure 
a short recess from the fatigues of business. These 
were at this time very great ; for, beside the concerns 
of his archbishopric, his legatine character, and his 
chancellorship, he had all the affairs of the nation 
upon his hands : yet was the public tranquillity so 
well established, and the general administration of 
justice so exact, that ease and plenty blessed the land 
Ijeyond the experience of many preceding reigns. 
This happy state of domestic quiet induced Henry, 
in 1520, in compliance with the solicitations of 
Francis I. to consent to an interview with that Mo- 
narch between Guisnes and Ardres; the two Sove- 
reigns, by mutual consent, committing the regulation 
of the ceremonial to the Cardinal’s discretion. 

The occasion of this interview was the death of 
Maximilian, which hatl happened the preceding year : 
in consequence of which the Kings of France and 
Spain, the two competitors for the imperial throne, 
separately paid their court to Wolsey, to engage his 
master in their interest; and that subtile states- 
man, encouraging both in turn, I’eceived on both 
sides very rich presents and pensions. The latter 
(the celebrated Charles V.) succeeded in the contest ; 
and having other grounds for a nqrture with Francis, 
privately visited F.ngland in 1519, after his election, 
by the C’avdinal’s connivance, in order to divert Henry 
from this memorable interview.* Henry met him at 

* At tijis meeting, a$ «ve learn from Erasmus in his preface 
‘o J jrom, 'Wolsey took upor, him to issue an injunction, tliat 
the clergy should all appear dressed in silk or damask. Arch- 
bishop Warljatn alone, despising the cdi::t, wore l.'S usual 
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Dover; but all he could be prevailed upon to promise 
was, that nothing should be transacted between him 
and the French prince prejudicial to the imperial 
rights. The Cardinal was now caressed and flat* 
tered by most of the powers of Europe. The senate 
of Venice in particular felicitated him by letter upon 
thp fortunate issue of an undertaking, which required 

clothes. Of this respectable prelate’s character, as drawn by 
Erasmus (Ep. cxxxv., and Ecclesiast. V. 810.) Jortin has given 
copious extracts, and subjoins a passage so full of taste, princi- 
ple, and feeling, that, slightly connected as it is with the sub- 
ject, I cannot prevail upon myself to withhold it from the reader t 
** It is witli a melancholy kind of pleasure that I transcribe these 
passages, and shall in other parts of this work Insert other testi- 
monies to the honour of the Archbishop ; whilst in the character 
of this amiable primate, drawn by so masterly a hand, I con- 
template that of my late patron (Thomas Herring, Archbishop 
of Canterbury) who, beside the good qualities in which he 
semblqd Warham, had piety without superstition and moder- 
ation without meanness, an open and a liberal way of thinking, ‘ 
and a constant attachment to the cause of sober and rational 
liberty, both civil and religious. Thus he lived, and died ; and 
few great men ever passed through this malevolent world, bettet 
beloved and less censured than he. , 

He told me once, with an obliging condescension which I can 
never forget, that hef would be to me what Warham was to 
Erasmus ; and what he promised, he performed : only less for- 
tunate in the choice of his humble friend, who could not be to 
him what Erasmus was to Warham. But if these pages should 
live, protected by the subject which they treat, and the mate- 
rials of which they arc composed, they may perhaps assist in 
doing justice to his memory. 

His mihi dilectum nomen manesque verendosy 
His saltern accumulvm donisy et Jungar arnica 
MunereJ Non totusy raplus licet y^opiime preesidy 
Eriperis : rv ({‘ : os placidurr^ moresque benignly^ 

Et venii ante t, cuius et pectore vivit imagoV 

(Life pf Erasmus.) 
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<}ie most consummate prudence: the Pope likewise 
transmitted him the strongest testimonies of his ap* 
probation, granting him a yeaiiy pension of two 
thousand ducats, and constituting him Perpetual Ad- 
muiistratcHr of the bishopric of Badajoz. 

By these extensive subsidies from foreign courts, 
and the unlimited munificence of his own’ sovereign, 
who was continually loading him with spiritual and 
temporal monopolies, Wolsey’s income is reported to 
have fallen little short of the revenues of the crown 
itself. This was a circumstance sufficient to raise the 
ambition of a nature, in itself so aspiring, to the most 
extravagant height. 

Upon the death of Leo X. in 1520, aiming at 
nothing less than the succession to St. Petei’’s cliair, 
he immediately despatched a secretary with i)roper 
instructions to Rome ; at the same time assuring 
both Charles and Francis by letter, that if he suc- 
ceeded in the object of his apjffication, they should 
meet with the most friendly I’t^trihution. The former 
of these princes, indeed, u as bound by repeiited pro- 
mises b) assist him in procuring the papacy: but be- 
fore the messenger arrived at Rome, the election had 
fallen on Adrian Bishop of Tortosa, who had been 
the Emperor’s tutor; tlujugh Wolsey upon three 
successive sciaitinies had nine, twelve, and nineteen 
voices. 

Chagrined as he must naturally have been at this 
duplicity, he yet smothered his resentment for the 
present, accepted the excuses of Charles on his se- 
cond visit to England ; and, upon the death of 
Adrian VI. in 1,523, apidietl again for his interest, 
wliich was positively engaged to him for the next 
vacancy. ^ But though tliis application was seconded 
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by a recommendatory letter under Henry’s oXvn hand; 
and Wolsey, knowing the power of gold ov^r the 
conclave, had taken care not to leave that nughty 
engine unemployed, his hopes were destined to un- 
dergo a second disappointment. This was owing 
principally to his reliance upon the Emperor, who 
never intended that he should be Pope, though he 
had settled an annual pension upon him, and at dif- 
ferent times treated him with the utmost complaisance 
and distinction.* 

In 1521, in an assembly of jn’elates and clergy 
held at York-House, the doctrines of Luther were 
condemned : forty-two of his en’oi's were enumerated; 
and Wolsey, after pul)lishing the papal bidl against 
Luther, ordered all persons, under pain of excommu- 
nication, to bring in such books of that heretic as 
were then in their hands. Notwithstanding this 
however it ap{)ears, from an article of his impeach- 
ment, that he was no persecutor ; for he was accused 
of having, by his remissness, pcnnittcd Luthei’anism 
to gain ground. 

His pride and ostentation, together with his un- 
bounded j)ower, raised him many powerful enemies, 
especially among tlie nobiUty, whom he affected to 
treat with arrogance and contempt. This behaviour 
was openly resented by Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
hanj, the only courtier who ventured to oppose him. 
Him therefore IV’^olsey resolved to sacrifice, appre- 
hending that his discontent might otherwise even- 
tually produce fomc effect upon the King. Buck- 
ingham was one of tlu; greatest subjects of the king- 

• He frequently $• Jed him, in his letters, “ Our most dear 
and special friend,” 
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dom, extremely beloved by the people, and as He- 
reditary High-Constable of England in possession 
of a post, which empowered him to control the 
actions even of his sovereign. This office was 
abolished at his death, and was perhaps one chief 
cause of hastening that event ; for Henry had fre- 
quently expressed his jealousy of it’s authonty. The 
ceremonial, indeed, observed by him at the corona- 
tion had been exceedingly disgustful to this arbi- 
trary prince. It w'as customary for the Constable to 
receive a sword from the king, which he held in his 
hand pronouncing aloud, “ With this sword I will 
defend thee against all thine enemies, if thou go- 
vemest according to law ; and with this sword I and 
the people of England will depose thee, if thou 
breakest thy coronation-oath.” The Duke having 
imprudently asserted in private company, that if the 
king should die without issue, he Avould claim the 
crown as the descendent of Anne of Gloucester, 
grand-daughter to Edward III., in which case he 
would punish Wolsey according to his demerits; the 
^Cardinal by his spies discovered that he cori'esponded 
with one Hopkins, a monk and pretended prophet, 
who had given him hopes of succeeding to the 
throne. This indiscretion combined with the nature 
of his office, and his puldic disapprobation of Wolsey, 
to revive Henry’s suspicions. Wolsey having col- 
lected materials for an impeachment, and deprived 
the duke ’of his two principal friends (the Earl of 
Northumberland his father-in-law, whom on a slight 
pretext he had committed to the Tower, and the 
Ea'l of Surrey his son-in-law, whom he had sent go- 
vernor to Ireland) caused him to !)c an’ested, and 
accused of Jiigh-treason. Of this he was convicted 
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by a thin and partial; house of peers, and speedily 
paid the forfeit with his 'head. Thenceforth his 
priestly adversary lost his little remaining credit 
with the people of England, who openly libelled him 
for this act of tyrannic cruelty. The Emperor also, 
upon hearing of the Duke’s death, exclaimed, “ that 
the butcher’s dog had womed the fairest hart in 
England.” 

At this period, Charles and Francis having made 
Henry the iimpire of their long-protrtu^ted quarrel, 
he empowered the Cardinal, as his representative, . to 
treat with the plenipotentiaries of the contending 
princes at Calais. The conferences were opened on 
the fourth of Aug’ust ; but Wolsey countenanced im- 
perial demands of such an extravagant description, 
that the French ministers rejected them : upon which 
the English minister paid a visit to Charles at Bruges,* 
and being received with all the honoiu’s due to royalty, 
in his mastei*’s name, concluded with him an olfensive 
alliance. Henry engaged to invade France the fol- 
lowing summer with 40,000 men, and betrothed to 
the Emperor the Princess Mary, his only child : an 
arrangement not only contrary to the true interests 
of the kingdom, but having a tendency likewise to 
render it eventually dependent upon that Monarch, 
by consigning to him the heiress of the English 
crown. War was, accordingly, declared against 
France in 1522. But this shameful treaty proved 
ultimately one cause of the Cardinal’s disgi'ace for 
in order to c.:aintain the incidental charges of' Bie 

* “ He was salnt-^d at the entering into the town of a merry 
fellow which said, Y . h'c rex regis iui atque regni sui, * Hail both 
king of thy king, . nd also of his realm.’" (Tindal’s Works, 
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war, the King % his favourite’s advice exacted a ' 
general loan from his subjects, amounting to one* 
tenth of the eifeets.of the laity, and one-fourth of 
those of the clergy. This, says Rapin, excited gene- 
ral clamours against the Cardinal throughout the 
kingdom ; but, on the tax being more gently levied 
than had been originally intended, the 'storm for 
awhile blew over, though another circumstance oc- 
casioned some fruitless com|)laints against him. 

Among other branches of erudition, he founded 
thp first Greek Professorship at Oxford : * but not 
-thinking that a sufficient mark of his esteem, in 
1535 he determined to build a college, and to furnish 
it with copies of all the manuscripts in the Vatican, 
as a lasting monument <jf his gratitude to the semi- 
nary in which he had received his education ; and 
liaving obtained the royal assent, he laid the first stone 
of the magnificent structure, then called Cardinal- 
but now Christ’s College, f Oxford, Avith a super- 

• Me had previously, in 1519, founded at the same university 
a {hiblte lecture in rhetoric and humanity, and endowed both 
these establishments with considerable stipends. Four or five 
years afterward, Robert Wakefield opened a public lecture for 
the learned languages at Cambridge, on the suggestion of 
Henry VIII.; and there also Robert Barnes prior of the Augus- 
tines, assisted by his pupil Thomas Parnell, elucidated Plautus, 
Terence, and Cicero, within the precincts of his own monas- 
tery; while Erasmus, the fourth Lady Margaret’s Professor, 
expoundecl to the students at large the Grammar of Chrysoloras. 

f Or Christ-Church. On the gate-house at the entrance into 
the college, he set his own arms above the King’s. At this, 
says Fuller, “ Henry took just offence. This was no verbal, but 
a r-ial Ego et Rex nteus, excusable by no plea iri manners or 
grammar, except only by (that which is rather fault, than figure) 

1 
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* scription in honour of the founder : erecting at the 
same time a grammar-school at Ipswich, the place 
of his nativity, to qualify young scholars for admit- 
tance to it. But in the prosecution of these schemes, 
he struck upon a dangerous rock ; for having raised 
his college on the scite of a dissolved priory, be- 
stowed uphn him by the King for that purpose, he 
farther procured authority to suppress several monas- 
teries in different parts of the kingdom, with a view 
of providing funds to support his new society. The 
Pope’s bulls indeed, which were transmitted to ccm- 
firm these gi’ants, had frequently lent their sanction to 
much heavier offences : nevertheless, his seizing upon 
the revenues of religious houses was regarded as sa- 
ciilege ; and the King for the first time openly ap- 
proving the popular discontent, several satires were 
published against liim. It does not ap(>ear, however, 
that he thought it worth his while to inquii’e after 
any of the authors : though Skelton, the poet-laurcat, 

a harsh downright Ilysterosh : but to humble the Cardinal’s 
pride, some afterward set up on a window a painted mastii^dog 
gnawing the spate-bone of a shoulder of mutton, to mind the 
Cardinal of his extraction, being the son of a butcher ; it being 
utterly improbable, as some have fancied, that that picture was 
placed there by the Cardinal’s own appointment, to be to him a 
monitor of humility.” {^Church- History.) 

. Wolsey founded also lectures at Oxford in theoldgy, civil 
law, physic, philosophy, and mathematics ; all ” swalloivedrtip 
(as Dr. Fiddes observes) in the ruins of that great inah, and in 
the devastation which after his fall was made of things af^xro- 
priated to pious uses. Whence it appears that, whatever kala- 
ries he paid these lecturers, v ct he never settled any estate upon 
the lectureships by deed • which perhaps was observed by Arch- 
bishop Laud, who ii:‘>>pily by such a deed preserved his Arabic 
lecture from falling > .sacrifice.” C^-ife of Wolsey.) 
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was so apprehensive on account of some scurrilous 
ver^ which he had written upon the occasion, that 
he took refuge in the sanctuary, in order to avoid 
the Cardinal’s resentment. 

Fortunately, about this time, Wolsey gained a 
fresh ascendency over his sovereign by an occurrence 
which was known only to a few individuals. The 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, or BuUen, had re- 
cently been introduced at the English court. This 
young lady having been formerly in the service of 
Henry’s sister, the Queen of France, was received 
by Queen Katharine as one of her maids of honour. 
The King no sooner saw her, it is said, than he was 
struck with her beauty. His passion however lay con- 
cealed for some time, and was first discovered by the 
following accident : 

Wolsey’s revenue and manner of living equalled, 
in all respects, the circumstances and the state of a 
prince. His household consisted of eight hundred 
persons, many of whom were knights and gentle- 
men-; and even some of the nobility, with a view of 
eduesting their children, suffered them to bear offices 
in his family as domestics. Among these was the 
Eaid of Northumberland, whose son Lord Percy, in 
his attendance upon the Cardinal, having frequent 
opportunities of conversing with the ladies of the 
court, addressed Anne Boleyn in particular with 
such success, that in the end they were privately 
affianced to each other. Their amour at last reached 
the King’s ear, upon which the violence of his tem- 
per immediately broke out. He ordered Wolsey to 
ri monstrate with the Earl of Northumberland ; and 
the young nobleman being severelj rebuked by his fa- 
ther for the indiscretion of which he had beta guilty, 

• VOL. I. E 
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the afiair terminated in a fcnmal dissolution of the con* 
tract, the marriage of the young lover to a daughter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and tl^e dismission of 
Anne Boleyn to her relations in the country. Henry, 
however, could not long bear her out of his sight. 
She was, therefore, speedily recalled from h» banish- 
ment: but, prior to that event, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred, which gave rise to the subse- 
quent proceedings in relation to the divorce, and was 
another cause of the Cardinal’s disgrace. 

In 1527, embassadors arrived from France, for the 
purpose of completing some negociations between 
Heniy, who had abandoned the Emperor’s party, and 
the French King. One of these was, that Francis, 
or his son the Duke of Orleans, should espouse the 
Princess Mary. The commissioners had adjusted 
every thing to the mutual satisfaction of all parties ; 
when the Bishop of Tarboe, one of the French 
plenipotentiaries, expressed liis doubts upon the Prin- 
cess’ legitimacy, on account of her being the daugh- 
ter of Katharine, who had formerly been mairied 
to Prince Arthur. Whether or not this objection 
was suggested by, previous agreement, in order to 
serve the King’s secret views, he certainly made « 
handle of it ; and from tliis time openly avowing hil 
affections to Anne Boleyn, the courtiers worshipped 
her as the rising sun, through whose influence aloite 
the royal favour was to lie cultivated. ;; 

WoLsey very probably at first thought his mast^ 
meditated only that sjCfies of criminal intercourse* 
with respect to whi. h, it is well known, his Emi- 
nence enti'rtainec! not the most correct notions.— 
He bowed thereft re with the crowd, and left nothing 
untried which might engage the new mist^ss in his 
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interest: but when he found the King, unaUe to 
gain his end upon any other terms than those of 
wedlock, had determined at all events to gratify 
his passion, there was no species of argument w En- 
treaty which he did not use, repeating his prayers 
and supplications even upon his knees. This zeal 
however was far from being pleasing to Henry, 
who could not endure any thing like restraint; and it 
may also account for the ill-will, which Anne Boleyn 
subsequently bore the Cardinal : though, u[)on her 
second apiiearance in the royal family, she for some 
time behaved very courteously to him, and wrote 
him several kind and respectful letters, which are 
stiU extant. 

It is not surprising, that his secret enemies should 
embrace this opportunity of undermining one, whom 
they durst not openly attack ; for it was dangerous 
to interfere -mth Henry, in cases where his pre- 
possessions were to be removed. They pitched upon 
Anne Boleyn, therefore (whose dislike of Wolsey they 
wer€ not unacqviainted with) as their most powerful 
engine : |gnd, an occasion offering shortly afterward 
to separate the minister from his master, they did 
not nej^ect to improve the advantage. The w'ars in 
Ihily had, during tliis year, been canied to great ex- 
tremity, The city of Rome had been sacked by 
Cierman soldiers ; and Clement VII, was actually a 
captive in the Emperor’s hands. Ui)on tliis occasion, 
the Cardinal having distinguished himself in sevei'al 
embassies to foreign princes, his foes in the council 
proposed that he shoi’ld lje sent embassador to the 
com' , of France to mediate for his Holiness’ release, 
as well as to settle some*otlier matte is more imme- 
*liately relative to the English interests. 

E 2 
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Whether Wolsey was aware of the plot laid against 
him or not, is uncertain; He had, undoubtedly, * air 
eagfer desire to serve the Roman pontiff ; and he per* 
hajfe thought himself too firmly riveted in his sove- 
reign’s esteem, to be shaken by the cabals of a fac- 
tion. Be^ that as it may, on the eleventh of July he 
left London with a numerous and splendid retinire, 
the furniture of the mule on which he himself rode 
being richly embroidered with bits and stirrups of 
massy gold ; concluded a most advantageous treaty 
with France ; was entertained on the Continent with 
a magnificence scarcely to be parallelled ; and return- 
ing home, after an absence of two months, in spite 
of the intrigues of his enemies during his absence 
was received by his royal m^ter with the warmest 
tokens of approbation. 

Henry’s attachment to him, indeed, seemed greatly 
to have increased ; for, beside acknowledging his ser- 
vices upon this emergency in a letter under his hand 
and seal, he was pleased to appoint a public thanks- 
giving on the occasion, repairing himself withP his 
Queen and numbers of the nobility to St. PauFs 
Church ; and aftf rwaixl, in grand procession, to dine 
with the Cardinal. In conse<iuence of this embassy 
also, he bestowed upon him the rich bishopric of 
Winchester ; and on the sickness of Clement VII.. 
when the legate’s ambition was a third time directed 
to the triple crown, recommended him so strenuous^, 
that no doubt can r(;asonably be entertained of his 
sincere desire to have raised him to the popedom. 
Had not his Holinoso indeed unexpectedly recovered, 
it is highly pr^' jable that the Cardinjd of York 
would at this fii.ie have att^ed the object oi his 
wishffs. 
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Not many weeks afterward, the French King 
acnt embassadors to Henry^ in order to ratify the 
treaties negociated between the two crowns. Wojsey 
took upon him to regulate the reception given to 
these foreigners; and certainly, if we may credit 
the repcnrt of Cavendish, who was an eye>witness 
of all that passed during their stay in * England, 
they were entertained with a degree of sumptuous- 
ness unknown to modem times. Banquets, balls, 
and tournaments distinguished every day; and, as 
it was one of the last efforts of his ministerial splen- 
dor, we insert the particulars of one of the mag- 
nificent entertainments given by him at tlampton- 
Court upon this occasion. The Cardinal having 
commanded his purveyors to spare no expense or 
pains, the appointed day being come, the company 
assembled about noon, from which time till that of 
supper they hunted in one of the King’s parks within 
three miles of Hampton. On their return, wliich 
was not till evening, every person was conveyed to a 
different apartment; each being furnished with fire 
and wine, and no less than two hundred and eighty 
beds in the whole, where they stmd till they were 
summoned to the banqueting-rooms. 

These were all set out in a very splendid man- 
ner, being hung with cloth of gold and silver, and 
having rich lustres descending from the ceUings, with 
laige sconces of silver gilt and filled with wax-lights, 
which were fixed against the waUs. But the pre- 
sence-chamber exceeded all the rest, where was fixed 
a sumptuous canopy, under which was the table 
jdated by itself for the CardinaL Here were the 
great buffets and side-bdards loadea with gold and 
silver plate^ which cast such a brightness by tae re- 

3 
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flexion of the tapers, as was quite astonishing : here 
also the gentlemen of the Cardinal’s household richly 
dressed united to serve, and all things thus prepared, 
the trumpets being sounded, the guests came in to 
supper; which consisted of such abundance, both of 
diflerent meats and cookeiy, as surprised the French 
embassadors, who were so charmed with the splen- 
dor of what they saw, and the sweetness of the mu- 
sic they heard playing on every side of them, that 
they seemed “ rapt into a heavenly paradise.” 

Now, all this time, the Cardinal was absent ; but, 
on the appearance of the second course, he suddenly 
came in among them booted and spurred. All the 
company attempted to rise : but his Eminence desir- 
ing they would keep their places, he sat down at his 
own table in his riding-dress, as he was, and grew as 
merry and agi’eeable as he ever had been known in 
his life. This second course must have been the 
finest thing the Frenchmen ever saw : but the raMl^ 
curiosity in it at which they all wondered, and which 
indeed was worthy of wonder, was a castle riith 
images in the same, like St. Paul’s Church for ' the 
model of it; where were l>easts, Irirds, fowls, person- 
ages most excellently made, “ some fighting with 
swords, some with guns and cross-lrows, some danc- | 
ing w'ith ladies, some on horses in complete harness | 
jousting with long and sharp sj>ears, and many more 
devices than T am abl*‘ (adds Cavendish) to desepbe. 
Among all one T noted : there was a chess-lioanl 
made with spictxl-plot'',* with men thereof to the 
same. " And because the Frenchmen are very c'x- 
pert at that my I^ord Cardinal gave that 


* Query paste? \V, 
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same to a French gentleman, commanding that there 
should be made a good case- to convey the same into 
his cotintry. 

Then the Cardinal called for a great gold-cup 
filled with wine; and pulling off his cap, said, ‘ I 
drink a health to the King my sovereign, and next 
unto the King your master.’ And when he had 
taken a hearty draught, he desired the principal em- 
bassador to {)ledge him. And so all the lords pledged 
the health in order. Thus was the night spent in 
great harmony and good humour, till many of the 
company were obliged to l)e led to their teds ; and 
the next day having staid to dine with the Cardinal, 
the embassadors de])arted toward Windsor, where they 
were treated, tefore their going into their own coun- 
tiy, in a manner still more niagnificent by the King. 

But nothing more plainly proves tlie degree of 
royal favour, wliich Wolsey enjoyed after his last re- 
turn from France, than the frequent visits paid him 
by Henry at his palace at Hampton-Court ; which in 
1528 was completely finished, and elegantly fur- 
nished. His Majesty was highly pleased, indeed, both 
with the situation and the beauty of the edifice;* upon 

* I think it is Grotius, who says ; 

** Si quis opes nescit — sed quis iamcn ille ? — BriiannaSy 
Hamptincurtay trios constdat die Lares 
Contulerit toto ciim sparsa palatia mundoy 
Dicet * ibi Regesy hie habitare Deos.' ** 

IMITATED. 

Of England's wealth the proud display, 

Stranger, wauld’st thou at once survey. 

To Hampton «court repair ; 

Then seek each/)ther palace <^ay. 

Wherever it glitters to the da} , 

Here Kings ^‘eslde,*^ thouMt surely say, 

** But Gods inhab' t therje.*’ 
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whidb the Cardinal g^ierously made him a present 
of it: and the King, delighted with thei gift, be» 
stowed upon him his palace of Richmond in retu)m. 

Having thus conducted Wolsey from his birth to 
the summit of his fortune, we must now follow hjm 
down the hill, in which, as it not unusually happens, 
his progress was still more rapid than it had been even 
during his ascent. 

Queen Katharine’s years adding to her temper, 
which was naturally grave, made her now become 
more distasteful than ever to King Henry ; his pas- 
sion for Anne Bolcyn too, who managed her attrac- 
tions with the utmost art of coquetry, was greatly 
augmented : so that fluctuating between the thoughts 
of a mistress and a wife, Henry was ^ entangled, 
that rather than be disa|)pointed of the one, he re- 
solved to rid himself of the other. Feai*ful however 
of engaging too far in so weighty a business alone, 
Wolsey having o|}tained the King’s licence by his 
own legatine authority summoned all the bishops, 
with the most learned men of both universities and 
of several cathedral colleges of the realm, to consult 
upon his Majesty’s case. But as these counsellors 
thought the matter too nice a jjoint for their decisioQ, 
application was finally made to the Pope; who, 
in compliance with the royal request, sent Cardinal 
Campeggio into England, that he might conjunc- 
tively with Wolsey determine, whether Henry’s njar- 
riage with Katharine was lawful or not. But first 
the King called an assemlJy of all the great men in 
his kingdom, spiritual and tem|K)ral, with many others 
of inferior degree, and in a set speech endeavoured to 
excuse the meditated proce('<lings ; laying the greatest 
stress upon the horrors of mind, which he had suffered 
ever since the doubt stated by the French embassa- 
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dors. He submitted every thing however, he addecb 
to the wisdom of the Pope’s legates, who were autho> 
rised by hts Holiness to decide this important cause. 
His measui'es thus artfully prepared, the legatine court 
was opened on the twenty-first of June following. 

The circumstances of this celebrated trial are well 
known. The Queen, a woman of resolute mind, pro- 
tested against the legates as incomjMJtent judges ; ap- 
pealed to her husband for her conjugal fidelity ; and 
quitting the court, would never again enter it. The 
legates however proceeded according to the forms of 
law, though she appealed from them to the Pope, 
and excepted both to the place, the judges, and the 
lawyers. Henry would not suffer the cause to he re- 
moved to Rome. Every attempt made to induce 
the Queen to comply with his Majesty’s plea.sure 
proved fruitless. The public were divided; some 
pitied Hemy, but more had compassion for Katha- 
rine : and as Wolsey had now by his pride incurred 
the universal odium of the peoj)le, while the abettors 
of* the divorce charged upon him all the difficulties 
thrown in it’s way, the partisans on the other side 
as unanimously condemned him for having prompted 
his master to a measure of such iniquitous barbarit)'. 
But of this last charge the Cardinal fully cleared 
himself, by calling upon his sovereign in open court 
to attest his innocence; ujwn which the King de- 
clared, that he had invariably advised him against 
it. This he might do with a safe conscience, as he 
was actually jealous of Wolsey’s being secretly con- 
cerned in the protraction of the cause, and had there- 
fore determined to consign him to destruction. 

It was apparent indeeS, ujmn the breaking up of the 
court, thaj. the Cardinal had nothing favourable to 
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expect from that quarter : for the Duke of Suffolk, by 
the Kinp^’s direction, coming' toward the bench upon 
which he and Campeggio were sitting, exclaimed with 
a haughty tone and a furious countenance, “ It was 
never merry in England, while we had any cardinals 
among us.” * To which the fonner calmly repUed, 
“ Sir, of all men within this i-ealm, ye have least 
cause to dispraise cai'dinals ; for if I, poor cardinal, 
had not been, you should have had at this present no 
head upon your shoulders.” f 

* On the removid of his cause to Rome, the King 
was not only enraged, hut afflicted : and it was* for 
the purpose of dispelling his melancholy (as Hall, 
Stow, I'apin, and Buniet affirm) that he resolved upon 
a [rrogress into the (country. He set out accordingly, 
attended hy his royal retinue; and was met at Graf- 
ton ill Northamptonshire hy Wolsey and Campeggio, 
the latter of whom came to take his leave before he 
rt'turnedinto Italy. Previously to this meeting many 
wagers had lieen made among the courtiers, that the 
King w*ouhl not speak to Wolsey. But, to the great 
disappointment of his enemies, Henry received bm 
■nith a smiling countenance : and having talked 4o 
him some time aside at the window, .said, “ Go A) 
your dinner, and take my Lord Cardinal to kei|) 
you company, and after dinner I will talk with yio 
farther.” Upon which, he retired himself to diae 
with Anne Boleyn, who accompanied him on his 
progress : ar.fl the cardinals sat down at a table, pifc- 

^ The commune aamat qnotidie^ ech a man to other, 

‘ The coiitry u. tlie curseder that cardinals comcn in.’ ” , 

(^Vibions of Pier’s PJoughmai.) 

t A^hiding ti* the Duke’s marriage with the King’s sister, hy 
which Henry had at first bech heavily oflfended. , 
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pared in the presence-chamber for them and the other 
lords. There is something curious in the account, 
which Cavendish has preserved from one of the per- 
sons who waited at table, of the discourse between 
the King and his mistress upon this occasion. It 
referred to Wolsey ; and Anne Boleyn spying, “ Sir, 
is it not a marvellous thing, to see what debt and 
danger he hath brought you in with all your subjects?” 
“ How so, sweetheart?” asked the King. “ For- 
sooth,” replied she, “ there is not a man within all 
your realm, worth five pounds, but he hath indebted' 
you to him.” This she said, because the King had 
formerly by Wolsey ’s advice raised money on the 
people through the very unpojmlar measure of a loan ; 
but Henry exculpated liis ministtT, rejoining, “ Well, 
as for that" there was in him no blame ; for I know 
that matter liettcr than you, or any other.” “ Nay, 
Sir,” cried the lady, “ lieside that, what things hath 
he wrought within this realm to your great slander ! 
There is never a nobleman, but if he had done half 
SQaimich as he hath done, he were well worthy to lose 
his head. Yea, if my lord of Norfolk, my lord of 
Suffolk, or my lord my father had done much less, 
they should have lost their heads ere this.” “ Then 
I j)erceive,” said the Ring, “ you are not the Cardi- 
nal’s friend.” “ Why, Sir,” answered she, “ 1 have 
no cause, nor any that loveth you ; no more has your 
(irace, if ye consider well his doings.” During this 
conversation in the royal chamber, W^olsey was treated 
with litth^ h’ss iisperity by the Duke of Norfolk with- 
out : so that every hand appeared ready to puU down 
a falling favourite, though the King, to the great an- 
noyance of many of Kis courtiers, consulted with 
him four ^hours that seme evening. At night how- 
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ever, when the Cardinal’s servants came to prepare 
a lodging for him, they were told there was no room : 
so that he was obliged to sleep at the house of one 
Mr. Empson, at some distance in the country ; and 
in the morning, when in obedience to his Majesty^ 
commands he attended the court, he found him just 
' ready to mount his horse, and was coldly ordered by 
him to consult with the lords of the council. This 
was contrived by Anne Boleyn, who rode out with 
the King, and in order to prevent his returning be- 
fore Wolsey’s departure, had provided an entertain- 
ment for him at Hanwell-Park. 

Convinced as he was by this unkind separation, 
that all his prosperity was at an end, the Cardinal 
was too wise to expose himself to the raillery of the 
coiirtiers, by appearing humbled or terrified at his ap- 
proaching disgrace. Immediattdy after dinner he set 
out with his collegue for London, whence in a few 
days Campeggio took his jouniey to Rome. Bwt 
a report prevailing, that he was secretly conveying 
abroad in his baggage a considerable treasure belai||^ 
ing to Wolsey, the Custom-House officers by tile 
royal order sto})ped him at Dover, and made > ao 
thorough a search, that the legate complained of tiie 
insult offered to his character. I’liis however miljr 
drew down upon him a rebuke from the King$ ■ fior 
having dared to assume any character in his domi- 
nions without his particular licence ; so that the Ita- 
lian was glad to be permitted to leave England with- 
out farther molestation. 

It was now torm-time, and Wolsey for the last 
time proceeded i his usual state to open the court 
of chancery, in October l'52d, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk came to his house alt , Westmin- 
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ster, {Uid in the King’s name demanded ^he great 
seal: at the same time ordering him immediately 
to dejjart to his seat at Esher. But he told their 
lordships, that he held the place of Chancellor by pa- 
tent for life, and that as he had received the seal 
fiiom his Majesty’s own hands, into those alone he 
would deliver it. By this positive refusal the noble 
envoys were deeply offended. On their returning 
the next day however, with Henry’s |xjremptory 
command upon the subject, he comj)licd; though 
not without some sharp reflexions on the conduct 
of the two dukes, who with good grounds were 
suspected to have had the principal hand in his 
ruin. 

The fatal business thus commenced, the Cardinal 
proceeded with the utmost coolness and submission. 
He called all his officers before him, ordered an imme- 
diate inventory to I)e taken of his whole property, and 
the several moveables being arranged in an extensive 
gallery and the chamber adjoining, left them all for 
Ae King. His treasury, indeed, resembled that of 
an Eastern monarch, rather than that of an Eurojjean 
subject : consisting of an infinite vmiety of rich stuffs, 
with cloths and silks of all colours and manufactures; 
a thousand pieces of Holland, beside his hangings of 
gold and silver arras, and the magnificent robes and 
coats which he had bought for the use of his two col- 
leges at Oxford and Ipswich. But these were trifles, 
compared with what was to be seen in Ids chambers: 
there were placed very large tables wholly covered 
with plate, a great part of which was solid gold, all 
the rest of his goods and furniture l)caring an equal 
proportion ; so that his*known opulence, verv proba- 
bly, was ,no small inducement to the peiaecution 
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against him. All things thus settled, he prepared 
to withdraw to Esher; but just as he was setting 
off. Sir William Gascoigne his treasurer informed' 
him, it was rumoured abroad that he was to pro^ 
ceed to the Tower : upon which he replied, express- 
ing at the same time some dissatisfaction at his 
uiikindness in reporting to him every light story, 
“ that he had done nothing to deserve imprison- 
ment; but, having received all he possessed of the 
King, it was but reasonable that lie should return 
it to him again.” 

He then took boat, having with him most of his 
servants with some furniture and provisions, and di- 
rected his course toward Putney. Upon this occa- 
sion, the Thames was crowded with spectator on 
both sides ; and a great number of boats were filled 
with persons, hoping to see him carried to the 
Tower, who during his prosperity had followed him 
with acclamations and blessings.* Having landed at 
Putney, he immediately mounted liis mule. Ids at- 
tendants lx;ing on horseback : but he had scarcelpr 
reached the loot of the hill ix^yond the town, whe!i 
he w as overtaken ijy Sir John Norris, one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chaml>er, who saluting liig 
Eminence in the sovereign’s name, tohl him “ )lie 
was sent express to assure him, that he w^as as muob 
in the royal favour as ever : that this disgrace yws 
only to serve a turn, and please some particular 
people; birlding him to IxJ of good courage, foii*as 
his Majesty wfis aljle, so he was willing, to makuup 

* And so it has c-. : : been : 

— Sed tjuid * 

TV, ha Rcmi h Sequilur Jortunaw, ut semper, et odil ■ 

. Damnatos!’* (./uv. ^Sat. x.) 
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all his losses^” Surprised at the joyful news, the 
Cardinal immediately quitted his mule, and falling 
upon his knees in the highway, betrayed an unmanly 
extravagance of transport. He pulled off his hat, 
praised the King’s goodness, and repeatedly em- 
braced the bearer of the happy tidings : after which 
Noms presented to him a gold ling set with a rich 
stone, in token of Heniy’s recovered friends! lip ; and 
Wolsey in return, taking from about his neck a 
gold cross, in which a piece of the Holy (!!ross was 
said to be enclosed, liestowed it upon Sir .lohn, as a 
jx*rpetual remembrance of his service. Then, be- 
tliinking liimself of what would lie most acceptable 
to the moharch, he sent him his fool Patch, w hom 
six of his tallest yeomen were scari'cly able to force 
away, so reluctantly he parted with his old master: 
and with this present his Majesty ajipeai’ed highly 
delighted. 

All these great promises, however, eventually came 
; to nothing. The Cardinal, upon reaching his rc- 
[ treat,' «iifvas suffereti to continue there three weeks, 
without either beds, table-clotlis, or disiies to eat his 
meat upon; neither had lie money to buy any: so 
that he must infallibly have perisheil, had it not lieen 
for the supplies sent to him by the country-people. 
In these sad circumstances his secretai’y* one day 
told him, that he ought in conscienci: to consider him 
and his other attendants, who had never in weal or in 
woe forsaken liim. “ jVlas ! Thomas.” said lu*, •• you 
know I have nothing to give either to you, or to 
them; which makes me both ashamed, and sorry.” 
After which, by Cromwell’s advice, b.>rro wing some 


* Thomas Cromwell, arterward Eurl of Essex, 
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money of his chaplains, upon many of whom he 
had bestowed considerable benefices, he ordered his 
servants to be called up before him, and surveyed them 
for some time with great tenderness, while his silence 
and the tears which ran down his cheeks testified his 
inward affliction. At length, perceiving them also 
weeping bitterly around him, he made them a most 
affecting speech, lamented that he had not done 
more for them during his prosperity; but excused 
himself, at the same time, by the promptitude which 
his enemies had evinced in observing, that “ no office 
could cseai)e his rapacity.” He then deplored his pre- 
sent situation, which had left him only the bare 
clothes upon his back, thanked them all heartily for 
their services, and giving them their wages and his 
blessing, told them they must provide for themselves. 
After this, most of his servants left him. Cavendish, 
however, remained about his |)crson, and Cromwell 
proceeded to take care of his affaire in the metropolis. 

And now he began to tliscover how little the King, 
notwithstanding his specious pi’etences, was dH|)08ecl 
to be his friend. From the rigorous proceedings in- 
deed commenced against him at law, his Majesty had 
obviously resolved to have liim at his mercy, uponfftie 
statute of preemunire. But though he hatl lieen fully 
authorised to execute his legatine commission, ort the 
suggestion of several of the lords of the council ll^de- 
clinedpleadingtothe information exhibited againsfhim, 
and threw himself entirely on the royal mercy. Upon 
this, judgement wa^ signed. He received assurances 
however from flenry, that he would not proceed to 
the utmo.st rigour of the law ; and soon afterward had 
part of fjis goods restored to him, and obtained a jjro- 
^^■gtection from the King : but still diligent inquiry con- 
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titiued to be made after all his estates and effects, and- 
vheneRer any were tound, they were immediately 
confiscated to his Miyesty’s use. 

It seems difficult to reconcile the different parts of 
Henry’s behaviour upon this occasion. Finding Wol- 
sey was no longer his ci’eature, he therefore perhaps 
discarded him as his favourite: and yet he appears 
to have been ashamed of his caprice, as he qualified 
every instance of his severity with some act of pre- 
tended tenderness and compassion. Thus in the par- 
liament summoned immediately after the Cardinal’s 
disgrace, when the Lords exhibited forty-four articles 
of impeachment against him, and the bill through 
Cromwell’s management had been rejected in the 
Lower House, the King expresseti great satisfaction 
at it; all those articles indeed were built upon so 
weak a foundation that. Lord Herlx^rt says, no mi- 
nister w'as ever displaced with less to allege against 
him. In some of them, it was made a capital offence 
to have done several things, ivhich had been sanc- 
tioned by tlie sovereign’s licence and in consequence 
of jhis express command ; and even those, which bore 
a more plausible appearance, contained at the utmost 
mere trifles, and might be deemed errors rather than 
Climes. But though this ill-supported impeachment 
fell to the ground, and his Majesty in one of his 
relenting fits granted him the most ample of pardons, 
his iU fortune still continued to pui'suc him ; nor 
would his hard-hearted master be satisfied, so long 
as he had any thing left, which it was possible to 
wring from his grasp. 

Henry first insisted upon his sig-ong resignation 
of Ybrk-House. He nWt comjjertd him i > make 
ever, by deed of gift, the revenues < if the bishopric of 

. VOL. T. v 
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Winchester ; and then refused to pay his debts, or to 
allow him sufficient to subsist upon : so that, harassed 
and worn out by these successive vexations, Wolsey 
at length fell dangerously ill of a fever. When his 
indisposition however was mentioned at court, tha 
King inconsistently expressed the greatest uneasiness; 
declared he would not lose him for twenty thousand; 
pounds ; ordered one of his own physidjans to attend 
him; and being told that nothing was so likely to 
promote his recovery as some mark of his royal favour, 
not only sent him a ring containing his own picture 
engraved upon a ruby, but also made Anne Boleyn 
take the tablet of gold from her side, and with many 
obliging expressions entreat his acceptance of it, as 
a token of her esteem and affection. Yet Wolsey 
was no sooner convalescent, than the prospect re- 
sumed all it’s gloom : Henry dissolved both his 
colleges, though in the humblest and most earnest 
manner he besought him to spare them : and the 
Cardinal having in his prosperity, at a great e»> 
pense, built himself a tomb, which was not finidied 
at the time of his fall, his Miyesty seized that a^so; 
nor would he be prevailed upon to restore it, though 
his old favourite begged it of him in the moving term 
of a burying-place, which, “ on account of his great 
heaviness (he said) he was soon likely to want.” Henry, 
however, was not equally inflexible to all his requests; 
for Wolsey representing about this time, that the air 
of Esher was prejudicial to his constitution, he was 
immediately permitted remove to Richmond, and a 
sum of money was ' ssued from the Treasury to ren- 
der his circumstanc. s somewhat more easy. 

His removal to Richmond gave great alarm to his 
enemies. They tlisliked the proximity «f ihat place 
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to the court, and were in continual fear lest their 
fickle prince should relapse into his former attach- 
ment. They determined, therefore, to move him to a 
greater distance ; and considering his diocese in the 
North as the most suitable for his future residence, 
they found no difliculty in procuring an order from 
the Kihg for that purpose. The poor Cardinal in vain 
solicited leave to retire to Winchester. No spot 
nearer than Yorkshire was allowed ; and as he pro- 
tracted his departure, on account of his want of 
money, and because there Avas no exact time fixed 
for his journey, the Duke of Norfolk one day meet- 
ing his secretary Cromwell said to him, “ Go, tell 
thy master, that unless he quickly removes toward 
the North, I will tear him to pieces with my teeth.” 
Which being repeated to the Cardinal ; “ Then,” 
ci'ied he, “ it is time for me to be going:” and accord- 
ingly he left Richmond a few days afterw'ard, taking 
the road for his archiepiscopal seat at Cawood. 

No sooner was he settled in this place, than he 
wholly gave himself up to devotion and his pastoral 
(iharge ; making daily distributions to the poor, and 
keeping a hospitable table for aU comers. His cus- 
tom was, to visit all the little parish-churches in the 
vicinity, in which one of his chaplains generally 
preached; and occasionally he dined at a farmer’s 
house, where he was constantly surrounded with a 
great numljer of indigent people, whom he conversed 
with and relieved.* Finding his palace also very 
Much out of repair, he at one time engaged above 
three hundred workmen in fitting it up: but such 

* See the State-Book, which came out from the office of the 
king’s printer in 1586, entitled ‘ A Remedy for Sedition,’ 
Signal. E 2. * 
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was the malignity of his enemies at court, that this 
was inteipreted to his disadvantage; as it appears 
from one of Cromwell’s letters, in which he says, 
‘f Some there be that do allege your Grace keeps too 
great a house and family, and that you are continu- 
ally building : for the love of God, therefore, have 
respect, and refrain.” 

In consequence of this admonition, the Cardinal 
began to contract his manner of living: but his 
adversaries, resolved upon his destruction, transsferred 
Uieir criminations to the preparatives which, in some 
measure without his knowlet^e, the dean and chapter 
of his cathedi’al were making for his solemn installa- 
tion. These were, indeed, of such i-eported magni- 
ficence, that for a week before the day apjjointed for 
the ceremony, people from all parts of the kingdom 
crowded out of curiosity to the city of York. 

An accident at this time took place, which showed 
that Wolsey was tlie slave of superetition. “ On 
All-Saints’ Day, the Cardinal being at dinner with 
his chaplains, Dr. Augustine a physician, clothed 
with a very heavy velvet gown, in rising tip pushed 
against the Cardinal’s silver cross placed at the corner 
of the table, which fell so heavy uj)on the head of 
Dr. Bonnor, that the blood came trickling down. 
Upon this the Cardinal immediately retired to his 
chamlKr, and shaking his head said, ‘ Malwn 
Qmcii;'* which lie .'ifterward interpreted to Caven- 
dish upon his death bed, telling him, that ‘ the cross 
rejiresented bis ]<erson ; Dr. Augustine, who threw it 
down, his < leniy and informer: and the chaphu” 

' A parallel anticipation of Archbishop Laud’s, foundeil 
upon some Surrey churches struck by lightning, is recorded 1>J 
Dr. Wordsworth, EccU Diogr, I. 509. 
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being wounded imported, that his p0W6r <ira8 at an 
end, and death Would quickly ensue.’” These Words, 
when the Earl of Northumberland and Sir Walter 
Walsh arrived at Cawood to arrest him, were consi- 
dered by weak men as a prophecy, though in fact 
tlxey amounted to little more than the well-grounded 
apprehensions of a fallen statesman. 

The Earl and Sir Walter attended by a body ot 
horse, which plainly Ixespoke their commission, pro- 
ceeded immediately into the hall, and demanded 
from the porter his keys. The man, astonished at 
their request, refused to deliver them without his 
master’s ordei’. To prevent disturbance, therefore, 
they contented themselves xvith taking an oath from 
him, “ That no pei’son should go out or come in till 
he received farther dii-ections.” The Cardinal all this 
while remained ignorant of what passed below ; till 
one of the servants found means to apprise him, that 
the Earl of Northumbciiand Avas in the hall. Wolsey, 
who was then at dinnei*, conceiving it to be merely a 
friendly visit from his old pupil, immediately rose 
from table, and went down staii’s to meet the Earl ; 
expressed his concern not to have received notice of 
his intention, that he might have given him a better 
i-eception ; and taking Mm by the hand led him to 
his apartment, the EaxTs gentleman following, where 
as they were conversing aside in a Avindow, Nor- 
thumberland said, “ My Lord, I arre^ you fbr high- 
treason.” Upon this, Wolsey demanded to see his 
authority ; and, the Eai’l refusing to produce his com- 
mission, declared he would not submit to his arrest. 
Sir Walter Walsh however coming up during the 
debate, and repeating Avhat the Earl had befor? 
stated, he» instantly surrenderwl Mmself. 
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As soon as the country-people were informed of 
this transaction, they surrounded the palace with 
expressions of the deepest sorrow, as the Cardinal 
had always been the protector and friend of the poor ; 
and upon his setting off on his journey to London 
followed him for several miles, till he desired them 
to depart and be patient, for that he feared not his 
enemies, but entii'ely submitted himself to the will 
of Heaven. The first night he lodged at Pontefract- 
Abbey, tbe next with the Black Friars at Doncaster, 
and the night following at Sheffield-Park, where he 
remained eighteen days. Here he was kindly enter- 
tained by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and had great 
respect shown him by the neighbouring gentlemen, 
who flocked in to visit him. But as he sat one day 
at dinner, he was taken extremely ill with a sudden 
coldness at liis stomach. Apprehending this to be an 
oppression occasioned by wind, he immediately sent 
to an apothecary for some medicine to expel it, and 
received a little present relief. But if he was not then 
poisoned (as some imagined) either by himself or 
others, this disorder it appears, from whatever it 
originated, was the cause of his death ; for he was 
in so languishing a condition when Sir William King- 
ston, Lieutenant of the Tower, arrived to take him 
into custody and attend him to London, that he was 
hardly able to walk across his chamber. This circum- 
stance too, of^ being consigned to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, gave a considerable shock to his weakened 
frame ; for when the Earl of Shrewsbury ordered 
Cavendish to inuirm him of that officer’s arrival in 
the most delicate manner, he smote his thigh, and 
■>yitli a heavy sigh exclaimed, “ I now see what is pre- 
paring for me.” This expression, as importing a dread 
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of public execution, seems wholly to negative the 
idea of his having poisoned himself. Ill however as 
he was, he left the Earl of Shrewsbury’s the follow- 
ing morning, and by easy progress reached another 
seat of his Lordship’s that night. 

Thus he continued three days making short jour- 
neys, till he arrived at Leicester- Abbey. Here the 
Abbot and the whole convent received him in the 
court with the utmost reverence; but the Cardinal 
only said, “ Father Abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you and continuing on his mule to the 
foot of the stairs which led to his chamber, he was 
with much difficulty helped up and put to bed. 

This was on Saturday the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber, and on the Monday following his illness had so 
far increased, that in the general opinion of his at- 
tendants it was impossible he could long survive. On 
Tuesday morning early Sir William Kingston entered 
his room, and inquiring how he had rested, he de- 
voutly replied, “ I only wait the pleasure of Heaven 
to render my poor soul into the hands of my Creator.” 
After this, having spent about an hour at confession, 
upon a second visit from Kingston, finding his disso- 
lution at hand, he said, “ I pray you have me heartily 
recommended to his royal Majesty, and beseech him 
on my behalf to call to his remembrance all matters 
that have passed between us from the beginning, 
especially with regard to his business with the queen;* 
and then will he know in his conscience, whether I 
have offended him. He is a prince of a most royal 

* The charge however, frequently urged against Wolsey 
(that through his intrigues Lnngland, Bishop of I.'ncojn, sug- 
gested scruples to Henry upon the subject, as his ‘ ghostly 
* father’) appears from a note of Dr. Wordsworth’s to be un- 
founded. {Eccl. Biogr, I. 428.) 
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carriage, and hath a princely heart; and, rather tha)» 
he will miss or want any part of his will, he will 
endanger the one-half of his kingdom I do assure 
you, that I have often kneeled befcare him, some- 
times three hours together, to persuade him from his 
will and appetite, but could not prevail. Had I but 
served God as diligently as I have served the JCingy 
he would not have given me over in my grey hairs 
but this is the just reward that I must receive for my 
indidgent pains and study, not regarding my service 
to God, but only to my prince. Therefore let me 
advise you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by 
your wisdom you are fit, take care what you put. 
into the King’s head ; for you can never put it out 
again.” He then, after a very severe warning against 
the Lutherans, added, Mr. Kingston, farewell ; I 
wish all things may have good success; my time 
draweth on fast.” His speech now failed him, and 
he died about eight o’clock, the guards having been 
called in to see him expire. After his death he was 
laid in an oaken coflSn with his face uncovered, that 
every one might be permitted to view liim ; and, 
early in the morning on St. Andrew’s Day, he was 
buried in the middle of one of the Abl^ey-Chapelsw 
In person, the Cardinal was tall and comely, and 
in air and manner extremely graceful ; but he had a 
blemish in one of his eyes, upon which account he 
was always painted in profile,^ As a statesman his 

■tfi 

* Imagine Imcoy if that be the true meaniog of the Latin. 
(Letter from Dr fJinith to Mr. Hearne.) “ That which is carved 
in wood,” says G ranger, “ in the central board of the gateway, 
which leads to the Butchery of Ipswich, has such an 
ance of antiquity, that it is supposed to have been dotie when 
he was living : by the side of it, is a butcher’s The 

blemish or loss of his eye has been imputed^ perhaps flilsely, 
an infamous distemper.” 
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abilities were extraordinary, and under his adminir 
stration England became formidable to all the powers 
of Europe. But in his foreign negotiations, it must 
be acknowledged, he was frequently influenced by 
his own private views. 

In strong vindication of his character it has been 
urged, , that the latter part of Henry’s reign was 
more criminal than it’s commencement : “ but it may 
be doubted (says. Lord Herbert) whether the impres* 
sions he gave did not occasion divers irregularities 
which were observed to follow : for he had made it a 
nde to submit implicitly to the King’s pleasure, and 
had taught him that pernicious doctrine, that no law 
had the force to curb his prerogative, which increased 
Henry’s arbitrary disposition.” 

In prosperity, Wolsey was proud and haughty; in 
adversity, abject and pusillanimous. His vices were of 
that description, which most disgi'aced his sacred pro- 
fession. At the same time, his virtues were of the public 
kind ; for he greatly promoted arid encouraged litera- 
ture,* patronised and cultivated the [X)lite and useful 
arts, and was in general a liberal friend to the poor. 

■ “ His ambition,” says Lloyd in his ‘ British Wor- 
thies,’ “ gave him the opportunity to increase his 
parts; he was as pregnant at Ipswich School, as 
he was promising in Magdalen College.” — “ At 
Oxford he read books, at my Loi’d’s (of Dorset) he 
read men and observed things. His patron’s two 
parsonages testowed upon him was not so great a 
favour, as the eiicellent principles instilled into him ; 

* Of his early intimacy with Erasni'is, and it’s gradual decay 
as Wolsey rose to honours which opened between him and the 
sage scholar an impassable gulf, Chalmers has gi\ en a masterly 
account in liis ‘ History of the University of Oxford.’ 
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he being not more careful to instruct and educate the 
young men, than their father was to tutor him : his 
bounty makes him rich, and his recommendations 
potent : his interest went far, and his money farther. 
Bishop Fox was Secretary to King Henry VIIL, and 
he to Bishop Fox: the one was not a greater favourite 
of the King’s, than the other was his ; as one that 
brought him a head capable of all observations, and 
a spirit above aU diflSculties. Others managed the 
aflaii’s of England, Wolsey undertook it’s interest: 
nis correspondence was good abroad ; his observations 
cloye, deep, and continued at home : he improved 
what he knew, and bought what he knew not. Being 
a master of so happy a reservedness as to what he 
understood not, that in all these varieties of things 
that tried his parts, he never came under the re- 
proof of Megabyses, to whom Apelles said ; “ Whilst 
thou wast silent, thou secmed’st to be somebody, but 
now there is not the meanest boy that grindeth ochre, 
but he laugheth at thee.” And as he was reserved 
in his speech, so he was moderate in his carriage, till 
the success of lesser actions flushed him for greater. 

“ Too sudden prosperity in the beginning undoeth 
us in the end: while we expect all things flowing 
upon us at first, we remit our care, and perish by 
neglecting. Every head cannot bear wine, nor every 
spirit a fortune. Success cats up circumspection. 
How many a man had ended better, if he had not 
begun so well ■ — Ego ct rex mens was good grammar 
for Wolsey, a schoe’master ; but not for the Cardinal, 
a statesman. To be humble to superiors, is duty; 
to equals, is cou ttesy ; to inferiors, is nobleness ; and 
to all, safety ; it being a virtue, that for all her low- 
liness commandeth those souls it stoops to,’* 

3 
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[1480— 1535.] 


BY authors, who delight in recording wonders, we 
are informed that several strange dreams of Sir 
Thomas More’s mother, during her pregnancy, por- 
tended his future fortune : but without regarding the 
legends of superstition, we may truly affirm, that his 
childhood afforded the liveliest hopes of what his 
niaturer years accomplished. Of this we have a tes- 
timony in the beliaviour of Cardinal Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of England; 
for young More being, acc^ording to the custom of 
those times, f placed in his family for education, his 
Grace would often say to the nobility who dined with 
him ; This boy who waits at the table, whosoever 
lives to sc*e it, will prove a marvellous man.” 

Thomas More, the son of Sir John More a gentle-r 
man of established reputation in the law, was bom 
(according to the best accounts) in 1480, in Milk- 

* Authorities. Hoddcsdon’s, Warner^s, and Cayley's 
0/ More ^ Biogrc.phia Brilannica^ British Biography j and 
Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. 

t Beside the mode ol’ educating youths in religious houses, it 
was usual to place them in the palaces oft lie bishops ir the castles 
of the nobility, where they received instruction, and were occa* 
sionally emplpyed to swell the retinue of their patrons* 
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street, London. In 1497 he was sent to Canterbury 
College,* Oxford, where he remained two years, and 
then removed to New-Inn, for the purpose of follow- 
ing his lather’s profession. On his first entrance upon 
business, he acquired great reputation at the bar: 
but taking an early distaste to that mode of life, he 
suddenly retii’cd to the Charter-House, where resign- 
ing himself wholly to devotion, he remained secluded 
from the world no less than four yeai’s. Bigoted to the 
superstitions and the discipline of monkery, it is said 
that, like liady Margaret, he wore a hair-shirt next 
his skin (which he never afterward, indeed, wholly 
laid afside) fasted often, and not unfrequently slept 
upon a plank. 

At this time, he had a strong desire to enter into 
the society of St. Francis ; but, his father persisting 
in his design of making him a lawyer, his filial 
submission overcame his inclination to the ecclesias- 
tical state. Another motive Avas his gay and lively 
temper, and an amorous inclination hardly to be sub- 
dued by any austerities ; iipon Avhich account Dean 
Colet, his intimate friend and ‘ ghostly father,’ ‘ ad- 
vised him to marry : and accordingly he accepted an 
invitation from Mr. Colte of NeAvhall in Essex, to 
reside some time at his house. This gentleman had 
three daughters, and in the course of his visit More 
conceived an affection for the second; though, on 
being urged by the father to make his choice, he 
espoused the eldest, merely to siMirc her the vexation 
or the disgrace of I’eing passed by. Upon his mamage 
in 1.507 with ‘Ins lady, who lived with him nearly 
seven years, !.j took a house in Bucklersbury, and 


* On the site of which, part of Christ Church npw stands. 
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resumed his practice of the law. What greatly con- 
tributed to raise his reputation was this: He was 
not full two and twenty years of age, when he was 
elected member of the parliament summoned by 
Henry VII. in 1503, to grant a subsidy and nine- 
fifteenths for the marriage of his eldest daughter. 
This gave him an early opportunity of pubUcly dis- 
playing his talents. For many of the members, 
through dread of his Majesty’s displeasure, making 
no opposition to this arbitrary claim. More argued 
with such strength and clearness against it, that it 
was finally rejected Mr. Tyler one of the , privy- 
council, who was present when the speech was 
made, went immediately to the King, and informed 
him that “ a beartUess boy had disappointed his pur- 
pose.” The avaricious prince frustrated in his favourite 
project, and unable to wreak lus resentment upon one 
who had only performed his duty, meanly revenged 
himself on his father Sir John, whom he ordered to 
be imprisoned in the Tower till he had paid a fine 
of. a hundred pounds. And More himself, being 
apprised by his friend Whitford, Chaplain to Fox 
Bishop of Winchester, that the court were laying 
snares to entrap him ui his practice as a lawyer, 
deemed it prudent to decline tlie profession, and 
lived in retirement till the King’s death. 

Hjs retirement,* however, was of no real disad- 
vantage to him ; as he employed his time in studying 
the French language, liistory, mathematics, and the 

* In 1508 , Erasmus dedicated to him liis celebrated ‘ Enco- 
mium of Folly.’ From the dedication it appears that Bayle, 
and after him Jortin and ofliers, erred in statin^-, this piece tv 
have been written two years later, and under More’s roof. 

* {Catfky,) 

4 
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belles-lettres ; so that when he again emerged from 
his retreat, scarcely any cause of importance was tried^ 
in which both parties did not attempt to retain him ; 
but he never could be tempted, by any fee what- 
ever, to undertake a bad cause. His first preferment 
was in the city, where he was made Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court, in 1510 ; and before he was actually 
engaged in any concems of the government, he 
was twice appointed, with the consent of Henry 
VIII., agent for the English merchants, in some 
causes between them and the foreign merchants 
of the Steel- Yard, in which he acquitted himself 
with distinguished honour. In 1516, he visited 
Flanders in the retinue of Bishop Tonstal and Dr. 
Knight, who were sent by Henry to renew the alli- 
ance between himself and the Archduke of Austria, 
subsequently Charles V. Upon his return Cardinal 
Wolsey, extremely solicitous to secure him for his 
Majesty’s service, offered him a pension ; which how- 
ever, from his reluctance to exchange the condition of 
an independent man for that of a courtier, he thought 
proper to decline. Some time afterward, a large ship 
belonging to the Pope arriving at Southampton, and 
Henry claiming it as a forfeiture. More in the royal 
presence pleaded the cause of his Holiness with so 
much learning and eloquence, that the vessel was 
immediately restored. The King would now no 
longer be induced by any entreaty to dispense with 
his service, and having no better place at that time 
vacant, he mad^^ him Master of the Requests; con- 
ferred on him tf ? honour of knighthood ; appointed 
him one of his privy counci^; and admitted him to 
the greatest personal familiarity. 

It was a custom with his Majesty, says the author 
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of the ‘ British Antiquities,’ after he had performed 
his devotions upon holidays, to send for Sir Thomas 
More into his closet, and there confer with him 
about astronomy, geometry, divinity, and other parts 
of learning, as well as affairs of state. At other 
times, he would carry him in the night upon the 
leads at the top of the palace, to be instructed in the 
variety, the courses, and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. But this was not the only use, which Henry 
made of his new servant. He soon discovered, that 
he was a man of a cheerful disposition, and had a 
great fund of wit and humour : and hence he fre- 
quently would order him to be sent for, to make 
him and the Queen ‘ merry’ at supper. Sir Thomas, 
perceiving that he could not once in a month obtain 
leave to spend an evening with his wife and children 
whom he loved, nor be absent from court two days 
together, grew extremely uneasy at this restraint; 
and to obviate the cause, began gradually to disuse 
himself from his former mirth, and somewhat to dis- 
semble his natural temper : thus sacrificing the repu- 
tation of wit, in order to recover the command of 
leisure.' 

To the year 1520 Wood ascri1)es the proof, which 
More gave of his zeal for literature by his Letter 
on the Study of Greek.* A serious opposition had 
been made at Oxford to Grocyn, upon his coming 
thither to teach that language : a faction of students 
assumed the name of Trojans, with their Priam and 
their Hector, &c. ; and one of them had even the 
i'Upudence to attack ‘ the new learning’ fi'om the 
academical pulpit. More, in a Latin letter addressed 

» 

* This • Epistola ScholaJicis quibusdai^ Trqjanos st appeUun^ 
tibus* was repviblished by Hearne in 8vo. 1716. 
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to them upon the occasion, quoted the example of 
their sister-university ; affirmed that their own Chan- 
cellor Warham, Cardinal Wolsey, and the King him- 
self, wished to encourage it ; and added, that these 
ridiculous Trojans would in the end have the old 
proverb appUed to themselves, Serd sapiunf Phryges, 
The Treasurer of the Exchequer dying in 1530, 
Henry without any solicitation conferred this office 
upon More; and witliin three years afterward, a 
parliament being summoned to supply money for a 
war with France, he was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons.* During the sessions, Wolsey 
was much offended with the Commons, liecause every 
thing they said or did was immediately circulated 
throughout the kingdom: on the other hand, the 
members alleged that they had an undoubted right to 
repeat to their friends without doors all that had 
passed within. It happened, however, that a consider- 
able subsidy being demanded, which the CartUnal 
apprehended would meet with opposition in the Lower 
House, he was determined to attend when the morion 
should be made, in order to prevent it’s rejectiOTi. 
The house, apprised of his resolution, debated foi' 
some time, whether it would be best to receive him 
with a few of his lords only, or with his whole 
train. The major part of the house inclining to the 
first, the Speaker observed, “ Gentlemen, forasmuch 
as my Lord Cardinal hath not long since laid 

* His speech lo .he King, on being presented to him ftr hi* 
approbation, in a strain of servility only to be exceeded hy 
the spirit of tli. time : and in the subsequent debate upon the 
subsidy, only half of which wqs at last voted, the dignity aP' 
pears to have been displayed by the house, rather than by the 
Speaker. , 
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to our charge the li^tness of our tongues, it shall 
not in my judgement be amiss to receive him with 
all his people ; that so, if he blame us hereafter for 
things spoken put pf the house, we may lay it upon 
those that his Grace shall bring with him.” The 
humour of this motion being approved, the Cardinal 
was received accordingly. When having shown, in 
a solemn speech, how necessary it was for the King’s 
affairs that the subsidies required should be granted, 
and finding that not any member evinced the least 
inclination to comply with his demand, he indig- 
nantly observed ; “ Gentlemen, unless it be the man- 
ner of your house to express your minds in sudi 
cases by your Speaker,, here is without doubt a sur- 
prising obstinate silence.” Upon which. Sir Thomas 
reverently on his knees excused the commons, as 
l)eiug abashed at the presence of so exalted a per- 
sonage; proved that it was not agreeable to their 
ancient Uljerty, to return an answer to his Majesty’s 
messages by any other person, how great soever, 
tlian smne of their own members ; and in conclusion 
told hist'Bmiuence, that though as Speaker he was 
'theii- voice, yet except every one of them could put 
their several judgements in his head, he alone in so 
weighty a matter was not able to make a sufficient 
answer. Irritated by this evasive reply, Wolsey in- 
stantly rose and departed.* 

In consequence of this, More being a few days 

* His displeasure vas perhaps the greater, as he knew that 
‘lore had seconded the motion when it was iirst made: but 
though that spirited patriot thought the subsidy absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the^war, he made a distinction be- 
tween the reasonable demands of the King and the h'.solence of 
his minister, and there&re played oft' this farce against him. 

VOL. 1. G 
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afterward in Wolsey’s gallery at Whitehall, that pre- 
late complained vehemently of his conduct; and 
reproaching him for his ingratitude, said, “Would 
to God you had been at Rome, when I made you 
Speaker!” To which Sir Thomas replied, “Your 
Grace not offended, so would I too ; for then I should 
have seen an ancient and famous city, which I have 
long desired to visit:” and then, to divert him from 
his ill humour, he began to commend his gallery, 
and said that he liked it better than his other at 
Hampton-Court. But, though he thus checked the 
Cardinal’s repi’oaches, he did not cool his resentment : 
for on the breaking up of the parliament, Wolsey per- 
suaded the King to name him embassador to Spain, 
purely with a view of doing him a discourtesy, by send- 
ing him into a country which he knew would be dis- 
agreeable to him. When his Majesty however com- 
municated to him his design. More took the liberty 
to remonstrate on account of the climate so strongly 
yet so modestly against it, that with unusual con- 
descension Henry assured him his meaning was not 
to hurt him, but to do him good ; and he, therefore, 
would employ him another way. Accordingly, upor 
the death of Sir Richard Wingfield in 1528, ||ii 
Thomas was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy ol 
Lancaster, twice employed jointly with Wolsey in 
foreign embassies fonce to the Emjjeror Charles in 
Flanders, and again in France) and admitted gene- 
rally into such a high degree of favour, that his Ma- 
jesty would frequently call upon him at Chelsea with- 
out any prcvipus notice, in order to enjoy his con- 
versation on common affairs. 

Having one day made him an Unexpected yipit of 
this kind to dinner, and having walked with Wm 

3 
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his garden for an hour with his arm about his neck, 
on his departure Mr. Roper, one of Sir Thomas’ 
sons-in-law, coidd not help observing to him, “ How 
happy he must be, to have his Prince distinguish him 
in so particular a manner.” To which he replied, 
“ I thank our Lord, son Roper, I find his Grace to 
be my very good master indeed, and I believe that 
he does as much favour me at present as any subject 
within this realm : but yet I may tell thee, son, I 
have no cause to be proud of it; for, if my head 
would win him a castle in France (with ^ which king- 
dom Henry was then at war) it would not fail to be 
struck off my shoulders.” 

It was observed of More, that the ignorant and 
the proud, even in the highest station, were those 
whom he respected the least; while, on the other 
hand, he was the patron and the friend of every 
man of letters, and held almost a continual corre- 
spondence with all the literati in Europe. Among 
foreigners, Erasmus appears to have possessed the 
largest share of his love and confidence ; and after a 
series of Igtters, expressive of their mutual esteem, that 
great man made a voyage to England, for the sole pur- 
pose of forming a personal acquaintance with him. 

A story is told of their first interview, which 
Would hardly deserve to lie recorded, if it were not 
related of two such eminent scholars. The person 
who conducted Erasmus to London, it seems, had 
contrived that Sir Thomas and he should uncon- 
sciously meet at the I.ord Mayor’s table, in those 
lays open at all times to men of leaniing ; when, a 
dispute arising at dinner, Erasmus in order, to dis- 
play his erudition espoused tlie wrong sid?' of the 
question; upon which he was so sharply and ably 
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opposed by Sir Thomas, that he eixclaimed in LstiA 
mth some vehemence, “ You are either More, or 
nobody.” To this Sir Thomas replied in the same 
language, with great vivacity, “ You are dther 
Erasmus, or the devil.” * 

It has been remarked that, of aU the servants and 
favourites of Henry VIII., he hever treated any with 
so much tenderness and good-humotir, as More. The 
answer which he made to the King, when he re- 
quested his opinion on the subject of his marriage 
with Queen Katharine, does honour to his memory. 
Clark and Tonstal, Bishops of Bath and Durham, 
with others of the privy-council, having been Or- 
dered to consult with him ; “ To be plmn with your 
Grace,” said Sir Thomas, “ neither my Lord of 
Durham, nor my Lord of Bath, nor myself, nor atiy 
of your privy-council, being afi your servants and 
greatly indebted to your goodness, are in my judge- 

* Erasmus, however, upon another occasion, bad the advan- 
tage of his English friend. He had borrowed a horse of More, 
and took it over to Holland : but instead of returning it to the 
owner, he sent liira the following epigram,' alluding to Sh 
Thomas* ai^ument on the subject of Transubstantiation : 

Qitod viihi dixisti 
De corpore Christi, 

* Crede quod edas, et edis } ’ 

Sic tibi rescribo 
Dc tuo paljridoy 
‘ Crede qudd habeas, et h'itbes* 

IMITATED. 

What viiU tinhly, dear Sir, 

Of Cliv’8t*s body aver^ 

* Bellevue that you eat, and you eat it indeed 

Suiter me to repeat, * 

Nor conclude me a cheat— 

* Believe that you have, and yon straight Mtive ydiftf 

1 
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tnent pr(]{>er counsellors £)r your Grace upon this 
point; but, if you please to understand the very 
truth, you may have counsejlors who, neither for re- 
spect of their own worldly profit, nor for fear of 
your princely authority, will deceive you : ” wd then 
he named Ja'ome, Austin, and several other ancient 
fathers, producing the opinions which he had col- 
lected out of their works. Self-willed as Henry was, 
he did not take this ill of him ; and soon afterward, 
intending to forego farth^ proceedings in his divorce, 
he appointed Sir Thomas in 1529, together with his 
friend Tonstal Bishc^ of Durham, embassadors to ne- 
gociate a peace between the Emperor, himself, and the 
King of France. By this, which was concluded at 
Cambray, More procured so much higher advantages 
to the kingdom than had been anticipated, that for his 
eminent services his royal master, on the disgrace 
of Wolsey, bestowed upon him the great seal.* 

The speech made by the Duke of Norfolk, on 
conducting him to this lofty station, with More’s 
reply, haVe been preserved by Stapleton. The latter 
comm^orates the matchless favour of his sovereign 
(whichy however, he does not appear to have re- 
garded as likely to continue steadfast) his own un- 
worthiness and unwillingness to accept so important 
and responsible a proof of it, the overwhelming bur- 
then of his new chajgc, and the inglorious ruin into 
which his predecessor, notwithstanding his singular 
wisdom, his peculiar acuteness, and his splendid and 
l(Hig-prosperou3 fortune, had sunk under it. “ And 

* October 25, 1529. He is tlie first lay-chanccllpr upon 
record. Tltose, who aftect to say, ‘ since the reign of 
Henry II.,’ forget that Becket who then bori. that office, 
though he Jiad thrown off the clerical habit, was actually in 
holy orders. 
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unless, under these circumstances (he adds) the incre- 
dible propension of his M^'esty toward me, and the 
good-will of you all which I gather firom your agree- 
able countenances, recreated and refreshed me, I 
might stumble at this very entrance and perhaps 
faint: this seat would not seem pleasanter to me, 
than did the sword which hung by a horse-hair over 
the head of Damocles, while he occupied the state- 
dhair of Dionysius in the midst of honours and deli- 
cacies. This then will I ever keep in mind, this 
have alway before my eyes, that this seat will in 
such degree be honourable to me, full of dignity and 
splendor, a new and renowned preferment, as I 
continue with all care and vigilance to administer 
my high office with fidelity and wisdom, and as 1 
keep in mind that my enjoyment of it may be but 
short and precarious. The one, my diligence ought 
to accomplish ; the other, the example of my pre- 
decessor teach me.” And as they had before 
charged him (continues Roper) on the King’s behalf,, 
uprightly to administer indifferent justice to the people 
without corruption or affection ; so did he likewisa 
charge them again, that if they saw him at any 
time in any thing to digress from any part of his 
duty in that honourable office, even as they would 
discharge their own duty and fidelity to God and the 
King, so should they not fail to disclose it to his 
Grace, who otherwise might have just occasion to 
lay his fault whoUy to their charge.” 

Upon his entrarre on his new office, a surprising 
change took pis, ?e ; for notwithstanding Wolsey’s ex- 
traordinaiy abilities, such was his pride, that he would 
scajcccly notice any of the common rank, and it was dif- 
ii^t without a bribe to his servants to gain admission 
inlil his presence ; whereas in More it was obser?^ 
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that, the meaner his snitors.were, the more attentively 
he heard their business, and the more readily he de- 
spatched it. It is said that Mr. Dancy, one of his sons- 
in-law, found fault with him once, between jest and 
earnest, for this extraordinary condescension; add- 
ing, “ You are so ready to hear every man, poor as 
well as rich, that there is no getting any thing 
under you : whereas, were you otherwise, some for 
fiiendsliip, some for kindred, and some for profit, 
would gladly have my interest to bring them to you. 
I know I should do them wrong, if I took any thing 
from them, because they might as readily prefer 
their suits to you themselves; but this, though I 
think it very commendable in you, yet to me, who 
am your son, I find it not profitable.” “ You say 
well, son,” cried the Chancellor, “ I am glad you are 
of a conscience so scrupulous ; but there are many 
other ways that I may do good to yourself, and 
pleasure your friends : and this be assured of upon 
my faith, that if the parties will call for Justice at 
my hands, then though it were my father, whom I 
love so dearly, stood on one side, and the devil, 
whom I hate so extremely, stood on the other, the 
cause being good, the devil should have it.” As a 
proof, indeed, that he would not for any considera- 
tion deviate from justice in the smallest matter, the 
following instance is decisive : Another of his sons- 
in-laW, Mr. Heron, having a cause depending, was 
advised to put it into arbitration ; but he in the con- 
fidence of his father’s favour having rejected the pro- 
posal, the Chancellor, upon hearing the cause, made 
a decree directly against him. No subpoena was 
issued, no order was gramted, e^.ccpt wha; had pre- 
viously undergone his inspection : and such was his 
application to business, that after he had occupied 
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his office about two years, on a cause being- finished 
and another called for, he was told there was not 
one cause more depending, wWch he ordered imnte> 
diately to be recorded.* 

During his chancellorship, his father was one of 
the oldest Judges in the King’s Bench ; and, when- 
erer More entered the hall, if that court was sitting, 
his first step was to kneel down in the sight erf every 
body, and ask the paternal blessing. Upon their occa- 
sionally meeting likewise at the readings in Lincoln’s 
Inn, he always offered him the precedence ; though, 
on account of the higher dignity attached to the seals. 
Sir John as constantly declined accepting it. 

Living much at court, a cheerful man, and a man of 
business. More nevertheless invariably retained a 
deep impression of religion upon his mind. We are 
told, in particular, that it was his constant custonr, 
beside his private prayers, to read the Psalms and 
Litany with his wife and children in a moniing ; and 
every night with his whole family to read, in thi 
chapel, the Psalms and the Collects. But that h| 
might now and then retire, even from his famUyl 
and shut out the world altogether, he built at some 
distance from his mansion-house a gallery, a library, 
and a chapel; where he every day spent some time 
in study and devotion, emjdoying the whole of his 
Fridays in such exercises, as he thought might 
best improve his mind in religious matters. His 
high offices, which he always executed with a splen- 

* This gave vNe to the following epigram ; 

When lore .some time had Chancellor been. 

No More suits did remain ; 

The same shall never more be seen, 

Till More be there again. 

— A prophecy, not yet falsified! 
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dor suitable to their dignity, obliged him to keep 
many servants ; but he never suffered any of them 
to be idle, lest they should acquire a habit of sloth, 
or gaming, or other profligate courses. Yet let not 
the reader hence infer, that he was a sour and 
splenetic philosopher. On the contrary, in his hours 
of relaxation from business, he delighted in music, 
and other chaste amusements. He was also a lover 
of the polite arts, of which we have an instance in 
his patronage of Hans Holbein, who upon Erasmus’ 
recommendation was retained in liis house, till he 
had painted the portraits of all his family. He, 
then, took occasion to show his pieces to the King ; 
who, struck with the talent they displayed, instantly 
inquired whether or not the artist were alive, and 
to he procured for money ? The generous patron re- 
plied, by producing Holbein, who was immediately 
taken into the royal service. 

It must be confessed, however, tliat w hile Sir Tho- 
mas was adorned with the gentlest manners and the 
purest^integrity, he displayed upon many occasions a 
culpable hostility to what he deemed heresy ; * which 

* In this ' ery land of liberty, what enormities have not been 
committed unc er the sacred names of justice and religion ! The 
wise and pious Sir Thomas More caused the rack to be used 
in his presence. Cranraer led Arians and Anabaptists to the 
stake. Under the auspices of Bishop Gardiner, two hundred and 
seventy-seven Protestants were burnt alive ; and, in all these in- 
stances, the future damnation of the heretic was believed to be 
the inevitable consequence of his death. Such were the horrors 
of religious infatuation ! The cloud, which then ovcrspreaxl us, 
did not stop here. Superstition, unchanging in iPs nature, \wied 
only in iPs object. In 1593, three persons were executed at 
Huntingdon for witchcraft ; aged man and v oman, and a 
young woman their daughter, fa 1661, two wonaen were exc- 
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can only be excused upon the principle of conscience^ 
and his general good character. In defence of the 

cuted in SuiFolk. In 1712 (‘ the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture and science, when our country was adorned by a Newton, 
a Halley, a Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison^) a woman was con- 
demned at Hertford: and in 1716 a woman and her daughter, a 
child of eleven years of age, were executed at Huntingdon ^ 
and to murthers like these was tire great and good Sir Matthew 
Hale doomed to lend himself, under the quaint advice of Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of the first physicians and philosophers of his 
time, who was devoting his life to the confutation of what he 
deemed ‘ Vulgar Errors.* — And these things were not done in a 
corner^ not in remote provinces, wliere knowledge was circulat- 
ing slowly ; but at the heart where it beat strongest, within a little 
space of a learned university, and a day’s journey of a great me- 
tropolis, and in the midst of a people who said they were of 
Christ.” (xVIontagu’s ‘ Opinions of different Authors upon the 
Punishment of Deaths* II. Pref) 

A sad proof of More’s intolerance occurs in the case of Baiu- 
ham, a Templar, recorded by Burnet in his ‘ History of the Re- 
formation,* (I. 165) whom Sir Thomas, it is said, caused to be 
whipped in IiJn own presence, and afterward tortured in the 
Tower. “ He (More) was a notable tyrant,** said old Luther ill- 
dignantly and justly. “ He was one of the bitterest enemieV^ 
observes Burnet, “of the new preachers, not without great crueUy 
when he came into power, though he was otherwise a very good- 
natured man;*' and though, in the opinion of Dr. Jortin, “ he 
had once been free from that bigotry, which grew upon him after- 
ward in life” (one of his first and coolest thoughts indeed, a« 
contained in a maxim of his own Utopia, was that ‘ no man ought 
to be punished for his religion*) ; yet, his philosophy, his sa- 
gacity, his piety, and his benevolence, did not preserve him 
from the reigning ])rejudice8 of his day against the crime of he- 
resy. Tney, who will consult Mr. Lysons* excellent work on 
the Environs of J ondon, must be led to many serious reflexions 
on human infirmity, M'hen they read the wanton cruelties which 
in More*s preser ve, or even by his own hand, were exercised 
upon heretics at a tree, which he employed for this very purpose 
in his garden at Hammersmith. ri)r his holy but barbarotis zeal 
be could easily find pretexts, which shock ua whe* 
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Bo^sh faith, wrote several virulent books against 
the advocates of the Reformation : an act of zeal so 
acceptable to the English clergy, that they unani- 
mously agreed, in full convocation, to make him a 
present of four or five thousand pounds as a recom- 
pence for his holy labours. The sum being raised 
by a general contribution, three bishops were deputed 
to wait upon him in the name of the whole body, 
with their warmest acknowledgements, and to entreat 
his acceptance of this testimony of their gratitude. 
« It is no small comfort to me,” said he, that such 

produced by other apologists for rigour upon other occasions. 
Thus he writes, in a letter to Erasmus : “ Quod in Epitaphio pro^ 
Jitcor hcereticis me Jtdsse molestumy hoc ambiliose Jed. Nam om* 
nino sic illud genus hominiim odiy ut illisy nisi resipiscanty tarn imi» 
sus esse velhn quam qui maxime ; quippc quos indies magis ac magis 
experior talesy ut mundo ab illis vehementer metuam** Characters 
of Fox, by Philop. Varvic. 

What must have been the rancour of that odiu7n iheologicunty 
which could so far overpower the natural mildness even of a 
More, one not only of the most accomplished, but also of the 
most heavenly-minded of men, that few of the religious dis- 
putants of his time surpassed him in virulence of abuse, or (to 
* adopt a phrase of his own day) in the talent of ‘‘ calling bad 
names in good Latin,” &c. (See Ed. Rev. xxviii. 373.) a charge, 
particularly applied to his Responsio ad Convitia M, Lutheriy Sfc. 
in defence of his sovereign ! His attachment to the ancient su- 
perstition was so extravagant, that even when Chancellor, he is 
said to have put on a surplice, and assisted the priest in saying 
mass in fJhelsea-church. Few inquisitors, indeed, have surpassed 
him in their talent for persecution ; and yet he appears to have 
anticipated the eventual success of the Reformation ; I pray 
God, son Roper (said he) that some of us, as high as we seem 
to sit upon the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like 
ants, live li^t^he day that we would gladly be at league and com- 
position with them, to let them have their churches quietly to 
themselves, so that they woulrf be contented to let have ours 
quietly to ourselves.” 
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wise and learned men so well accepted of my works ; 
but I never will receive any reward for them, but at 
the hand of God.” The bishops, finding that he 
could not by any means be induced to touch the 
money, desired leave to present it to his family ; « Not 
so, indeed, my Lords,” he replied, “ I had rather see 
it all cast into the Thames, than that I, or any of 
mine, should have a penny of it : for though your 
Lordships’ offer is very friendly and honourable to me, 
yet I set so much by my pleasure and so little by 
my profit, that in good faith I would not for a much 
larger sum have lost the rest of so many nights as 
Were spent upon these writings ; and yet I wish, upon 
condition that all heresies were suppressed, that all 
ray books were burnt, and my labour entii-ely lost.” 
Upon which the prelates, perceiving that it was ui 
vain to urge him any longer, desisted from farther 
importunity. 

It has been asserted by many historians, that the King 
gave the great seal to More, purely with the view of 
engaging a man so eminent for piety and learning in 
favour of his divorce from Queen Katharine. . But, if 
this were really his object, he knew very little of the 
person he had to deal with. Sir Thomas always 
vowed, that he thought the marriage la^vful in tiie 
sight of God, as it had once received the sanction of 
the Apostolic Council : for, though he stood foremost 
among those who were for abolishing the illegal ju- 
risdiction exercised by the popes in England, he 
was far from desiring a total rupture with the see of 
Rome, which he plainly perceived was in the event 
of Henry’s divorce unavoidable. Knowing therefore 
that he must one way or Vther, on account of his 
office, be engaged in the contest, and of Qmrse ritber 
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offend his conscience or disoblige his prince, he never 
<)eased sdkating his powerful fiiend the Duke of Nor- 
folk to intercede with his Majesty, that lie might be 
allowed to retire from a station, for which through 
lA^iny infirmities of body he affirmed he was no Icmger 
fit : and the Duke at length, yielding to his entreaties, 
obtained permission for him to resign. But when he 
waited on Henry for that purpose, the monarch, not- 
withstanding what he called Sir Thomas’ obstinacy 
with regard to his great affair, eiqiressed much un- 
willingness to part with so useful a servant ; and giv- 
ing him many commendations for his admirable exe- 
cution of a most important trust, assured liim that, 
in any request which he might have occasion to make 
concerning either his interest or his honour, he should 
always find the crown ready to assist him. 

As More had sustained the office of chancellor for 
alx)ve two years and a half with the utmost wisdom 
and integrity, so he retii'ed from it with unparal- 
lelled d%nity; not being able to defray even the 
necessary expenses of his private family, after he 
had divested' himself of that employment. About the 
time of his resignation died, in a very advanced age, 
his father. Whom he frequently visited and comforted 
in his iUness, and to whom he expressed the most filial 
affection in his last moments. This event, however, 
brought him a very inconsiderable increase of fortime, 
as the principal part of Sir John’s estate was settled 
upon his second wife, who out-lived her step-son many 
years. On delivering up the great seal, he wrote an 
apcdogy for himself, in which he declared to the pub- 
hc, that all his revenues andiiensions derived irosn Ms 
fatber, Ms wife, or his dVvn purdhase (witr the 
tion of the manors given tdm by the K.ing) did not 
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amount to the value of fifty pounds per arm. Strange 
indeed will it sound in this age, that a privy-counsel- 
lor who had filled so many high offices for above 
twenty years, and had been always extremely frugal 
in his personal and family expenditure, should be able 
to make such a declaration ! But such had been his 
charity, and such was his contempt of money, that 
during all that time he never made any provision for 
himself, or for any branch of his family. 

The day after he quitted the chancellorship, while 
his owii family were as yet unapprised of Ins resigna- 
tion, he went as usual to Chelsea church with his 
wife and daughter; and, after mass was over (it being 
customary for one of his gentlemen to inform Lady 
Afore, that the Chancellor was gone out of church) he 
went himself to the pew-door, and making her a low 
bow said, Madam, my Lord is gone.” She, know- 
ing his humour, took very little notice of this : but, 
as they were w'alking home, he told her how matters 
actually stood ; upon which, being a worldly-minded 
woman, she exclaimed in her accustomed manner, 
“ Tilly vally, what wdll you do, Mr. More ? will you 
sit and make goslings in the coals ? Would to God I 
were a man, and you should quickly see what I w^ould 
do ! I would not lie so foolish to be ruled, where I 
might rule.” “ By my faith, wdfe,” he replied, “ I 
believe you speak truth, for I never yet found you 
willing to be ruled and then, making some slight 
remark upon her dress,, he changed the discourse. 

The first thing bo set about, after the surrender of 
his office, was tr provide places for all his gentlemen 
and servants among the nobjlity and the bishops, that 
they might not be sufferers dpon his account. This 
being done to his satisfaction, he next disposed of 
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hi 3 married children in their own houses ; lessening 
his family by degrees, till he could reduce it within 
the bounds of his small income, which at the utmost 
very little exceeded a hundred ]x>unds a year. Nor, 
had he, after his debts were paid, his chain and a few 
rings excepted, a hundred pounds in gold and silver 
remaining. 

Resolving now wholly to shun public business for 
the future, he gave himself up to a domestic life, at 
his house at Chelsea; where, as he was well ac- 
quainted with the King’s inconstant and cruel tem- 
per, he prepared himself to meet with fortitude what- 
ever evils might await liim. 

The coronation of Anne Boleyn being fixed for the 
thirty-first of May, 1533, More was requested to at- 
tend the ceremony ; but, as lie still retained his opi- 
nion on the illegality of his Majesty’s divorce, he de- 
clined the invitation. By this refusal Henry was so 
highly exasperated, that in the ensuing parliament a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords, attainting him 
with several others for having countenanced and en- 
couraged EUsalieth Barton, a pretended prophetess, 
stiled* ‘ The Holy Maid of Kent.’ 

This woman, who affu-med that she was commis- 
sioned by God to give her sovereign warning of his 
wicked life, and of the abuse of his royal authority, in 
a Journey to the Nuns of Sion had u aiU'd upon Sir 
JThomasMore, and dcclarwl to him lu'r pretended re- 
velations. Hence he was brought in, by the King’s 
direction, as one ef her accomplices. He justified him- 
self, however, as to his intercourse with her, in several 
letters to secretary Cromwell ; in which he said, he 
was convinced that she* was a most fai e dissem- 
bling hypgcrite. But Henry was too much incensed 
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against him to listen to his aUegations ; and when Mdie 
desired to be admitted into the House of Commons, 
in order to make his own defence against the bill, he 
would not consent to it, but assigned a committee of 
the council to hear him. The chief point intended 
however was to induce liim, by finr words or by 
threatenings, to give a public assent to the medi> 
tated procedure ; for wliich purpose the Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley made a great pai’ade of his Majesty’s 
extraordinary love and favour toward him. But 
More, after assuring the committee of his just sense 
of the royal goodness, told them, “ That he had 
hoped he should never have heard any more of that 
business ; as he had fi*om the beginning stated his sen- 
timents to his Majesty, who had promised that he 
should be molested no farther about it. He had 
found nothing (he continued) since the first agitation 
of the matter, to persuade him to change his mind ; 
if he had, it would have given him a great deal of 
pleasure.” U}X)n this the Lords announced to him, 
that they had their employer’s commands to inform him, 
he was the most ungrateful and traitorous of subjects;' 
adding, that he had been the means c£ liis Majesty’s 
puyishing a book, in which he had put a sword into 
the I'ope’s hand to fight against himself. This was 
Henry’s eeleln'ated book against Luther;* but Sir 

* The ^Assertio Sept cm Sacramcntorimi adver&tis Marthiim 
Luiheruyu* &c. ;Miblishc{| in 1521 ; for which he had received 
the title, since bori'e hv aJi his successors, of * Defender of the 
Paith/ Luther, in treated his royal antagonist the 

most supreme oontt' upt. This drerw from fiisliop Fisdier (to 
whooQt with TVIorc .~ad Lea archbishop of York conjunctively, 
Henry’s book wa- by some pcrsdni ascribed) hU ^ D^nsio Asscr- 
Uonis^* &c. and from More liimseLf his * Responsio ad ConviUo- 
-V. Luthcri^ &c. • 
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Thomas clearing himself of this charge also, and pro- 
testing that he had always found fault with those 
parts of the book which were calculated to raise the 
power of the Pope, and had objected against them 
even to his Majesty himself, the lords not being 
able to make any reply to his vindication broke up 
the committee. Mr. Roper, observing Sir Thomas 
extremely cheerful on his return, inquired if his name 
was struck out of the bill of attainder ? “I had for- 
f^otten that,” said the Knight ; “ but if you would 
know the reason of my mirth, it is that I have given 
die devil so foul a fall to-day, and gone so far with 
these lords, that without great shame indeed I can 
never go back.” 

As the Duke of Norfolk and Secretary Cromwell 
laid a high esteem for More, they used their utmost 
efforts to dissuade the King from proceeding; assur- 
ing him, that they found tlu? Upper 1 louse fully deter- 
mined to hear him in his own defence, and if his 
name were not struck out, it w as much to be appre- 
liended that the l)ill would Ik' r(jected. But Henry 
was too haughty to submit to a sulyect, with whom 
he had entered the lists, anil too vindictive to forgive 
a man w ho, after having once been his favourite, had 
dared to offend him. 1 le declared, therefore, that he 
would himself attend the House, when the bill should 
he agitated; thinking, no doubt, that the lords in that 
case would ‘not hesitate in passing it. Upon tiiis the 
rommittee of the council, on their knees, besought 
him to forlmar : telling him, that ‘ if it slioidd be 
rani'-d against him in his own pi'esence, it would 
not only encourag’e his subjects to despise him, but 
dishonour him also throughout Europe. Tlu". did 

VOL. I, U 
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not doubt but they should be able to find out some- 
thing else against More, in which they might serve 
his Majesty with some success; but in this affair 
of the nun he was universally accounted so innocent, 
that tlie world thought him worthier of praise than 
of reproof.’ With these suggestions, they at last sub- 
dued the royal pertinacity, and Sir Thomas’ name 
was struck out of the bill. 

But it being now publicly knowm, that he was as 
nmch out of favour with the King as he had pre- 
viously been in his good graces, accusations poured in 
against him from every quarter; and then it was, 
that he found the peculiar advantage of his invariable 
probity. Of this we have an instance in the case of 
one Parnell, who* complained that ‘ he had made a 
decree against him in the Court of Chancery, at the 
suit of Vaughan his adversary, for which he had re- 
ceived, from the hands of Mi’s. Vaughan * a large 
gilt cup as a bribe.’ More, by the King’s direction, 
being summoned before the council, and charged witli 
the fact, readily owned, that ‘ as the cup was brought 
to him long after the decree was made, for a new- 
year’s-gift, he had not refused to accept it.’ Upon 
this, T^ord Wiltshire, the father of the new Queen, 
ivho prosecuted the suit against him, hastily cried 
out, “ Lo, my lords, did I not tell you, that yn» 
should find the matter true?” More requesting, 
however, that as they had with indulgence heard 
him tell one part r»f the tale, so they would voiicli- 
safe to hear the c+her, added; ‘ that though, afh'' 
much solicitatio n, he had indeed under these circiim- 

* Vaughan himself was at that time, it appears, confined 
home by the gout. 
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stances received the cup, yet he had ordered his but- 
ler to fill it immediately with wine, of which he di- 
rectly drank to Mrs. Vaughan ; and when she had 
pledged him in it, then as freely as her husband had 
given it to him, even so freely he gave the same to 
her again, to present unto her husband for his new- 
year’s-gift ; upon which she carried it back again, 
though with some reluctance.’ The truth of this 
the woman herself, and others then present, deposed 
before the council, to the great confusion of his 
calumniators. 

Other accusations, equally groundless, were brought 
against him, serving only the ihore fully to demon- 
strate his integrity. But in a parliament called in 
1.534, among many other acts teudiT)g to abrogate 
the papal power, was enacted one by which it was de- 
clared that the King’s marriage u ith Catharine was 
against the law of Cod, and tlic siiccession to the 
crown of England w as cstablislied in the issue of his 
Majesty’s subsequent connexion witli Anne Boleyn. 
— There was also inserted a clause, tliat whoever 
should dividge any thing to the slander of this con- 
nexion, or of it’s issue, or being recpiired to swx'ar 
to maintain the contents of the act, should refuse 
it, should be adjudged guilty of misprision of trea- 
son, and suffer accordingly. I'his oath all the mem- 
bers took, before they separated ; and commissioners 
wore subsequently sent throughout the kingdom, to 
administer it to the people of every rank and deno- 
mination. 

Shortly after the breaking up of the parliament a 
committee of the cabinet-council n et at Lambeth, 
consisting of Archbisho*> Cranmer, the I,ord Chan- 
cellor Au^cy', and Secretary Croiuu ell: where se- 
ll 9 
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veral ecclesiastics, and tlie single layman Sir Tho- 
mas More, were cited to take the oath. Sir Thomas, 
being first called, desired to see the act of succes- 
sion which injoined this oath ; and after having pe- 
rused it, observed, “ That he would blame neither 
those who had made the act, nor those who had taken 
the oath : but, for liis own part, though he was will- 
ing to swear to the succession in a form of his own 
drawing, yet the oath which was offered was so 
worded, that liis conscience revolted against it, and 
he could not take it with safety to his soul.” He of- 
fered, however, to swear to the succession of the 
crown in the issue of the King’s second mamage ; be- 
cause he thought the parliament had a right to deter- 
mine that matter.* Mr. Secretary Cromwell, who 
tenderly favoured him, and who anticipated tlic con- 
sequence of this refusal, in his great anxiety protested 
wdth an oath, that he had rather his only son 
should Iiave lost his Jiead, tlian that More sliould liavc 
declined to swear to the succession. I'hc conference 
thus terminated, he was consigned to tlie custody of 
the Abbot of Westminster for four days, during which 

^ Cranmer’s argument with him was ; “ Since you blame no 
other person for taking this oath, it appears that you are not coiv 
vinced the taking of it is sinful : you only entertain doubts of tlie 
matter. You cannot doubt, however, that you are bound to obey 
the King and the law. There being therefore a certainty on tlie 
one side, and only a doubt on the other, it is your duty to act ac- 
cording to the notwithstanding the second.** As if because 
he had no doubt with regard to the sinfulness of his own taking 
the oath, though he did not condemn those of a different opi- 
nion, he was to r- ^ulate his conduct by Die consciences of 
others ! Still less i t^ely was it, that he should be swayed by the 
coarser orgumenv of the Abbot of Westminster, viz* ** That since 
his conscience determined differently from the great council of the 
realm, he ought to regard h as erroneous, and to dijinge it !* 
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the council deliberated what course it was best to 
pursue upon the occasion ; and, in the end, he was 
committed prisoner to the Tower. 

So little impression, however, did his misfortunes 
make ujjon his spirits, that he retained his usual 
mirth. The Lieutenant of the Tower, whom he had 
formerly obliged by some kindness, apologised to him, 
that he could not accommodate him as he Avished 
without incurring the royal displeasure : to which he 
replied, “ Master lieutenant, whenever I find fault 
witli the entertainment you provide for me, do you 
turn me out of doors.” After he had been confined 
about a month, his favourite daughter was allowed to 
visit him, and subsequently his wife; who remon- 
strat'd with much petulance, ‘ that he, wlio had been 
always reputed so wise a man, should now so play the 
fool, as to Ije content to lie shut up in a close filthy 
prison with rats and mice, when he might enjoy his 
liberty and the King’s favour, if he would but do as 
all the bishops and other learned men had done : and 
as lie had a good house to live in, his library, his gal- 
lery, his garden, and all other necessaries handsome 
about him, where he might enjoy himself with his 
wife and children, she could not conceive w'hat he 
meant by tarrying so quietly in this imprisonment.’ 
He heard her very patiently, and then asked her, in 
his facetious manner, ‘ whether that house Avas not as 
nigh to heaven as his own ? ’ which she resenting, he 
added V'ery seriously, that ‘ he saAV no great cau.se for 
so much joy in his house and the things about it, 
which AA'ould so soon forget it’s master, that if he 
Avere under ground but seven years and came to it 
again, he should find those in it Aviio would bid him 
l>egone, and tell him It was none of liis. Besides, 
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his stay in it was so uncertain, that as he would be 
but a bad merchant, who woulcP put himself in dan- 
ger to lose eteniity for a thousand years, so how 
much more, if he v\ ere not sure to enjoy it one day 
to an end ? ’ 

He had now been in confinement aliove a twelve- 
month, and Henry had tried every expedient to pro- 
cure his apjirobation of his divorce, and his second mar- 
riage, in vain. The affair of the King’s supremacy, 
likewise, was no less a matter of conscience to him than 
the other *, but, as tlie statute by wluch it was enacted 
had made it treason to write or speak against it, he ob- 
served a silence in this respect conformable to the law. 
He refused, however, to acknowledge it witli an oath : 
ujion which Henry, determined to rid himself of a man 
who had caused him so much trouble, and of whose 
virtues and popularity he stood in awe, gave orders 
that he should immediately be brought to trial. 

In consequence of this, on a day appointed, he was 
conveyed in a boat from the Tower to Westminster- 
Hall. His long imprisonment had much impaired 
his strength ; he w cTit, tliercfbi’e, leaning on his staff 
from the w ater-side ; but though his countenance in- 
dicated weakness and infirmity, it retained the same 
air of cheerfulness, l)y which it had always been cha- 
racterised in the days of his prosperity. He was tried 
by tlie Lord Chancellor Audley, and a committee of 
the loi’ds, with some of the judges, at the bar of the 
King’s-Bench. When the Attorney-General had gone 
through the chaige aUeged against him in the indict- 
ment in the most Vii ulcnt manner, the Chancellor, se- 
conded by the Do .ve of Norfolk, observed to him, “ You 
see now, bow g-i-jr^^onsly you have ofilended his Majesty; 
nevcn-tiifcless, he is so merciful, that if you wili but 
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leave your obstinacy 'and cliange your opinion, we 
hope you naay yet obtain pardon of his Highness for 
what is past.” To this he firmly re])lied, “ That he 
had much cause to thank these noble lords for their 
courtesy ; but he besought Almighty God, that 
through his grace he might continue in the mind he 
was then in unto death.” He then went through 
his defence upon every part of the indictment with 
gieat strength of argument and eloquence, and an 
astonishing presence of mind. 

The principal evidence against him was Mr. Rich, 
the Solicitor-General; who deposed, that when he was 
sent some time l)efore to fetch More’s books and pa- 
pers from the Tower, at the end of a conversation 
witli him upon the King’s supremacy, Mr. Rich hav- 
ing admitted that no parliament could enact that 
God should not l)e God, Sir Thomas replied, “ No 
more can the parliament make the King supreme 
head of the church.” Astonish(!d at the malice and 
the falsehood of this evidence, the prisoner imme- 
diately remarked, “ If I were a man, my lords, th.at 
did not regal’d an oath, I needed not at this time and 
in this place, as it is well known to you all, stand as 
an accused person : and if this oath, Mr. Rich, which 
you have ttiken be true, then I pray tliat I may never 
see God in the face ; wliicli I would not say, were it 
otherwise, to gain the whole world.” Upon this, the 
Solicitor-General not being able to prove his testimony 
by witnesses, that allegation dropped. 

But, unhappily xbr More, he lived in the days of a 
monarcli, whose will was a law to judges as w ell as 
Juries ; notwithstanding therefore t!ie evidence against 
him proved notoriously* false, the jury to th' ir eternal 
reproach found him guilty. No sooner had they 
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brought in. their verdict, than the Chancellor, as 
the mouth of the court, began immediately to pro- 
nounce the sentence ; but the prisoner stopped him 
short with this modest rebuke : “ My lord, when I 
was toward the law, the manner in such cases was to 
ask the prisoner, before sentence, whether he could 
give any reason why judgement should not proceed 
against him ?’’ Upon this, Audley inquired, ‘ wJiat 
he was aide to allege in his own vindication;’ and, 
whether the exceptions made were too strong to be 
answered, or he himself began to feel some little com- 
punction, or shrunk under the anticipation of the po- 
pular clamor : after Sir Thomas liad done speaking, 
he demanded of the I.iord Chief .Justice,* openly be- 
fore the court, his opinion as to the validity of the 
indictment. The answer was somewhat remarkable : 
“ JMy lords all, by St. Cillian I must needs confess, 
that if the act of parliament be not unlawful, then in 
my conscience the indictment is not insufficient.” 
Upon this equivocal exju’cssion, the Chancellor ob- 
served to the rest, “• Lo, my lords, lo, you hear what 
my Lord Chief Justice saith;” after w'hich, without 
w aiting I'or any reply, he proceeded to pass sentence ; 

‘ That Sir Thomas More should be carried back to 
the Tow er of I.ondon, and should thence |je drawn 
on a hui-dle through the city to Tyburn, there to be 
hanged till he was haK-dcad; after that cut down 
yet alive. Ins private parts cut off, his belly ripped, 
his bowels burnt, his lour quarters set up over the 
four gates of the ^ty, and his head upon London- 
Bridge.’ This sh fcking sentence filled the eyes of 
nuraberf with fears, and their hearts with horror. 


* I'it/.-Jaiues. 
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The court then informing the illustrious convict, that 
‘ if he had any thing farther to say, they were ready 
to heal- him he addressed himself to them in a man- 
ner evincing him to liave been, however blinded in 
other respects by Romish superstition, a primitive 
Christian and a true philosopher. “ I have nothing,” 
said he, “ farther to say, my lords, but that like as 
the blessed apostle St. Paul was present, and con- 
sented to the death of Stephen, and kept their clothes 
who stoned him to death, and yet ]»e they now both 
twain holy saints in lieaven, and sliall continue there 
friends for ever ; so 1 verily trust, and shall therefore 
riglit heartily pray, that tliougli your lordships have 
now been jiulgt's on earth to my condemnation, we 
may yet hereafter all meet together in heaven to our 
everlasting salvation : and so I pray God preserve 
you all, and csjK'ciaUy iny sovereign lord the King, 
and send him faithful counsellors.” 

Having taken his leave of the court in thi.s noble 
manner, he was ('onducted from the bar to the Tower, 
with the axe caiTied befoie him in the usual manner 
after condemnation. But when ho came to the Tower- 
Wharf, his favourite daughter Mrs. Margaret Roper, 
thinking this would be her last opportunity, was 
waiting there to .see him. As soon as he a])poared, 
she burst through the throng and the guard which sur- 
rounded him, and having received his bles.sing uj)on 
her knees, embraced him eagerly before them all, 
amidst a flood of tears and a thousand kisses of 
tenderness and affection. Her heart being ready to 
break with gi-ief, the only words that she could utter. 
Were, “ My father, oh my father ! ” If any thing 
could have shaken his fra titude, it must have been 
this : but Inj only took her up in his arms, and told 
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her, that ‘whatsoever he should suffer, though 
Avas innocent, yet it was not without the will of God, 
to whose blessed pleasure she should conform her 
own will ; that she knew well enough all the secrets 
of his heart, and that she must be patient for her 
loss.’ Upon this, she parted from him ; but scarcely 
was she turned aside, l^efore her passions of grief 
and love became irresistible, and she again suddenly 
broke through the crowd, ran eagerly up to him the 
second time, clasped him round the neck, and hung 
upon him ready to die with soitow. This was rather 
too much for man to bear ; and though lie did not 
speak a word, yet the tears flow ed dowm his clieeks 
in great abundance, till she took her last embrace, 
and left him.* 

After he had lain a few days under sentence of 
death, prep/aring his mind for that aweful event 
by prayer and meditation, one of tlu' royal minioiH 
made him a visit to jiersuade him, if possible, to 
change his mind. Sir Thomas, wearied at la>t 
with his nonsense and importunity, in order to get 
rid of him told him, that ‘ he had changed it:’ 
upon w hich the courtier, pluming himself upon his 
achievement, ran in great haste to inform the King. 
Henry how ever, a[)preliending some mistake, direrttd 
him to retum immediately to the Tower, and dis- 
cover in what particuhtrs the prisoner had changed 

* Being denied t!ie use of pen and ink, he subsequently 
wrote to her a Jetter v.iv- a coal; and sent her also his whip and 
his hair-shirt, of \vi " ’h circumstances of his devout disciplint! 
she was thr «oIe c ' fidante. She too found means to procure 
hi.s head, after it '. id been exposed fourteen days upon London- 
Bridge, and preserving it carelrdly in a leaden box, gave direc- 
tions that at her own funeral it should be placed within her 
arms, wliich was accordingly done. 
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his mind : when he had the moi’tiiication to learn, that 
whereas More had intended to be shaved, in order 
to appear to the people as he was wont to do before 
his imprisonment, he was now fully resolved that his 
beard should share the same fate with his head. In 
consideration that he had borne the highest office in 
the kingdom, his sentence of being drawn, hanged, 
and quartered was by the King’s favour changed 
into beheading; which lieing comnuinicated to him, 
lie with his usual jocfiseness exclaimed, “ God forbid 
the King should use any more sucli mercy to any of 
my friends ; and God preserve my posterity from such 
favours ! ” 

On the fifth of .Tuly 15S5, Sir I'liomas Pope, his 
intimate friend, was scut to him liy his jMajesty early 
in the morning, to acejuaint him that ‘ he as to be 
executed that day at nine o’clock, and therefore that 
ho must immediately prepare himselffor death :’ upon 
which he calmly repbed, I most heartily thank you 
fur your good tidings. I have been mucli bound to 
the King's Highness for the benefit of las honours, 
that he hath most bountifully bestowed upon me : yet 
I am more bound to his Grace, I do assure you, for 
putting me here, where I have had convenient time 
and space to have I'einembrance of my end ; and (so 
help me God !) most of all I am bound unto him, 
that it hath pleased his Majesty so shortly to rid me 
out of the' miseries of this wretched w'orld.” His 
friend then told him, that ‘his M.ajesty’s pleasure 
farther w as, tliat he should not use many words at 
his execution : ’ to which Sir Thomas answei’ed, 
“ You do well, Mr. Pope, to give me warning of 
the King’s pleasure herein, for otherwise I hat' pro- 
posed at that time to have spoken somewhat, but no 
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matter %vherewith his Grace or any others should 
have cause to be offended: howbeit, whatsoever I 
intended, I am ready to confonn myself obediently 
to his Highness’ command ; and I beseech you, good 
Mr. PojM?, to be a means to his Majesty, that my 
daughter Margaret may be at my burial.” Being- 
told that ‘ the King had already consented that his 
wife and children, and any of his fiiends, might have 
the liberty to be present at it,’ he added, “ O how much 
Ijeholden then am I to his Grace, that unto my poor 
burial vouchsafes to have such gracious considera- 
tion !” Sir Thomas Pope, having thus discharged his 
commission, bade his friend adieu with many tears 
and with much commiseration : but the prisoner 
desired him to be comforted with the prospect of 
etei-nal bliss, in which they should live and love 
together; and to give him an impression of tlio 
ease and quiet of his own mind, he took his urinal 
in his hand, and casting his water observed, “ 1 sec 
no danger but that this man might live longer, if it 
had pleased the King.” 

As soon as Poj)C had left him, he dressed himseH' 
in his l)est apparel, that his ai)pearance might ex- 
press the ease and complacency which he felt within. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower disapproving this gene- 
rosity to his executioner, who was to have his ap- 
parel, Sir I'homas assured him, ‘ if it was cloth of 
gold, he shoidd think it well bestowed upoh one 
who was to do Jiim so singular a benefit.’ But that 
officer, j)ressing him \ 5;i y much to change his dres.s, 
Sir Thomas, unwilii; g to deny him so small a gra- 
tification, put on :• gowm of frieze ; and, of the little 
money tliar he icid remaining, sent an angel to the 
executioner, as a token of liis good will. 
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About nine o’clock he cheerfully left the Tower, 
carrying a red cross in his hand, and often lifting up 
his eyes to heaven. A woman meeting him with a 
cup of wine, he refused it, saying, “ Christ at his 
passion drank no wine, hut gall and vinegar.” Another 
woman came crying, and demanded some papers 
which she said she had left in his hands when he 
was Chancellor ; to whom he said, “ Good woman, 
have patience but for an hour, .and the King will rid 
me of the care I have for those j)apers, and every 
thing else.” A third exclaimed ‘ he had done her 
much wrong during his Chancellorship:’ hut he 
only an.sw'ered, “ I very well remeinhor the cause, 
and if I were to decide it now, I shoidd make 
the same decree.” When he came to the scaf- 
fold, it seemed ready to fall ; upon wliich he merrily 
remarked to the Lieutenant, “ Pray, Sir, see me 
safe up ; and as to my coming dow'ii, let me shift 
for myself.” He then desired the people to ‘ [iray lor 
him, to hear w itness that he died in the faith of the 
Catholic Church, a faitliful sej’vant to God and the 
King.’ He re[)eated the wistrcre-psalm kneeling, 
tt ith much devotion : and the executioner asking 
him forgiveness, he kissed liim, and said, “ Phiek 
u]) thy spirits, man, and he not afrakl to do tliine 
office; my neck is very short, take heed theixfore 
thou strike not .awry, for saving thine honesty.” 
After he had laid his he.ad u|)on tlie block how ever, 
he hade hini ‘ stay till he had put his heard aside,* lor 
that had committed nu treason.’ 

* Adscincii passus caput cM <) corporc Morus; 

Abscindi crines noluit a Cirpilc. 

* AuJo( a. I’pigr. i. 1.52. 
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His head, then, by one blow of the axe was severed 
from his body.^ 

Such was the tragical end of Sir Thomas More : 
a man, who by his literary attainments ranked second 
only to Erasmus in that age ; whose accomplishments 
rendered him an ornament to his country, and who 
for his fortitude, his heavenlj^-mindedness, his incor- 
ruptible spirit, and his generous contempt of riches and 
external honours was equal to the most celebrated 
characters of ancient Greece or llome.f Nor was 

* “ If M. dc St. Evrcmond was so pleased with the gayety 
of humour in a dying man (Petronius, whom he places above 
Seneca, Cato, or Socrates) he might have found a much nobler 
instance of it in our countryman, Sir Thomas More. This 
great and learned man was famous for enlivening his ordinary 
discourses with wit and pleasantry ; and, as Era'^mus tells him 
in an Epistle Dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suffered. That innocent 
mirth, which had been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake 
him to the last. He maintained the same cheerfulness of hearr 
upon the scaffold, which he used to show at his table ; and upon 
laying his head on the block gave instances of that good humour, 
with which he had always entertained his friends in the most 
ordinary occurrences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There was nothing in it new, forced, or aflbcted* He did not 
look upon the severing of his head from his body as a circum- 
stance, that ought to produce any change in the disposition of 
his mind; and as he died under a fixed and settled liope of ini' 
mortality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and concern 
improper on such an occasion, as had nothing in it wliich coiml 
deject or terrify him.’* (Addison, Spect, No. 31-9.) 

When Morris head was severed from his body, virtue nnti 
piety exclaimed, in the language of Erasmus, * Ho is dead; 
More, wliose heart wits purer than snow, whose genius 
excellent above all ;Is nation.’” {Epist, Dedic, Ecclesiast) 

f Swift has da: - .d him with some of the greatest of them, »n 
the Voyage to T.aputa, wliero he informs us that chc fw" 
BriHuses, Socratesj^ Epaniinoiidas, Cato the younger, and 
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any thing wanting (as Hume observes) to the day of 
his death, but a better cause, more free from weak- 
ness and superstition. Even as it was, since he fol- 
lowed his principles and sense of duty, however mis- 
guided, his constancy and integrity are not less the 
objects of our admiration. 

He may, Justly, be regarded as one of the chief 


Thomas More were perpetually together; a sextumvii ate, lio 
remarks, to which all the ages of the world cannot add a 
seventh.” This group is judiciously combined by Barry, in 
his magnificent picture of Elysium. 

rio^tv different was the treatment his sad destiny received from 
Borbonius in his * Nugee* an author who was well known to 
Erasmus, Scaliger, Palingenius, &c, and sustained a high literary 
character at the court of Francis I. ! The singular and severe 
invective of this writer against the unfortunate English Chan- 
cellor, whom it unjustly represents as low-born and disloyal, 
may amuse the classical reader. Borbonius, it has been suggested, 
was perhaps a Protestant, and as such resented More's bitter 
persecution of his reformed brethren ; at least, it may probably 
be inferred from his congratulatory verses v. 21«.) on 

Cromwell’s promotion, two other copies addressed to Crani- 
rnar (Cranmer) vii. 9, 10., and his lines to Queen Anne 
(Boleyn) vii. 119. 

Ix INIorum. 

mi v 'kH et novi qnendam cagHowme Murinn^ 

Is licet obscuris plane nalalibus arUis^ 

TS y>r/lV<J5 

Divitiis niiper magnis ct lioiioribiei and us 
In populiim rcgeiuque suum {guis credcret ?) eg/l 
Audax usque adeby id de sc dicer e sneluSy 

Meiffoq KUt upjU*oipo<i 

At nxiper misero cervix est icta see., n : 

H (V. ’xiii.) 

The very nature of these lines precludes translation. 
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revivers of classical literature in England. He both 
wrote and spoke Latin with almost the correctness, 
and the fluency, of an ancient Roman. Neither from 
the appropriateness and accuracy, with which he 
used his vernacular language, could he be pronounced 
less an improver of English literature. “ His poems,” 
observes Lloyd in his ‘ British Woilhics,’ “ were 
acute, his speeches ])ure and copious, his Latin ele- 
gant ; yet his head was knotty and logical. His diet 
was temperate, his apparel plain, his nature tract- 
able and condescending (though very discerning) to 
the meanest men’s counsel; liis virtues solid, not 
boasted. In a word, the foundation of his life w as 
as low, as the building was to be high.” — “ His 
ability set him on the council-table : his integrity 
placed him in the Exchequer : bis services promoted 
him to the Duchy of Lancaster : his dexterity and 
prudence made him the King’s bosom-friend, and his 
familiar all his spare hours ; whose (piestions in every 
art and science were not more useful, than Sir 
Thomas’ answers w ere satisfactory. His advice was 
his Majesty’s and his Queen’s oracles in counsel ; his 
discourse was their recreation at table. He was not 
more delightful to the Ring at court, than he was 
serviceable to him in appeasing tumults, Arc. in the 
city. He was the Ring’s favourite at Whitehall, and 
the people’s darling at Westminster, w'here he was 
Speaker as well with the unanimous consent of the 
one, as w'ith tJie apjaobation of the other; and lie- 
tween both impart;.') I equally careful of prerogative 
and privileges, ij< ther awed from right by power 
nor flattered witl. popularity. He declined foreign 
.servi'cs with as much dexterity, as he managed 
domestic ones. He served the King faithfully', but 
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trusted him not, as one that enjoyed and suspected 
fortune.” 

His ^ Utopia*^ is his most celebrated work; but 

* In this work (written in Latin, about the year 1516) he 
has declared himself fully and freely against putting thieves to 
death. He would have them confined to hard labour, and made 
slaves for a certain number of years, and kindly used all that 
time, if they behaved themselves well. Erasmus was in the same 
charitable and reasonable way of thinking.’* (Jortin’s Life of 
ErasmuSy 8vo. 1. 177.) Sec the Extracts. 

How ably, and how extensively, this idea has been supported 
in later times by the most illustrious authorities, may be satis- 
factorily inferred from Mr. Montagu’s three volumes, containing 
‘ The Opinions of different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death,* viz. Blackstone, Johnson, Ashburton, Coke, Bacon, 
Romilly, &c. &c. &c. ; volumes reflecting equal credit upon 
the society with wliicb they originated, and which has been 
expresab' formed for the diffusion of knowledge upon this very 
iaiportaftt subject, and upon the perseverance and the sensibility 
of the selector, who has so industriously completed the com- 
pilation. 

“ As this was the age of discoveries,’* says Granger, the 
Utopia “ was taken for true history by Buda*us, and others ; 
who thought it highly expedient, that missionaries should be 
sent to convert so wise a people to Christianity I ** There is a 
long letter of the celebrated G. J. Vossius upon it. See Epist* 
Lond. 1693. fol. 

Ill this work it is no small matter of surprise to find one, who 
in his youth had been so grossly superstitious, and in his age was 
to fall into such bloody bigotry, viewing mankind and religion 
with the liberal freedom of a true philosopher. Had he died at 
that time, he would probably have been numbered with those, 
who, though they lived in tlic communion of the church of Uoine, 
yet saw her errors and corruptions, and only wanted fit oppor- 
tunities of declaring thcmsclvcd more openly for a reformation. 
(Cayley, I. 261.) How he came subsequently, ''.fter these gleams 
of lustre, to iove darkness rathcr^tnan lig/ity as k s ii'o?'/:s \vc not 
evt/y it is not very easy to cbnjc'^ure. 

The Utopia^ it may be added, was c^ip »sed during his 
greatest hurry of judicial business, time being frequently stolen 
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he also wrote the Histoiy of King Richard 
Third, ^ which has been published both in Latin and 
English, with many other pieces now little reinem* 
bered, as being chiefly in defence of the Romish 
faith. 

from slcqj for it’s completion. It has been translated into French, 
Italian, Dutch, and English, and is still justly deemed a master- 
piece of art and fancy. 

* Upon the usurpation of Richard III., and his murther of 
his two nephews, liunie says (and with him almost every Eng- 
lish historian agrees) a most luminous ray is thrown by the 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whose singular magnanimity, 
probity, and judgement make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
ception.” Yet luis it been excepted against by Buck, a writer 
in the time of James I., who in his * Life and Reign of Ricluinl 
III.* not only asserts the innocence of that prince, but even 
denies the extreme deformity of person previously ascribed to 
him. This however completely invalidating the title of his 
sovereign, as derived through a daughter of Henry VIL, lie 
found it necessary to trace the Stuart line from a more legitimate 
origin, Margaret, the sister of Edgar Allieling, married to Mal- 
colm Canmore. With Buck, Carte, in his * History of Eng- 
land,* agrees; and Mr. Walpole, in his ‘Historic Doubts' 
has illustrated the subject with many new and ingenious argu- 
ments. More recently still, Mr. Laing. (Slc Appendix ta 
Henry’s ‘ History of England,* vol. XII.) lui.s ( xplured it with 
liis charactcrislical uunuteiie.-.s and aecinacv, and draws from 
his inquiries the four-iold conclusion; 

1. "J'ljat Richard nuist he exculpated from the crifties attri- 
buted to his ciu'iy youth- the niurtlicrs of Henry VL, and his 
son Prince Eduard, and p^’rhapo of Clarence; 

1*. Tliet, instead ot' pr rjured traitor, he must bQ, recognised 
as the legitimate so -e t ‘gn England ; 

.J. That the / •. om t of the murther of the young princes is 
false; and 

4. I hjt Perl, a Warheck was a genuine Pluntagenet, die 
real Dukc of York. ^ 

In this disquLsiiion, he linds that More derived his document* 
not from the traditionary authority of Richard’s <5Dnteinpoiaric^» 
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By liis first wife he left three daughters, and one 
son, John ; in virtue and learning,” saith Roper, 

brought up from their youth ; whom he would 
often exhort to take virtvie and learning for their 
meat, and play for their sauce.” Margaret, his 
favourite child, married Wilham Roper; Elizabeth 
married John Dancy; and Cecilia married Giles 
Heron. They all left issue. John was one of the 
heroliin JiiiU says Jortin, who are seldom equal to 
tlieir fathers. More indeed told his wife, ^ she had 
prayed so long for a boy, tliat she had produced one 
at last, who would l)e a boy as long as he lived.’ Mar- 
garet however, in particular, appears to have enjoyed 
every advantage of an understanding strong by 
nature, and cultivated with peculiar attention. Cos- 
terius, in his notes on Vincentius Lirinensis, gives us 
one of her emendations of Cyprian, which is not 
unworthy of the ablest critic. She also w rote two 
declamations in English, w hich both she and her 
father subsequently translated into Latin wdth so 
much eloquence, that it was difficult to pronounce 
w hich of tlicm deserved the preference. She drew 
II]) a Treatise likewise on the Four Last Things, 

but from a Latin History of that prince composed by Arch- 
bishop Morton, his early patron, which was preserved in the 
last century by Roper, one of iVIore^s dcsccndents. But 
though to the materials thus supplied he superadded an orna- 
mental and classical varnish, he must be acquitted, under this 
view of ihe matter, from )he Imputation of having propagated 
deliberate falsehood. 

Mr. Cayley, it ought to be added, after taking a careful view 
of the subject, observes, that “ our judgein.'uts have not been 
convinced by flippancies ; andJLlichard still remains them nster 
he was.** {Life of More, I. 2iSS.) So difficult is it, to draw truth 
horn her weft I 
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which IMore declared to be better than one of liis 
own composition. Erasmus cottipUmenled her, in a 
letter, for her learning still more than for her virtue 
or her mannei*s ; and when Cardinal Pole read one 
of her Epistles, he could not believe that it was 
written by a woman. She, in her turn, was not less 
attentive to the education of her own childien. Her 
daughter Mrs. Basset, one of the ladies of Queen 
Mary’s privy-chamber, translated into English a part 
of her gi’andfather’s EK|)osition of our Saviour’s Pas- 
sion in a stile so like bis own, that many believed 
the version to have been inade b>' liimself. She 
wished indeeti to have had Ascham, as he himself 
informs us, for their preceptor ; but he could not be 
pi'evailed upon, at that time, to quit the university. 

At this period, When education so justly engrosses 
a considerable portion of the national attention, as 
female education both admits and requires some im- 
provement, an additional page or two may not dis- 
advrintageoUsly be oconpK?d by one of his letter’s upon 
the subject addressed to Gonellus, their tutor. 

‘ I have received, my dear Gonellus, your letters, 
full as usual of elegance and aliectidn. YOur love 
of my children I .see by your letters, your diligence 
I gather from their own ; for each of their letteis 
pleased me. But esjvfccially was I delighted, that 
Elizabeth behaved herself with a decency of dCtneanor 
in my absence, which few children olrserve in the pre- 
sence of their parrot. Give her to understand, that 
that circums>tan<: ‘ gratified me inoi'e than fcOuW all 
the leaniing in toe world. For I prefer the leafftingt 
yvbich is united with virtue, to all the treasures ot 
king.s ; and if we separate fi’om it projHiety of con- 
duct, w bat more dotli tlic fame of letters bring 
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than a kind of in&my in notoriety? This applies 
peculiarly to the female sex. Their proficiency in 
literature being something new, and a kind of re- 
proach to the sluggishness of men, most men will be 
ready to attack them, and to expend their natural 
malice upon their learning. Nay, they will call then* 
own ignorance a virtue, when compared with the 
faults of these learned. On the other hand, if a 
woman (which I wish may be the case with all my 
girls, and in which I have the greatest confidence 
under your auspices) to high excellence of character 
unites ev^en a moderate portion of learning, I deem 
her possessed of more real good, than if she had the 
wealth of Croesus and the beauty gf Helen. 

‘ And this not for the sake of fame, although 
fame pursues Avorth as the shadow the body: but 
because the reward of wisdom is more substantial, 
than to be bonic aAvay on the wings of riches, or 
to fade with beauty; as it places it’s dependence 
on rectitude of conscience, not on the tongues of 
others, whu’h abound in folly and evil. For as the 
avoiding of infamy is the duty of a good man, so 
the laying himself out for fame is the j)art not only of a 
proud, but also of a ridiculous and contemptible one; 
since that mind must of necessity be ill at ease, w'hich 
ever fluctimtes between joy and sadness from the 
opinions of others. Of the great benefits hoAvever, 
which leaniing confers upon man, 1 really deem none 
preferable to the instruction which letters afford us, that 
in the attainment of them we regal’d not the reputa- 
tion they bring us, but their utility. Which precept, 
although some have abusad theii* learning, like *ither 
good possesions, by hunting only for vain glory and 
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popular fame, yet has it been delivered by all the 
most learned, and especially by the philosophers, 
those moderators of human life. 

‘ I liave enlarged the more on this subject of vain 
glory, my Gonellus, because of the expression in 
your letter, that you think the elevated cast of my 
daughter Margaret’s mind ought not to he lowered. 
I agi’ee with you in this opinion. But in my mind, 
and I doidit not in youi’s also, he seems to lower the 
noble disposition of his mind, -who accustoms him- 
self to admire what is vain and base. And he, on 
the other hand, to elevate it, wlio esteems virtue 
and true good; who, by contemplating sublime ob- 
jects, looks down as from on high, u ith disregard on 
those sliadows of good, which almost every one in 
ignorance greedily catches at for the substance. 

‘ As this seemed to me the l)est w'ay, 1 hav’c re- 
quested not only you, my dear Gonellus, whose strong 
love to all mine would have led you, I know, to have 
done so of your own acc'ord ; or my wifi*, to w hom 
(as I have often witnes.sed) her true maternal piety 
is a sufficient impvdsc ; but fref|uently almost all iny 
fric'nds also, to admonish luy children, that avoiding 
the precipices of pride, tliey walk in the pleasant meads 
of modesty ; that the sight of riches overcome them 
not ; that they sigh not for the w ant of that in them- 
selves, which 's ciTom'oiisly admired by others ; that 
they think no hi tter i>f themselves for being well 
dressed, nor wir;-; tor kung otherwise; that they 
spoil not the b< luty which nature gave them hy 
neglect, nor crsleavour to iniTcasc it by vile arts; 
that they esteem virtue the first, and letters the second 
good ; and that of these they deem tho^ the best, 
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which can best teach them piety to God, charity to 
man? modesty and Christian humility in their own 
deportment. ^ 

‘ Thus shall they receive from the Almighty the 
reward of an innocent life, in the certain expectation 
of which they shall not fear death ; and feeling true 
joy in this life, be neither puffed up wdth the vain 
j)raises of men, nor broken down l>y their malice. 
These I regard as the true and genuine fruits of 
learning; which, though they l)e not put forth by 
all the learned, yet, whoever studies with this view, 
I maintain mfiy produce them in tlie higliest per- 
fection. 

‘ It mattei's not to the crop, whether man or 
woman sow^od it ; and if the name Man,’ whose 
reason distinguishes his nature from the brute, ap- 
plies to both sexes, I say seicTKC, by which that 
reason is cultivated, and like a field bears good 
corn under due tillage, equcally becomes either. But 
if the soil in woman he bad by natiiiv, and more 
productive of weeds tlian corn, (by which opinion 
many deter the sex from letters) I, on tlie other hand, 
think tliat female genius ought oii that very account 
to be the more diligently cultivated by letters and 
good discipline ; in order that the evil of nature may, 
by industry, he corrected. So thought those wise 
and holy men, the Fathers: of whom, to omit the 
rest, Jerom and Augustine not only exhorted ladies 
of the highest rank and wmrth to tlie accpiisition of 
letters, but, that they might the more easily aca^m- 
plish it, diligently expounded to tlu in abstruse pas- 
sages in Scripture, and jvrote long letters to young 
maidens with so much erudition, th- t old men of our 
day and professors of divinity can scarcely read. 
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so fer are they from understanding them. Which 
works of holy men, my learned Gonellus, you will 
of your goodness take care that my daughters read. 
From them they may best know the scope which 
their learning ought to aim at ; and they will teach 
them to esteem the consent of God, and a good con- 
science, the best fi'uit of their labours. ■ Thus, placid 
and tranquil in themselves, they will neither 
elated by the praise of the flatterer, nor feel the 
rancour of the unlearned scoffer. 

‘ But I hear you exclaiming, that ‘ these precepts, 
though true, are too hard for the tender age of my 
children ; for who is there, however old or learned, 
with a mind so strong and w'ell-poised, that he has 
not the smallest inclination for glory ? ’ My friend, 
the more difficult I see it to sliake off this pest ol 
pride, the more endeavour do I deem necessary, even 
from infancy. Nor is there any other cause, in my 
opinion, why this unavoidable evil sticks so fast in 
our breasts, than that iKjcause almost as soon as we 
are lx)rn it is sown in our minds by our nurses, 
next cherished by our masters, and lastly fed and 
brought to perfection by our parents. For no one 
teaches us any good without the expectation of 
prmse, as the reward of merit ; whence, l)eing long 
accustomed to the love of praise, w-c come at last, 
in studying to please the majority (and, therefore, 
the inferiority) to grow ashamed of Ixiing good. 

‘ That this plague inay lie driven the farther from 
n)y children, do yi..;, my Gonellus, their mother, and 
ail my friends, chant, inculcate, nay, bellow in their 
oars, that ‘ vain glory is alyect and disgustful: and 
tliat there is nothing more excellent than the 
humble modesty recommended by Clirist.’ ^This your 
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prudent kindness will • inculcate by teaching them 
good, rather than by blaming their faults ; and you will 
conciliate their love, not hatred, by your admonitions. 
To this end nothing can conduce more efiecually, 
than reading to them the pi’eccpts of the Fathers. 
These, they know, are not angry with them; and, 
from their venerable sanctity, their authority must 
have great weight. 

‘ Wherefore, if )’-ou will read some such things, 
beside their lesson in Sallust, to my Margaret and 
Elizabeth (as their understandings appear to be 
riper than those of John and Cccdia), you will in- 
crease my own, not less than their obligations to 
you, which are already gieat. And my childi*en, 
dear to me by nature, and more endeared by their 
letters and virtue, shall become by then superior 
growth in learning and good manners, under your 
auspices, superlatively dear to me indeed. Farewell. 

♦ At Court y IVhitsun Eve* * 

On the siiJyect of his person, and other j)ai’ticular- 
ities of his mind and body, I subjoin the translation 
of part of a letter f addressed by Erasmus to Ilutten 

* From Cayley’s Lifey I. 282—287, 

f Another, written by the same illustrious scholar to Budseus, 
contains a farther account of his manner of living and managing 
his family, and of the excellent dispositions and uncommon eru- 
dition of his daughters. His house indeed Erasmus, who had 
frequently been an inmate of it, pronounced * a little habitation 
of the Muses and a second academy of Plato.’ Neither man 
nor woman in it was unemplojxd in liberal occupation, and in 
useful study; though religion was the chief object. 

This family (it should be remembered) coi.bisted of h* wife, 
his son and his son’s wife, hia three daugli^^ers and their hus- 
bands, and eleven grand^^hildren. 
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in 1519> of which his biographers do not appear to 
have made sufficient use. 

— ‘ Of a stature neither tall, nor attracting obser> 
vation by it's diminutiveness, his figure is fontned in 
the most perfect proportions. His complexion is fairj 
but the hue of his face, suffused with a delicate tinge 
of colour, without the least flush of ruddiness, may 
be pronounced rather bright than pallid. His hair 
is darkish yellow, or rather perhaps yellowish dark ; 
his beard thin, his eyes grayish and somewhat 
speckled, indicating not only the highest genius, 
but also, as his compatriots believe, the sweetest dis- 
position. Our countrymen prefer the black. In Bri- 
tain however they affirm, that eyes of the other de- 
scription are the least liable to infirmities. His coun- 
tenance coiTesponds with his disposition, constantly 
announcing a delightful and friendly playfulness, and 
made up as it were into an habitual smile : to speak 
out indeed, adapted mucji better to mirth, than to 
gravity or dignity; thotsgh far, very far, removed 
from silliness or buffoonery. His right shoulder ap- 
pears a little higher than his left, particularly when 
he is walking ; a defect however less to be imputed 
to nature than to habit, which betrays us all into 
many imperfections. In other respects, there is 
nothing to justify censure; except that his hands 
perhaps, compared with the rest of his pereon, may 
be n'garded as rather clumsy. 

‘ From his v<'ry boyhood he appears utterly to have 
neglected attending to bis i?*.-: on in those particulars, 
which Ovid regards as alo ;e worthy of a gentleman’s 
attention. His y(aithful ploom it is impossible to 
infer from Lis prebcnt decay ; though I myself was 
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Acquainted with him at three and twenty, and he 
is now very little beyond his fortieth year. His 
health, rather regvdar than robust, is equal to 
any toils in which a respectable man is called to 
engage ; and it has certainly been interrupted by very 
few, if any, indispositions. Arguing from his father, 
who, though extremely old, enjoys a wonderfully 
green and vigorous age, one may reasonably hope that 
he will attain a veiy advanced period of life. In the 
article of food, I never met with any person so per- 
fectly free from fastidiousness. During his boyish 
years he tbank nothing but Avatev, his father’s 
favourite beverage. But to obviate the charge of 
being unaccommodating in this particidar, he occa- 
sionally cheated his comrades by drinking ale out of 
a tin cup diluted almost to water, and frequently 
water only. Wine, when in compliance with the 
English custom it was necessary to raise the common 
bowl to his lips, he usually just tasted, l)oth to 
escape the imputation of singidarity, and to adapt 
himself to prevailing customs. I’or food he has 
always preferred beef, salt-meats, and coarse leavened 
bread to more dainty and pt)pular dishes; though, 
in other regards, he by no means declined what- 
ever might be a source of innocent gratification 
to the senses. Df preparations from milk (curds, 
tVe.,) and ,all tree-fruits he was ever remarkably 
fond, and eggs stand high in his favour. His voice 
is neither deep, nor very shrill, but easily enters the 
ear; not j)articularly harmonious or soft, but well 
suited to simple expression : in truth, though highly 
charmed with every species of music, he d('''s not 
a])pear to Jiave much voial music in himself. His 
pronunciation is singuLarly distinct .iml articulate; 
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neither hurried, nor hesitating. In dress, he prefers 
the utmost plahmess; never wearing his silks, or 
purple, or gold chains, except when constrained by 
the decorums of office. Inexpressibly negligent of 
tliose forms of ceremony, by which vulgar minds 
estimate gentility, he neither exacts nor exhibits 
them in casual or convivial meetings, though he is 
perfectly familiar with them upon all proper occasions. 
He deems it, indeed, unmanly and effeminate to 
waste valuable time in such idle frivolities. 

‘ A bitter foe at all times to tyi’anny, and a sticnU' 
ous assertor of equality, in early life he shrunk fx’om 
coiu’ts and the friendships of princes. Where indeed 
can the court be found, which is without it’s tumults 
and it’s ambitions, it’s intrigues and it’s revelries, and 
the appearances (to say the least) of tyrannical pro- 
pensities? Even to that of Henry VIII., though it 
is impossible to conceive any thing more liberal or 
moderate, he was dragged with consideraJde reluct- 
ance. Though natiuidly enamoured of freedom, yet 
does not the delight wdtli which he enjoys liis leisure 
exceed the watchfulness and perseverance, witJi which 
he transacts his business when engaged in it. He 
appears to have been expressly born and formed for 
friendship, by the sincerity with w'hich he cidtivates, 
and the fidelity with which he retains it. Without 
any alarm on the subject of the Polyj)hilia (plurality 
of friendship) so much discountenanced by Hesiod,* 
he is accessible to every ou(‘ w ho solicits his intimacy. 
Not difficult in choosing, extremely kind in clxcrish- 
ing, and unusually ‘’.adfast in clinging to those 
w'hom he has chosen ; if hgply they prove incurably 


* Efv. 715. 
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vicious, he gradually declines all intercourse with 
them, gently dissolving it rather than abruptly break- 
ing it off: if, on the contrary, he finds them worthy 
and congenial characters, he appears to deiive the 
greatest possible gratification from their lively stories 
and their society. Cards, dice, &:c., the usual pas- 
times of the ‘ mob of gentlemen,’ he perfectly nau- 
seates. It may be added, that indifferent as he is to 
his own interests, nobody can be more Jcealous in pro- 
moting those of his friends. 

‘ In short, a more complete model of tine friend- 
ship can no where be found. In his oi’dinary inter- 
course such is his coi:rtesy and suavity, that melan- 
choly indeed must be the individual whom he does 
not exhilarate, and sad the subject which he fails to 
render gay. From his cradle delighted with a joke, 
even in his jokes he avoids both sarcasm and scur- 
rility. In lus youth, ho occasionally acted in little 
comedies of his own writing. His love of a witty or 
ingenious saying extends so far, that he enjoys it even 
when directed against himself: and hence the epi- 
grams n hich he composed in early life, his great par- 
tiality to Lucian, and his advice to myself, that I 
should wl'ite the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ — a bear in a 
ball-rooni ! From every thing around hhn, ev'en of 
a nature the most serious, he contrives to extract 
pleasure. In company tvith the learned and the wise, 
he is enraptured wdth their talents : among the weak 
and the ignorant, he finds enjoyment in their folly. 
Such indeed is his marvellous power of accommoda- 
tior, that he is not annoyed even by professed buffoons. 
With women, even with his wife, he is never other- 
'tfise than merry and frice^ous. You would c;;U him 
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a second Democritus, or rather liken him to the Py- 
thagorean philosopher, who sauntered empty-handed 
through the market-place, jesting upon the tumults 
of ‘ the buying, sdling crowd.’ No one is less a 
slave to popular prejudice, at the same time that no 
one is more distinguished by common sense. He 
takes a particular delight in observing the forms, dis- 
positions^ and habits of different animals ; and with 
this view he keeps at home almost every species of 
bird, and other less common creatures — ^apes, foxes, 
fitchets, weasels, &c. ; beside which, if any foreign or 
remarkable t iiriosity is offered for sale, he instantly 
purchases it, and fills his house with such things: 
so that, which ever way you turn in entering, you 
find some rarity to arrest your attention : and, in 
viewing your gratification, he feels a rencw'al of his 
ow n. In his prime, he was not insensible to the pas- 
sion of love ; but it’s indulgence never led him into 
any thing disgTaceful. He chose, indeed, rather to be 
the wooed than the wooer; and his ambition was 
abundantly gratified by know ing, that his attachment 
was not unreturned. 

‘ In the onset of his life, he made great advances 
in learning : persevering in his pursuit of Greek and 
philosophy, although his father (in other respects a 
prudent and good man) far from giving him any sup- 
port, had nearly disinherited liim for I’enouncing his 
paternal piofession, the lav, ; a profession, w'holly 
alien indeed from so'md literature, but supereminently 
productive both of affluence and of distinction to it’s 
successful votaries in Eritain. It is, in fact, one of 
the principal source? i ^ nobility in that island ; and 
for it’s perfect aitair'uent demands, it is asserted, the 
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assiduous and arduous labour of many years. Indis> 
posed however as his genius, bom for better things, 
justly felt itself to this study ; yet after tasting the 
more liberal sciences, he so acquitted himself as a 
lawyer that no one, though devoted from the first to 
his profession, had a chamber more crowded with 
clients, nor a table more loaded with fees. Such was 
the force, and the quickness, of his intellect! Neither 
had he been an idle student of the tomes of orthodoxy. 
Before he attained the age of manhood, he read public 
lectures to a numerous auditory upon Augustine’s 
‘ T'reatise on the (^ity of God and old men and 
clergymen were neither ashamed, nor sony, to leam 
from a young layman the truths of theology. In the 
mean time, with a view to the priesthood, he gave up 
liis whole mind to the study of piety, to watchings, 
fastings, and prayers, and other exercises of the same 
description ; a far greater proficient he, in aU these re- 
spects, than most of those who, without any previous 
preparation, rashly obtrude themselves into so aweful 
an office. 

‘ The chief obstacle in his way to this sacred 
profession was, his insurmountable inclination to 
many. He chose therefore to be a chaste husband, 
rattier than an impure priest. Ilis first Avife he se- 
lected from a got*d family, quite young and inexpe- 
rienced (as having been u holly educated in her fa- 
thcT’s family in the countiy) that he might the more 
easily bring her manners into unison with his own. 
Accordingly, beside A'arious branches of literature, he 
had her accomplishal in every kind of music : but 
when she had qualified hei'self to fonr. his happiness 
throughout a long life, slfc was tom from him, while 
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still in her Moom, by an untimely death ; not 
ever before she had borne lum several cbildrenj*^bf 
whom three daughters, Miffgaret, Alice, and Cecilia, 
and a son John, are still living. Nor did he, not* 
withstanding the entreaties of his friends, continue 
long a widower, having within a few months after 
his first wife’s death married a widow ; with a view, 
indeed, rather to the superintendence of his family 
than his own gfratificatioii, as (according to his own 
humormts remark) slie was neither beautiful nor 
young, but an active and carcfid housewife. Her 
w'ant of youth and Ix’auty, hoAvevcr, does not prevent 
liis liWng with her in the kindest and most agreeable 
manner. And few husbands are so obsequiously 
obeyed for their imperiousness and severity, as he 
through his good humour and his playfulness. Of 
what indeed ought he to despair, w'hen his lady, in 
the decline of life, austere by njiture and pareimoni- 
ously fnigal, has consented to leccive lessons upon 
various musical instinments, and daily practises os 
many hours as her husband thinks necessary ? By 
a similar sweetness of temper he sways his w'hqle fa- 
mily. There is no squabbling in it, no peevishness. 
If he perceives any tendencies of tlie kind, he either 
cures or compromises the matter. Never did he send 
away any one from his presence, with hostility in 
either breast. By a fortunate fatality, it may he 
added, every inmate of his house has arisen to higher 
fortunes, and escaped every taint of ignominy. His 
cordiality with Iiis two st- p-mothers could not be ex- 
ceeded by that of othi sons with their real mothers. 
His father has icitely, •ndeed, mari^ed a fourth wife; 
and Moio d..clare8, tliat he never knew a gtorc excel- 
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tot woman. His affection for all his relations is 
Mver either importunate, or intermitted. With a 
thorough disdain of every pitiful accumulation, he has 
set aside for his children what he conceives may be a 
sufficient provision for them, and freely expends the 
remainder upon liberal pursuits. 

‘ While he continued at the bar, he invariably gave 
the most friendly and judicious counsel, with refer- 
ence rather to Iris clients’ interest than his own ; usu- 
ally, indeed, advising them to make up theii’ quarrels, 
as far the cheapest way. If in this he failed, as some 
people actually appear to enjoy a law-suit, he pointed 
out to them the most economical course of managing 
one. In London, his nativ^e place, he for some years 
presided as Judge in the Sheriff’s Court ; a station 
of little trouble, as the hearing of causes is confined 
to the Thursday forenoons, but of considerable re- 
spectability. No one tried more causes ; no one con- 
ducted iuinself with greater integrity. In fact, he 
generally declined the fee, which is ordered to be 
advanced by the litigating parlies : the plaintiff and 
defendarrt respectively dejrositing three groats, as the 
utmost tlrey are liable to pay for a hearing. This 
conduct most highly endeared him to his fellow- 
citizens. And irr this situation, as at once creditable 
and safe, he had determined to remain.’ 

Erasmus next pr’oceeds to detail the circumstances 
l>y wlrich 'he attracted his Sovereign’s rrotice, the in- 
timacy or rather complete intercommunity which sub- 
sisted between the master and the servarrt, the inte- 
grity, benevolence, atrd accessibility of More in office, 
^c. He then reverts to the rraturv and order of his 
youthfid studies : ^ 

VOL. I. • 
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* tlis early years he employed upon verse : 
next effort was, by exercises of every description? 
attain a smooth and e<}iiahle stile in prose ; which, 
however, it would be needless for me to characterise 
to you, as you are seldom without a volume of his in 
your hands. Declamations were his chief delight, and 
these generally upon obscure or inglorious subjects, 
as demanding a more strenuous exertion of talent. 
Nay, he meditated while young a dialogue in defence 
of Plato’s community, even inclusive of wives. He 
drew up, likew ise, a I'eply to Lucian’s Tyrannicide ; 
upon which subject, the more surely to ascertain it’s 
proficiency, he challenged me as his antagonist. His 
‘ Utopia’ he published, in order to show the causes 
of national disaster ; with a principal reference how- 
ever to his own country, of which he thoroughly un- 
derstands the constitution in all it’s parts. He had 
written the Second Book in his moments of leisure, 
to which he prefixed the First extempore ; and hence 
has arisen some inequality of diction.’ 

A few paragi’ajjhs are added, in conclusion, upon 
his faculty of extemjiure sj)eaking, his theologi- 
cal acuteness, and his unaffected and steady piety : 
and the admirable judgement and conscious purity of 
the Prince, who could willingly surround himself by 
such honest and shrewd observers of conduct, are not 
forgotten ! 


The editor subjoins two or three of his T^atin 
poems, with translati< ns, as S]}ecimens of liis various 
powers of compositio n. 


m 
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AD CANDIDUM, 

gUALIS UXOll DELIGENDA. 


Jam tempiis id petit 
MonetquCj Candide^ 

Vagis amoribus 
Tandem renuncies^ 

T(indemque desinas 
Incerta Cppridis 
Sequi cubilia ; 

Qucerasqu^e virginem^ 

Qjuam rite jam iibi 
Concorde vincias 
Aynore conjugem : 

Quce jam genus tuum^ 

Quo nil heaiius, 

Fcecunda dulcibus 
Natis adaugeai* 

Pater iibi tuus 
Hoc ante preestitit : 

Quod a prioribus 
Prius receperisy 
Non absque feenore 
Repende posteris. 

Non sit tibi tamen 
Ilcec extra maxima 
SpectarCf Candide^ 

Quid dotis qfferat^ 

Quam sitve Candida. 

Jnjirmus est amory 
Queni stuUus impetus 
Decore concitus 
Parity vel improbus 
Ardor pecunice. 

Quicunque amaverit 
Propter pecuniamy 
Amatur huic nihil 
Precter pecuniam : * 

Captd pecj^niay 
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Vanescit illicb 
Item Jugax amor ; 

Fereque jam prius 
Peril quam nasciturm 
At 7iec pecunuty 
Quam avarus ante^ 

Miser cupiveraty 
Juvare postea 
Quicquam potesty ubi 
Quam non amaverity 
Invitus attamen 
Omninb cogitur 
Tencre conjugem. 

Qnidforma'^ numquid hcec 
Vel Jebre decidity 
Annisve deperity 
Ut sole Jtosculns ? 

Tumy dejluentibus 
Gence coloribuSy 
AmoTy ligaverant 
Quern hcec sola vinciday 
Solutus aijugit. 

At verus est amory 
Quern mente perspicaz 
{Ratione cpyisule) 

Prudens iniverit; 

El quern bono omine 
Viriutis indy tee 
{Quce certa permanens 
Non Jebre decidity 
A n nisve deperit ) 

Respectus efficii. 

Primum ergo quam Doles y 
Amice, ducerCy 
Quibus pa en t ibus 
Sit ortu perspice • 

2 
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XJt mater optimis 
Sit cult a moribusi 
Cnjus tenellida 
Flores pucllula 
Instigate exprimat. 
Turn qua sit indole^ 
Qu^m dulcisj hoc vide 
Ut ore virginis 
Jnsit serenitas^ 

Ab ore virginis 
Absitqiie tor vitas. 

At rursus ut iamen 
Sit ingenis pudor^ 
Nec ore virginis 
Insit procacitas ; 

Et sit quieta^ nec 
Cingat salacibus 
Vivos lacertulis* 

Vultu modesta sit^ 

Nec spectet undique 
Vagis occllulis, 
Procidque stulta sit 
Parvis labelltdis 
Semper loquacilns; 
Proculqiie rusticum 
Semper silentium. 

Sit ilia vel modb 
Instructa Uteris^ 

Vel talis ut modb 
Sit apt a Uteris, 

Felix, qttibus bene 
Priscis ab optimis 
Possit libellulis 
Vitam heantia 
Haurire dogmata; 
Armata cum quibus, 
Nec ilia prosperis 
Super ba t urgent, 

Nec ilia iurbidi. 
?liseUa lugtut 
Prostrala casibus. 


Jucunda sic erit 
Semper, nec unquam erit 
Gravis molestave 
Vitce conies luce, 

Qiice docta parvulos 
Docebit, et tuos 
Cum lacte liter as 
Olim nepotulos. 

Jam te juvaverit 
Viros relinquere, 
Docteeque conjugis 
Sinu quiescere ; 

Hum grata te jbvet, 
Manuque mobili 
Hum plectra personal, 
Et voce (qua nec est, 
Progyie, sororculce 
Tuce suavior^ 

Amcena cantUat, 

Apollo quee velit 
Audire, carmina. 

Jam te juvaverit 
Serynone blandulo, 
Docto tamen, dies 
Noctesque ducere ; 

Not are verbid a 
Mellita, maximis 
No 71 absque gratiis 
Ab ore mclleo 
Semper Jluentia : 

Quibus co'erceat. 

Si quando te level 
Inane gaudium ; 

Quibus levaverit. 

Si quando deprimat 
7e mceror anxius : 
Certabit in quibus 
Summa eloquenlia 
Jam cum omnium gravi 
Rerum scientid, 

Talem olim ego put cm 
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Et vatis Orpliei 
Fuisse conjugem; 

Nec unquam ah ir^erU 
Curdsset improbo 
Lahore Jceminam 
Referre rusticam. 
Talemque credimus 
Nasonis inclytam. 

Qua: vel patrem queat 
Square carmine^ 

Fuisse Jiliam. 

Talemque suspicor 
{Qua nulla carior 
Unquam fuit patri^ 

Quo nemo doctior) 
Fuisse Tulliam, 
Talisque^ qua: tulit 
Gracchos duos^fuit; 
Quce quos tulit bonis 
Insirux.it artihus^ 

Nec prqfuit minus 
Magistra quhm parens. 

Quid prisca scecula 
Tandem revolvimus ? 
Utciinque rusticum^ 
Unam tarnen tenet 
Nostrnvique virginem ; 
Tenety sed unicam— 

At sicy ut unicam 
Plerisque preeferat ; 
Cuique conferat 
Ex his JuissCy qxuB 
Narrantuf omnibus 
Tot retro s^eculisy 
Quce nunc et idtimam 
Monet Briianniam 
Perlata pennulis 
Fama volucribus : 

Laus atque gloria 


Orhis puellula 
Totius unicay 
Ac non modb suae 
Cassandra pat rice. 

Die ergoy CandidCy 
Si talis et tihi 
Puella nuherety 
Quales ego tibi 
Supra recensui; 

Desit licet queas 
Formam requirercy 
Dotisve quod parum 
Lucrere conqueri. 

Jlic sermo verus est — 
Qucecunque sity satis 
Est hellay quce placet; 

Nec quisquam habet magisy 
Quam qui sibi satis, 
Quodcunque habet , put at. 

Si nunc me amet mea, 

Ut nil ego tibiy 
Amice y mentiar, 

Cuicunque gratiam 
Foj'mce negaverit 
Natura virgini; 

Certe licet siet 
Carbo7ie nigrior, 

Foret tamen mihi hac 
Virtutis indole 
Olore pulcrior : 

Cuicunque lubrica 
Dotem negaverit 
Fortuna virgini; 

Certe siet licit 
Vel Iro egeniior, 

Foret tamen mihi hac 
Virtutis indole 
Tfy Creesiy ditior. 
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Translation. 

Enough by vagrant love. 

Dear youth, you’ve been misled; 

O rise those joys above. 

And quit the lawless bed. 

Some consort in your arms. 

Heart link’d to heart, embrace; 

Who with transmitted charms 

Your lengthening line may grace. 

So did for you your sire ; 

The debt with interest due 

Posterity require. 

My Candidus, from you. 

Nor be it chief your aim. 

Fortune or face to seek ! 

Slight love attends the dame. 

Sought for her purse or cheek. 

No purer love can bear 

The flame, which fortune fires : 

It vanishes in air. 

And ere it lives, expires. 

Nay, fortune’s courted charms 
Fade in the miser’s grasp. 

When doom’d within his arms 
An unloved spouse to clasp : 

And beauty’s vaunted power 
By fever’s tooth decays ; 

Or time-struck, like a flower. 
Beneath the solar blaze. 

Then vows are urged in vain— 
^With beauty’s passing hue. 

Bound singly by that chain. 
Affection passes too. 

But genuine it» the love. 

Which reason, virluc rears— 

All fever’s force above. 

Above th* assault of years. 
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First scrutinise her birth ; 

Be sure her mother’s mild : 

Oft with her milk her worth 
The mother gives her child. 

Next in herself be seen 

Good temper’s gentlest tone : 

Still placid be her micn^ 

Unruffled by a frown. 

And still, her cheek’s best charm. 
Be her’s sweet modesty—— 

No lover- clasping arm. 

No love-provoking eye. ♦ 

Far from her lip’s soft door 
Be noise, be silence stern ; 

And her’s be learning’s store. 

Or her’s the power to learn. 

With books she’ll time beguile. 

And make true bliss her own ; 

Unbuoy’d by fortune’s smile, 
Unburthen’d by her frown. 

So still, thy heart's delight 
And partner of thy way. 

She’ll guide thy children right. 

And theirs — as dear as they. 

So, left all meaner things, 

Thou’lt on her breast recline ; 

While notes of love she sings 
As Philomers divine : 

While still thy raptured gaze 
Is on her accents hung. 

As words of honied grace 

Steal from her honied tongue — 

Words they, of power to sooth 
All idle joy or w^oe 

With learning’s vailed truth, 

• With eloquence’s flow ! 
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Such Orpheus* wife, whose fate 
With tears old fables tell ; 

Or never would her mate 

Have fetch’d her back from hell. 

Such Naso’s daughter, she 

Whose muse with Naso’s vied : 

And such might Tullia be. 

Her learned father’s pride. 

The Gracchi’s mother such, 

Who train’d the sons she bore ; 

Famed as their mother much, 

And as tlAir tutress more. 

But what to distant days 

My lingering glance confines ? 

One girl, of equal grace. 

E’en in this rude age shines : 

Single, worth all, she stands ; 

By Fame, through Britain flown. 

Hail’d— gaze of other lands, 
Cassandra of her own. 

Say, would a maid so rare 
W'ithin thy grms repose; 

Were she nor rich nor fair, 

Could’st thou decline her vows ? 

Enough of beauty hers. 

With whom a husband s blest ; 

Enough of wealth she shares. 

To whom enough’s a feast. 

So loved, were she (I swear) 

Than soct of darker die. 

I’d think her far more fair. 

Than e’er mortal eye : 

So loved, \vt‘7 she (I swear) 

Than po' t;riy more poor, 

I’d think her richer far, 

Than kings with all their store. 
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GRATULATUU, quod EAM REPERERIT INCOLUMEMi QUAM OLIM 
FERME PUER AMAVERAT. 

Virjs adhuCf primis O me mihi carior annu^ 

Redderis atque ocuUsy Elisahethay meis, 

Quce mala distinuit mihi te Jbrtuna tot annos, 

PcBtie puer vidiy pcene reviso senex. 

Annos vita quater mihi quatuor egerat ; inde 
Aut duo defueranty aut duo peen^ tibi : 

Qjuum tuus innocuo rapuit me vultus amove— 

VultuSy qui quo nunc fugit ah ore tuo^ 

Ciim quondam dilecta mihi succurrit imagOy 
Hei Jades quam nil illius ista refert ! 

Tempora qucBy tenercB nunquam non invida formcty 
Te rapuere iibiy non rapuere mihi, 

J.Ue decor y nostros toties remoratus ocellosy 
Nujic tenet h vultu pectora nostra tuo. 

Languidus admoto sold ignis crescere JiatUy 
Frigidus obruerai quern suns ante dnis •• 

Tuque Jadsy quamvis longe diversa prioriy 
lit micet admoniiu Jlamma vetusta 7iovo, 

Jam suhit ilia dicsy qua: ludentem obtulit olim 
Inter virgineos te 7nihi prima choros : 

Lactea cum Javi decucrunt coll a capilliy 
Cum geua par nivibus visOy labella rosis ; 

Cion tua pcrstringunt oculos duo sidera nostrosy 
Perque oculos intrant in mea corda nieos ; 

Ciim velut attactu stujycfactus Juhninis hccsiy 
Peyidulus a vultu tempora longa tuo ; 

Cum sociis rlsum exhibnit nostrisquc tuisque 
'Tam rudisy et simplex y ei male feet us amer. 

Sic tua me cepit species .* scu maxima vercy 
Seu major visa esty quam fait y esse mihi ; 

Seu Juit in causa primer lanugo juventeVy 
Cumquc nova suetus pube venire color ; 

Sidera seu queedayn nostro coimnunia naiti 
Viribus afflarnnl ut^aque corda suis — 

Namque iui consors arcani cojisda peit ns 
Garrula prodidcrat ct^icaluisse tuun . 

Hinc^datus est custosy ipsisque potentior asiris 
JaniWy quos vellent ilia coircy vetat. 
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Ergo ita disjanctos^ diversaque Jdta sectdos. 

Tot nunc post hy ernes reddidit ista dies 
Ista dies^ quce rara meo mihi Icctior eevo^ 

Contigit occursu sospitis alma tui. 

Til prcedata meos oUm sine crimine sensus^ 

Nunc qiioque non ullo crimine cara manes* 

Castus amor fuerat ; ne nunc incestior esset. 

Si minus hoc probitas, ipsa dies Jliceret* 

At sicperos^ qui lustra honi post quinque valentem 
Te rciulere mihi^ me retulere tihiy 
Comprecor lit lustris itermn post quinque peractisp 
Incolumis rursus conluar incolumem / 

Translation* 

TO ELIZA, WHOM HE LOVED IN HIS YOUTH* 

Thou livest, Eliza, to these eyes restored, 

0 more than life in life's gay bloom adored ! 

Many a long year, since first we met, has rolEd: 

1 then was boyish, and I now am old. 

Scarce had I bid my sixteenth summer hail. 

And two in thine were wanting to the tale ; 

When thy soft mien — ah ! mien, for ever fled 1 — 

On my tranced heart it's guiltless influence shed. 

When on my mind thy much-loved image steals. 

And thy sweet long-lost former self reveals; 

Time's envious gripe appears but half unkind 
Tom from thyself, to me thou'rt left behind. 

The grace that held my doting glance, though flown. 
Has flown thy cheek to make my breast it's throne : 
And as by gentle blasts the flame is fled. 

And ’mid cold ashes rears it's languid head ; 

So thou, though changed (ah changed indeed I } to view, 
Kindlest the love, that once was thine, anew. 

Now on my memory breaks that happy day. 

When first I saw thee with thy mates at play : 

On thy white neck the fl.txen ringlet lies. 

With snow thy cheeiv. thy lip with roses vies. 

Thine eyes, twin star , with arrowy radiance shine. 

And pierce and sink into heart through mine. 

Struck as with heaven's own dart, I stand, I gaze ; 

I hang upon thy look in fix'd amaze : 
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And, as I writhe beneath the new-felt spear. 

My artless pangs our young companions jeer. 

So charm’d me thy fair form ; or woman grown. 

Or from it’s ripen’d grace as woman known. 

Whether the glow, that thrills our early frame. 

Lit in my breast the undecaying flame ; 

Or some kind planet, at our natal Imur, 

Deign’d on our hearts it’s common beam to pour : 

For one, who knew with what chaste warmth you burn’d, 
Had blabb’d the secret of my love return’d. 

Then the duenna, and the guarded door 
Baffled the stars, and bade us meet no more. 

Sever’d, our different fates we thence pursued. 

Till this late day niy raptures has renew’d. 

This day, whose rare felicity I prize. 

Has given thee sale to my delighted eyes. 

Crinieless, my heart you stole in life’s soft prime ; 

And still possess that heart without a crime : 

Pure was the love, which in my youth prevail’d; 

And age would keep it pure, if honour fail’d. 

O may the gods, wlio five long lustres past. 

Have brought us to each other well at last. 

Grant that — when number’d five long lustres more. 
Healthful, I still may hail thee healthful as before ! F. W. 


tPITAPHlUM IN SEPULCRO JOIIANNJE, OLIM UXORIS MORI, DE- 
STINANTIS IDEM SEPULCRUM ET SIBI EX ALICIvE POSTERIORI 
UXORI. 

Thomce jacet hoc Johanna nxorcula Moriy 
Qjui tumulum Alicice hunc desiinoy quique mihi, 

Una mihi dedii hoc conjunct a virentibus annisy 
Me'vocet ut puer et trina jniella patrem. 

Altera privignis ( quee gloria rara noverca: est / ) 

2'am piay quant gnatis vix fuit uUa 6uis» 

Altera sic niecum x>ixity sic altera vivitf 
Carior incertum est hece sity an hcec JtteriL 
0 simuly o juncti poteramus vivere nos ires 
Qu^m bency si Jaium rdligioque sina 'it f 
At societ tumidusy societ nos ohsecro cerium : 

Sic mors, non potuit quod dare vita, dabit. 
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Translation. 

Within this tomb Jane, wife of More, reclines : 

This, More for Alice and himself designs. 

The first, dear object of my youthful vow. 

Gave me three daughters and a son to know ; 

The next — ah ! virtue, in a step-dame rare ! 

Nursed my sweet infants with a mother's care. 

With both ray years so happily have past. 

Which most my love, I know not— first, or last. 

O ! had religion, destiny allow’d ; 

How smoothly^ mix’d, had our three fortunes flow’d ! 
But be we in the tomb, in heaven allied : 

So kinder death shall grant what life denied.* F. W. 


As a sample of the theological spirit of this illus- 
trious bigot, a short extract is introduced from ‘ A 
Dialogue f of Sir Thomas More, Knight, one of the 
council of our Sovereign Lord the King, and Chancel- 
lor of his duchy of Lancaster. Wherein be treated 
divers matters ; as of the veneration and worship of 
images and relics, praying to saints, and going on pil- 
grimage ; with many other things touching the pesti- 
lent sect of Luther and Tyndale ; by the t’one begun 
in Saxony, and by the t’other laboured to be brought 
into England ; nearly overseen by the said Sir Tho- 
mas More, Chancellor of England, 1530.’ 

* The above translations have been extracted from Mr. Cayley’s 
accurate * Memoirs of Sir The ^as More* I. 264, 268, 134. 

f The other dialogist is the tutor of the children of a friend of 
his, who had sent him to More fv)r the express purpose of dis- 
cussing with him the various’ points then in dispute. The whole 
piece drew a reply froii : Cyn dale, which was followed by More’s 
‘ Confutation,’ m 1.5:33 ; a work as vehement in spirit, and as 
absurd in argument, Pr that which it affected to defend* 

This extract (it should be obs'brved) is made, with the substitu- 
tion of two or three modernised words and modem .spelling, from 
the edition ofCawood, Wales, andTottell, Anno 1557, IV. 1* 
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‘ When we had after dinner a little paused, your 
friend and I drew ourselves aside into the garden. And 
there sitting down in an arbour, he began to enter 
forth into the matter, saying, that ‘ he had well per- 
ceived, that not in his country only, but also in the 
university where he had been, there were that had 
none iU opinion of Luther; but thought that his 
books were by the clergy forbidden of malice and 
evil will, to the end that folks should not surely see 
and perfectly perceive what he saith, or at the least 
what thing he meaneth by his words ; which will not 
appear, they think, by a line taken out in the midst 
of a leaf, but by the diligent consideration of the 
whole matter: without which men might impute a 
wrong blame, they say, to the best writers that ever 
wrote in this world. But they think that the clergy 
win not have his books read, Ixicause that in them 
laymen may read the priests’ faults ; which was, they 
say, the very cause of the condemnation. For else, 
whether he had written well or evil, yet they say his 
hooks had been kept in men’s hands and read. For 
there is, they think, therein, though some part were 
naught, many things yet well said; whereof there 
was no reason, that men should lose the profit for the 
l)a(l. And also reason men think it were, that aU 
were heard that can Ijc said touching the truth to be 
knowen, concerning the matters of our salvation, to 
the intent that all heard and perceived, men may for 
their own surety the better choose and hold the right 
way.’ 

‘ “ Forsooth,” quod I, “ if it were now doubtful and 
ambiguous, whether the church of Christ were in the 
right rule of doctrine or n5t, thenwerc it very veces- 
sary to give them all good audience, that could and 
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would any thing dispute on either party, for it or 
against it, to the end that if we were now in a wrong 
way, we miglit leave it and walk in some better. But 
now, on the other side, if it so be (as indeed it is) that 
Christ’s church hath the true doctrine already, and 
the self-same that St. Paul would not give an angel 
of heaven audience to the contrary; what wisdom 
were it now therein to show ourselves so mistrustful 
and wavering, that for to search w^hether our faith were 
false or true, we should give hearing not to an angel 
of lieaveii. but to a fond friar ; to an a|)ostate ; to an 
open incestuous lecher ; a plain limb of the devil ; and 
a manifest messenger of hell ! In which words, if we 
would haj)ly think that I use myself too sore, to cjill 
liim by such odious names, ye must consider that 
he spareth not, both iintraly and without necessity, in 
his railing books to call by as evil, them whom his 
duty were highly to reverence ; whereas I do, between 
us twain, call him but as himself hath showed him in 
his writing’, in his living, and in his mad marriage. 
And yet 1 neither do it, nor would, were it not that 
the matter-self of reason doth require it. For my 
part is it, of necessity, to tell how naught he is ; be- 
cause that the worse the man is, the more madness 
were it for wise men to give his false fables hearken- 
ing, against God’s undoubted truth, by his Holy Spirit 
taught unto his church; and by such multitude of 
miracles, by so mucli blood of holy martyrs, by the 
virtuous living of so many blessed confessors ; by the 
purity and cleanness oi so many chaste widows and 
undefouled virgins, L>y the wholesome doctrine of so 
many holy doctors, and finally, by the whole con- 
s' .nt and agreement of all Christian peoplt? this fifteen 
hundred years confirmed. And, therefdre, not any 

3 
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respect unto lus railing against the clergy is, as some 
would have it seem, the cause of his condemnation 
and suppression of his hooks : for the good men of 
the clergy he not so sore grieved with them, that 
touch the faults of the bad ; nor the bad themselves 
be not so tender-eared, that for the only talking of 
their faults they would Ijanish the lx)oks, that were 
good in other things beside : for else coidd not the 
books of many old holy fathers have endured so long, 
wherein the vices of them, that in the clergy be 
naught, be very vehemently rebuked. But the very 
cause why his books Ije not suffered to be read is, be- 
cause his heresies be so many and so alwminable, and 
the proofs wherewith he pretendeth to make them 
probable be so far from reason and truth, and so far 
against the right understantling of Holy Scripture, 
whereof under colour of great zeal and affection he 
laboureth to destroy the credence and good use ; and 
finally, so far streteheth all things against good man- 
ner and virtue, provoking the world to wrong oj)i- 
nions of God and boldness in sin and wretchedness, 
that there can no good, but mucli harm gi’ow by 
the reading. For if there w ere the substance good, 
and of error or oversight some cockle among the 
corn, which might be sifted out and the remnant 
stand instead, men would have been content thei-e- 
with, as they be with such other. But now is liis 
not besprent with a few sj)ots, but with more than 
half venom poisoned the whole wine, and that right 
rotten of itself. And this done of purpose and malice, 
not without an evil spuit in sucliwise Mivlking with 
his words, that the contagion thereof were likely to 
infect a feeble soul, as the favour of a sickness sore 
infecteth a wllble body.’ ” 
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I add his brief and .distorted character 
Richard III. : -ipii 

* Richard, the third son, of .whom we now entreat, 
was in wit and coura^ equal with either of them, 
in body and prowess far under them both ; little of 
stature, ill-featured of limbs, crook-backed, his left 
shoulder much higher than his right, hard-favoured of 
visage, as such as is in states called warlike, in other 
men otherwise. He was malicious, wrathful, envious, 
and from afore his birth ever froward. It is for truth 
reported, that the Duchess his mother had so much ado 
in her travail, that she could not be delivered of him 
uncut ; and that he came into the world with the feet 
forward, as men be borne outward ; and (as the fame 
runneth) also not untoothed; whetiier men of ha- 
tred report alK>ve the truth, or else that nature 
changed her course in his beginning, who in the 
course of his life many things unnaturally com- 
mitted. 

‘ None evil captain was he in the war, as t(» 
which his disposition was more meetly than for peace. 
Sundry victories had he, and sometimes overthrow.s ; 
but never in default as for his own person, either ol 
hardiness or politic order. Free was he called of dis- 
pense, and somewhat above Ins power liberal. Witli 
large gifts he gat him unsteadfast friendship, for 
which he was fain to pillage and s[H)il in other places, 
and get him steadfast hatml. He was close and .se- 
cret; a deep dissirnulcr, lowly of countenance; ar- 
rogant of heart; outv.ardly coumpinahle where he 
inwardly hated, ii< ' letting to kiss whom he thouglit 
to kill; dispiteous cad cruel, not for evil will alway; 
but alter for ambition, atid either for the surety or 
increase of his estate. Friend and %« was much- 
6 



what indUiferen^ where his advantage grew ; he 
i|iipared no man’s death, whose life withstood his {)ur- 
pose. He slew with his own hands King Henry VI., 
being prisoner in the Tower.’ * 

In his ‘ Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulatioh,’ 
More has drawn so lively and characteristic a picture, 

* Tl|e classical reader may not be displeased to have an op- 
portunity of seeing the same character portrayed in Latin by the 
same hand : 

Richardus hiCy de quo prasens sermo instituitur, ingenio aiqut 
animi rohore utrivis^fratrum par^ forma probitateque iitrique fuit 
infirioT ; hahitu corporis exigm^ inaqucdibus atque informibus 
membris^ extanti dorsOf nlteroquc humero erectior ; os inamabile, 
torvum^ ac plane ejusmodi quale bellicosum in purpuratis ac Mar* 
tium appellari^ in aliis aliter solet. Versipellisy iracundiiSy invidus, 
semperque etiam ante partum pravtis : quippe quern fama est baud 
aliter alvo matern^ eximi^ quam obstetricanteferro poiuisse. Quin 
Agrippam etiam natum eum^ pedibusqux prcelatis ezitsse ferunt^ 
Praterea^ nec indentaium ; sive aliquid adstruxit vero^ odio natus 
rumor^ sive natura futuri prtescia prcrjwstere multa in ejus oriu 
ostendere voluit^ qui multa foret in vita contra naturce fas destg* 
naturus. 

Cceterum hello baud instrenuus dux est habitus^ cui quam ad 
pacem natura fuit accommodatior : scope victor evasit ; siibinde 
etiam victus^ quam rem ne cemtdorum quidem quisquam ipsius aut 
inscitirc aut ignavice unquam tribuit. Supra facultates prqfusus ; 
qucB ne defeerent^ ex aliis exhaurire vogebatur quod in alios ef 
fundeyet. His artibus factum^ ^ amicitiam instahilem^ stabile 
odium pareret, Consilia sua non aliis unquam credere^ quam per 
quos exequi 7iecesse fuit ; at ne Us i2?si5 quidem aut ante, aut am* 
plius, quilm res urgebat. Personam quamlibet indnere, gerereque 
et iueri gnaviter ; hilarem, sever am, gravcm, remissam, prout su* 
mere aut ponere suasit commodum. In cuitu vwdestia ; in animo 
fastus impotens, immanis* Verbis adblandiens his, quos intus im* 
pense sderat ; nec eorum abstinens complexibus, quos destinabat 
occidere : crudeUs atque immitis, haud ob iram cemper, sed ambi* 
^ionis ergo scepius, dum vel augendee fortunce s ov vcl frm mda 
^tuderet* Qjuippe amici inimiciqut eequa ratio fnit, comparati cum 
^ommodis ; nequi* cujusquam morte abstinuit unquam, cufus vita 
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designed no doubt to represent Cardinal Wolsey at 
the head of his own table, that though the extract isi| 
long, the reader I think will not be displeased with 
it’s insertion ; in the very orthography, too, for once, 
of the time when it was written. The title of the 
chapter is, * Of Flattery.’ III. 

‘ Anthony. I pray you, Cosyn, tell on. 

‘ Vyncent. Whan I was fyrste in Ahnaine, Uncle, 
it happed me to bee somewhat favoured with a great 
manne of the churche, and a great state, one of the 
greatest in all that countrey there. And indede who- 
soever might spende as miiche as hee mighte in one 
thinge and other, were a ryght great estate in anye 
countrey of Christendom. But glorious was hee veryc 
farre above all measure, and that was great pitie, 
for it dyd harme, and made him abuse many great 
gyftes that god hadde geven him. Never was he 
sadate of hearinge his owne prayse. 

* So happed it one day, that he had in a grei^t 
audience made an oracion in a certayne maner, wbej^ 
in he liked himselfe so well, that at his diner he sat. 
him thought on thomes, till he myghte here how thei 
that sat with him at his borde woulde commende it. 
And whan he had sitte musing a while, devysing (as 
I thought after) uppon sqpie prety proper waye to 
bryng it in with all, at the laste, for lacke of a better 
(leste he should have le^*ed the matter to long) he 
broughte it even Montly forth, and asked us al that 
satte at his hordes end (for at his owne messe in the 
middes ther sat but himself alone) howe well we 

videretur cons’HU suis o'lsiare. Constant Jitma est Itenriewa Sex- 
ism, duia excitus regno in arce Jjondinenti captivus adsttvaretar^ 
ah isto ( crudeliter adacto sub costas pugionej eai{/%lfNSI M trut*" 
datum, 4’C. bfc. (Hist. Keg. Rich. 111.) 
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lyked hfe oraciyon that he hodde made that daye. 
But itt'fayth, Unde, whan that probleme was once 
proponed, till it was full aunsiivered, no manne (I 
wene) eate one mbrsell of mcate more. Every manne 
was fallen in so depe a studye, for the fynd 3 mge of 
some exquisite prayse. For he that shoulde have 
brought outfe but a vulgare and a common commen- 
dadon wdulde have thought himself shamed for ever. 
Than sayde we our sentences by rowe as wee sat, 
from the lowest unto the hygheSt in good order, as it 
had bene a great mater of the coinon weale, in a right 
solempne counsayle. Whan it came to my parte, I wyll 
not saye it (Uncle, for no boaste) mee thoughte, by 
our Ladye, for my parte, I quytte my seUe metelye wel. 

* And I lyked my selfe the better, beecause mee 
thoughte my woordes beeinge but a straungyer, 
wente yet with some grace in the Almain tong, 
wherein lettying my latin alone me listed to shewe 
my cunnyng. And I ho[X}d to lyked the better, 
because I sawe that he that sate next me, and shold 
saie his sentence after mee, was an unlearned Prieste, 
for he collide speake no latin at all. But whan he 
came ftirth for hys part with my Lordes commenda- 
cion, the wyly Fox hadde he so well accustomed in 
courte with the crafte of flattry, that he wente be- 
yonde me to to farre. 

• And than myght I see by hym, what excellence a 
right meane witte may come to in one crafle, that in 
al his whole life studyeth and busieth his witte about 
no mo but that one. But I made after a solempne 
vowe unto my selfe, that if ever he and T were matched 
tc^ether at that boorde agayne; vrhar we shoui I fall 
to our flattrye^ 1 would flatter in latin, that he should 
not contende with me noiiioi'e. For though I could 
i>e content to be out runne ol an horse, yet would 1 

L 2 
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nojinorfi dbiyde it to be outitunne of an Btd;, 

l):ncle, here heganne iiowe the game. He that 
• hygheste, .and was ito speake, was a greate beneficed 
man, and not .a doctour onely, but also somewlmt 
learned in dede in the lawes of the churche. A woride 
it was, to see howe he marked eve^ mannes worde 
that spake before him. And it seemed that every 
worde the more proper it was, the worse he liked it, 
for the cumbraunce that he had to study out a better 
to passe it. The manne even swette with the la* 

. boure, so that he was fain in the while now and than 
to wipe his &ce. Howbeit, in conclusion, whan it 
came to his course, we that had spoken before him, 
hadde so taken up al among us before, that we hadde 
not lefte hym one wyse worde to speake after. 

* Anthony. Alas, good manne ! amonge so manye 
of you, some good felow Shold have lente hjmi one. 

‘ Vincent. It needed not, as happe was. Unde. 
For he found out such a shift, that in hys flatteryng 
he passed us all the myany. 

* Anthony. Why, what sayde hp, Cosyn ? 

* Vincent. By our Ladye, Uncle^ not one worde. 
But lyke as, I trow, Plinius telleth, that whan Appd- 
les the Paynter, in the table that he paynted of the 
sacrylyce and the death of Iphigenia, hadde in the 
makynge of the sorrowefull countenaunees .of the 
other noble menne of Greece that beehelde it, spente 
out 80 much his craft and hys qunnynge, that when he 
came to make the countenance of king Agamemnon 
her ftither, whiche h.?e reselrved for the lastte— be could 
devise no manerof newe heavy ehere and CDunten«n<* 
-—hut to Ihenterjt that^o man should see what 
t,ianer countenaunce it was, that her fatbor hadde, 
the paynter was fayne to paynte.hjun,’ holdyag 
faca^ in his handkercher. 
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sThe lik^ pageant in n maner plaide us there this 
good > aundente honourable flatterer. For whan he 
sawe that he coulde fynde no woordes of prayse, that 
wou^ passe al that hadde bene spoken before all 
readye» the wyly Fox woulde speake never a word, 
but as he that wer ravished unto heavenward with 
the wonder of the wisedome and eloquence that my 
Lordes grace hadde uttered in that Oracyon, he fette 
a longe syghe, with an oh from the bottome of hys 
breaste, and helde uppe bothe hys handes, and lyfte 
uppe his heady and caste up his eyen into the welkin 
and wepte. 

* Anthony. Forsooth, Cosyn, he plaide his parte 
veiye properlye.’* 

A specimen of his elegant Latinity and his political 
philosophy is supplied at once by a passage from his 
^ Utopia^ where, upon the recently-agitated question 
of Capital Punishments, he argues under the assumed 
name of Raphael Hythlodaeus, as follows : 

* Forte Jortunoy quum die quodam in eju$ {sc Mortoni Cantu^ 
ariensis Archiepiscopi et Cardinalisy ac turn quoque Angluje 
CanceUarii) me^safesseniy laicus quidam legum vestraiium peritus 
aderat •• is, nescio unde nactus occasionemy ccepit accurate laudare 
rigidam ittam justitianiy qtue turn illic exercchatur injiiresy quos 
passim narrahat nonnunquam suspendi viginti in un6 cruce ; atque 
€0 vehementius dicehat se mirariy cum tarn pauci elabcrerdur sup* 
plicioy quo malo Juto JUret uti tarn multi tamen ubique grassaren* 

Turn egOy ausus enini sum libere apud Cardinalem loquiy 
“ Nihil mirens {inquam)y nam hcec punilio fynim et supra 
justum esty et non ex tisu publico, Est enim ad vindwkndajrtrta 
nimis atrox, neo tamen ad refreenanda sufficiens, Qfiippe neque 
Jurtuni simplex tarn ingens Jhdnus esty ut capita deheat plecti; 
neque uUa poen^ est tanta, ut ab latrociniis cohibeat eos, qui 
nuUam aliam artem quarendi vktus habent, Itaque hoc in re 
non VOS modby. sed bona pars bt^jpis orbis imitcivi ntdoe 

* A ferther view of Wolsey’s character wiU ^ in the 
Extracts attached to the Life of Lord Burghlejj^ * 
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praeeptoreSf qui discipuhs v^herant liheniviu quern doeeHt, 
t^emuntur enim Juranti grwoia edqm horrenda supplism^ cunt 
potius muUb Jiierit pravidefidum uti alfquis esset provenius 
ne cuiquam tarn dira sit Jurandi primum^ dehinc pereundi neces^* 
sitas.^ * * # «c Certe^ nisi his malis medemini,JrustraJSbtetii 
emercvtam in vindicanda furta justitiamy neinpe speciosam magh 
quctm aut justam aut utilem. Siquidem quum pessimb sinitis 
educari^ et mores paulatim ah teneris annis corrumpit puniendot 
sAdelicet turn demum quum ea Jlagitia viri designent^ quorum spent 
de se perpetuam hpueriiid usque prahuerant — quid aliud qucero 
qu^ Jacitis Jures^ et iidem plectitisf** 

* Jam me hac loquente^ juris ille consultus interim se ad dicen* 
dum composuerat^ ac statuerat secum modo iUo solenni disputantium 
utif qui diligentius repet unt quum respondent; adeb honam partem 
laudis ponunt in memorid. ** Belle {inquit) dixisti prqfecthy quum 
sis videlicet kospes^ qui magis attdire his de rebus aliquid potueris^ 
quhm exacts quicquam cognoscere ; id quod ago paucis efficiam per^ 
spicuum» Nam prinium adire recensebo quee tu dixisti : deinde os^ 
tendamy quihus in rebus imposuit tibi nostrarum rerum ignoratio : 
postremb^ rationes tuas (mines diluam atque dissolvam* Igiiur ut 
d primOf quod sum pollicitus^ exordiar^ quaiuor mihi visus 

Tace*^ • inquit Cardinalis ; ** nam hand responsurus patids 
videriSf qui sic incipias* Quamobrem levabimus inprcesenti te hoc 
respondendi molestid ; servaturi tamen integrum id munus tibi in 
proximuni congressum vcstruin^ quem {nisi quid impediat aut te, 
aut Raphaelem hunc) crastinus dies velim rejerat, Sed interim ahs 
te^mi Raphaelyperquamlibenter audierim^ quare tu furtum pules ul- 
timo supplicio non puniendum ; quamve aliam poenam ipse statuasy 
quce magis conducat in publicum : nam tolerandum ne tu quidem 
senlis. At si nunc per mortem quoque in furtum ruitur^ propo- 
sitd semel vita securitate qua visy quis metus posset absterrere 
malefcos ; qui mitigatione suppliciiy vefut pramio quodaWy ad 
malefcium se invitatos interprets cntur u Omninb miki\ndetury^ 
inquamy ffaiar benignissimcy homini vitam eripi propter ereptam 
pecuniam prorsus iniquum esse. Hiquidem eum humanA \M ne 
omnibus quidem fortuna pos: monibus paria fieri posse arbitror, 
Qjknd si lasam justitur'^, si leges violates hoc rependi pceni 
dkanty haud pecuniam ; ^idni merith summuiti ilktd jus summa 
vocetur injuria ? Nam nt que legum probanda sunt iam ManUana 
itn lerhy ut sicuSi in levissimum pafiim obtemperetury ilUcb stringent 
gladiuni : neque tarn Stoica scitOy ut omnia peccata adeb existiment 
uihU judicent interesse occidatne aliquis homineWy an 
pummumh surripmt ; inter qua y si quicquam aquitas valet^ nihil 
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^mMnb simile aui €^ne. D€U4 •oetuit ocddi quemqtiam ; et nos 
iamJadXb occidimus ob ademptam pecuniolam f Qtidd si quis in* 
terpretetur illo. Deijussu interdictam necis potestatem^ nisi qua* 
temis Humana lex declaret occidendum ; quidobstat^ quominus homines 
eodem modo constituant inter se quatenus siuprum admittendum 
sitf aduUerandumf pejerandum ? Siquidem quum Deus non alienee 
modb^ verum eiiam suce ctdque mortis jus ademerity si hominum in- 
terse consensus de mutua cade certis placitis consentientium adeb de- 
bet valercy ut illius pracepti vinculis eximat suos satellitesy qui sine 
uUo exemplo Dei eos interemerint quos Humana sanctio jussii 
occidi ; annon hoc pacto prcecepium illud Dei tantum juris est 
habiturumy quantum Humana jura permiserint ? Ac Jiet nimiruniy 
ut ad eiLndem modum omnibus in rebus statuant homines y quatenus 
divina mandata conveniat observari I Denique lex MosaicOy 
quanquam inclemens et asperoy ncmpe in servos et quidem obsti- 
natos lattty tamen pecunia Juriuniy baud morte multavit- Ne 
putemus Deum in nova lege dementia y quam pater imperat JUiisy 
majoreni induLsisse nobis invicem saviendi licentiam. Hacsunt, 
cur non licere putem, Qiiam verb sit absurdum atque eiiam per- 
niciosum reipuUica furem atque homicidam ex aquo puniri, nemo 
est opinor qui nesciat, Nempe quum latro conspiciat non minus 
imminere discriminis duntaxat Jurti damnatoy qudm si praterea 
convincatur homicidiiy hac una cogitaiione impelUtur in cadem ejusy 
quern aUoqui J'uerat iantum spoliaturus : quippe prater quam quod 
deprekenso nihil sit plus periculiy est etiam in cade securitas majoTy 
et major celandi spes sublato^facinoris indice, Itaque dum fares nimis 
atrociter studemus perterrefacei'Cy in bonorum incitamus pernidem, 
Janiy quod quari solety * Qua punitio possit esse commodiorf* 
Hocy meo judicioy baud paulb fact litis est I'cpertUy quam qua 
possit esse deterior. Cur enim dubitemus earn viam utilem esse 
casiigandis sceleribusy quam schnus olim tarn diuplacuisse Romanisy 
administranda reipublica peritissimis ? Nempe hi magnorum fa- 
cinorum convictos in lapidicinas atque fodienda metalla damnabanf, 
perpetuis adservandos vinculis. Quamquam egOy quod ad hac rem 
attinety nullius institutum gentis magis probo qubm id quod intereUy 
dum peregrinabar in Persi Jcy observatum apud vulgbdictos Poly- 
lerit is adnotavi : populum neque exiguum neque imprudenter insti- 
tutumy et nisi quod tributum quotannis Persarum pendii regiy 
catera liberum ac suis permissum legibus, Caterum quoniam 
longe ab mariy montibusfere d^oufidatiy etsuaterra nui* \ in re 
maligna contentifructibuSy neque adcunt alios sapb neque adeuntur; 
tamen ex vetusto more gentis neque fries prorogare studenty et quos 
habeni ab ornni facile injuriA et viontes tusntur ct pensioy quam 
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rerum potienti perselvuntm Immunee prwrMts ab mUiti^y hitMd 
^perinde splendide atque commode f JbUces^e magis qu^ nobUeM 
out clari degunt y quippe ne nomine qtddem opinoff preeterquaiii 
conterminisy admodum satis noiu Ergo apud kosjwrti quiperU^ 
guntur^ quod sustulere domino reddunt^ non quod alibi fieri soleti 
principi (utpote cui tantum juris esse consent in rem 
quantum ipsi Juri) ; sin res periMt^ pretio ex bonis Jitrum Coirfectd 
ac persoluto : turn reliquo uxoribus eorum atque Uberis integrdy ipsi 
damnantur in opera^ ac nisi atrociter commissum fiurtum est^ 
neque clauduntur ergastvlo^ neque gestant compedesy sed liheri ac 
soluti in publicis occupantur operibus, DetrectanteSf ac languidius 
gerentes sese, non tarn mnculis cdercenty quhm excitant verberibus : 
strenuam navantcs operam absunt b contumeliis, noctu tamen 
nominatini censiti cuhicidis includuntur* Prceter assiduum laborenti 
nihil incommodum est in vita, Aluntur enim hand dufiter : qui 
publicce rei servinnty e publico; alibi airier. Siquidem alicubi 
quod impenditur in eos ex eleemosyna colligitur ; atque eb vib 
quanquam incerla^ tamen ut est ille poptdus rnisericorsy nulla re- 
peritur uberior. Alibi reditus quidam publici ad id destinaniur, 
Est ubi cerium in eos usus tributum viritim confenmt. Quin aliquot 
in locis nullum publicum opus faciunt ; sed ut privaius quisque egtt 
mercenariis^ ita illorum cujuspiam in eum diem operam statb 
tnercede conducit apud Jorums paulo minoris qubm quanti liheram 
Juerat conducturus : prreierea Jas est servilem ignaviam Jiagns 
corripere. Sic fit^ uti nunquam opere careant ; et praeter victum 
aliquid quoque die ab singulis publico infer atur aerario. Und 
quodam colore vestiuntur et omnes et solij capillo non abrasoy 
veriim paulo supra auriculas attonsoy e quarum aiterd patdtdurn 
prcBscinditur. Cibum cuique ab amicis dariy potumquCy ac sui colorts 
western licet i pecuniam datam esse danti pariter atque accipi^i 
capitate ; neque minus perietdosum etiam homini libero qubcunqUe 
de causa nummum b damnato recepisscy et * servos* item {sic enim 
damnatos vocant) arma contingere. Suos qtueque regio proprib*dis^ 
iinguit notdy quam abjecisse capitate est ; ut vel extra suos con* 
spicifinesy vel cum altc^ius regionis servo quicquam esse coUoquu* 
turn. At neque tutior fugee medUalioy quam ipsa est fkga. Quin 
conscium talis fuuse consrlii m servo nex esty in libero semtus. 
Contrb indu'i preemia deev ta sunt : libero pecuntUy servo Ubertasy 
utrique verb venia ntque ii,.immias conseientiee ; ne quando perse* 
qui malum consilium qu '^u pcenitefe sii tutius. 

* Hujus rei hacc lex atque hie ordo esty quern dixi ; ^qui qeMntum 
habeat humanilatis et cammodiy fiacUe paiet -• quando sic iraseitufy 
ut intia perimat servatis hominibuSy atque ita traetatis td bon&eessf^ 
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7 iecsise sitf e$ quantum ante damni dederunt tantum reliqud vit^ 
regardant. Porro ne ad pristinoi rdahdntur mores adeo nuUus est 
metuSf ut viatores quoque quibus iter aliqub institutum est^ non aliis 
ivia ducibus iese tutiores arbitfentur, quhm servis iUis ad qiidmque 
regionem subinde commutatis, Nempe ad perpetrandum latro* 
cinium nihil habent usquam non importunum ; manus inermes^ 
pecunia tantilm sceleris index^ deprehenso paratavindicta^ neque 
spes vUa prorsus Jiigiendi qubquam. Quo enim pactofalleret ae 
tegeret fugam homo nulla vestium parte poptdo similis^ nisi abeai 
nudus? Quin sic quoque Jligientem proderet auricula. At ne 
inito saUem concilio conjurent in rempuhlicam^ id demum scilicet 
periculum est. Quasi in tantam venire spem ulla possit vicinia^ 
nm tentatis ac solicitaiis ante mtdtarum regionum servitiis ; qiue 
tantum absunt d Jacultate conspirandi^ vt ne convenire qtiidem et 
colloqui aut salutate se mutud liceat : ut credantur interim id 
consilium intrepide credituri suis quod rcticentibus perictdosumf 
prodentibtLsmaximo esse bono sciant! Quum co7itrd nemo sit prorsus 
exspesy obediendo ac perjercndo bonamquc de se prcebendo spem 
emendations in posterum vitee^ posse his modis fieri ut lihei'tatem 
aliquando recuperet; quippe nullo non anno restiiutis aliquot 
commendationcpatienticel* 

‘ Hccc quum dixisscm^ atque adjecissem ‘ 7iihil mihi videri causce, 
quare non hie modus haberi vel in Anglid possit multo majore cum 
fructu qiidm iUa justitia^ qriam juris ille peritus tantopere lauda^ 
verat' — suhheec ille {nempe jure consultus) ** Ntinquamj* inquitf 
“ istud sic stabUiri queat in Anglia^ ut non in summum discrimen 
adducat rempublicam : ’ et simtd hcec dicens commovit caput^ ac 
dislorsit labrum^ atque ita conticuit. Et omneSy qui aderanty 
pedibus in ejus ibant sententiam. Turn Cardinalisy ** Non estj^ 
inquit y ** proclive divtnare commodene an secus res cessura sity 
nuUo prorsus fhcio perietdo. Verum si pronunciatd mortis sen* 
tentid differre executionem jubeai princepsy atque hunt experiatur 
moremy cohibitis asyhrum privikgiisy turn verb si res comprobetur 
eventu esse uti&Sy rectum fuerit earn stahUiri ; alioqui tunc qu oque 
f{fficere supplido eosy qui sunt ante damnatiy neque minus b 
^cpublicdfiuedty neque magis injustum qudmst nunc idemfierety 
nec ullum interea nasci ex ed re potest periculum. Quin mihi 
certb videntur Errones quoque ad eundem posse modwn non 
pesstTHe iractariy in quos hactenus tarn multis tditis legibus nihil 
pro77tovimus tamen.* Hcec ubi diStit CardinaliSy quix me naj ^ante 
^^ut€7npseranUomneSy eadem nemo non certatim laudibus est pro* 
^equutusy maximb tamen illud de ErronibuSy quoniam hoc ab ipso 
^djectum est.* 
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Translation.^ 

‘ One day when I was dining with him (Arch- 
bishop Morton) there happened to be at table one of 
the English lawyers, who took occasion to run out 
in a high commendation of the severe execution of 
justice upon thieves, who (as he said) were then 
hanged so fast, that there w^ere sometimes twenty on 
one gibbet ; and upon that he said, " he could not 
wonder enough how it came to pass, that since so 
few escaped, there were yet so many thieves left w ho 
were still robbing in all places/ Upon this, I who 
took the boldness to speak freely before the Cardinal, 
said, ^ There was no reason to wonder at the matter, 
since this way of punishing thieves was neither just in 
itself, nor good for the public ; for as the severity Was 
too great, so the remedy was not effectual: simple 
theft not being so great a crime, that it ought to 
cost a man his life ; and no punishment, how severe 
soever, being able to restrain those from robbing, 
who can discover no other way of livelihood/ ‘ " In 
this,” said I, not only you in England, but a gflreat 
part of the world, imitate some ill masters, that are 
readier to chastise theh scholafs, than to teach them. 
There are dreadful punishments enacted against 
thieves ; but it were much better to make such good 
provisions, by which cvei ^ man might be put in a 
method how to lb e, and so be preserved from the 
fatal necessity of stealing, and of dying for it.” 

There is then a 'o.ig discussion between the par- 
ties, upon the cans s of theft, which concludes in 
the following rnan'^er: * 

♦ The translation I extract from Montagu on tha * Punisl^ 
ment of Death.* 
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« If you do not find a remedy to these evils, it is 
a vain thing to boast of your severity in punishing 
theft ; which, though it may have the appearance of 
justice, yet in itself is neither just nor convenient : 
for if you suffer your people to be ill-educated, and 
their manners to be corrupted from their infancy, 
and then punish them for those crimes to which 
their first education disposed them, what else is to 
be concluded from this, but that you first make 
thieves, and then punish them ?” 

‘ While I was talking thus, the Counsellor who 
was present had prepared an answer, and had re- 
solved to resume all I had said according to the for- 
mality of a debate, in which things are generally 
repeated more faithfully than they are answered ; as 
if the chief trial to be made were of men’s memories. 
“You have talked prettily for a stranger,” said he, 
“ having heard of many things among us, u hich you 
have not been able to consider well ; but I will make 
the whole matter plain to you, and u^ill first repeat 
in order all that you have said ; then I will show, how 
much your ignorance of our affairs has misled you, 
and win in the last place answer nU your alignments. 
And that I may begin where 1 promised, there were 
four things” — “ Hold your peace,” said the Cardinal, 

‘ this will take up too much time ; therefore ^ve wiU 
at present e^ you of the trouble of answering, and 
reserve it to our next meeting, which shall be to- 
morrow, if Raphael’s affairs and yours can admit of 
it: but, Raphael (said he to me) I would gladly 
know upon what reason it is, that you think theft 
ought not to be punished by death ? Would you give 
'Way to it; or do you propose any other puidsh- 
tnent, thaf will he more useful to the public ? For 
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d^bth doe» not testmn thefts if men theng^ 
tbeir lives n^oidd be safe, what fear or force could 
i^estrain ill men ? On the contrary, they would look 
on the mitigation of the punishment, as an invitation 
€o commit more crimes.” I answered, “ It seems to 
die a very unjust thing to take away a man’s life for 
a little money ; for nothing in the world can be of 
equal value with a man’s life : and if it is said, that 
it is not for the money that one suffers, but for his 
breaking the law, I must say, * extreme justice is 
an extreme injury for we ought not to a{q)rove of 
these terrible laws that make the smallest offences 
eapital ; nor of that opinion of the Stoics, that makes 
* all crimes equal as if there were no difference to be 
made between the killing of a man, and the taking of 
his purse, between which (if we examine things im- 
partially) there is no likeness nor proportion. God has 
commanded us, ‘ not to kill;’ and shaU we kill so 
easily for a little money? But if one shall say, 
that by that law we are only forbidden to kill, 
except when the laws of the land allow of it ; upon 
the same grounds, laws may lie made in some cases 
to allow of rape, adultery, and perjury: for God 
having taken from us the right of disposing, either 
of €Hir own or of other people’s lives, if it is pre- 
tended that the mutual consent of men in making 
laws can authorise manslaughter in cases in which 
God has given us no example, that it frees people 
from the obligation of the vlivine law, and so nuikes 
muither a lawful action , what is this, but to give a 
preference to human laws before the divine ? And, 
if this hi once admitted, by the same rule men may 
in aU otlier things put whdt restrictions they please 
upon the laws of God! If by the Moaaical law# 
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i% was fovigb and severe (as being a joke laid 
epon.a^tebstjnate rarid servile nation) men .were only 
iinedi and not put to death for theft; we cannot 
imagine that in this new law of mercy, in which 
God treats us with the tenderness of a father, he has 
given.us a greater licence to cruelty than he did to the 
Jews. Upon these reasons it is, that I think putting 
thieves to death is not lawful : and it is plainly and 
obviously absurd, and of ill consequence to the com- 
monwealth, tliat a thief and a murtherer should be 
equally punished. For if a robber sees that his danger 
is the same if he is convicted of theft, as if he were 
guilty of murther, this will naturally invite him to 
kill the person whom otherwise he would only have 
robbed ; since, the punishment being the same, there 
is more- security and less danger of discovery, when he 
that can best make it is put out of the way : so that 
terrifying thieves too much provokes them to cruelty. 

‘ But as to the question, ‘ What more convenient 
way of punishment can be found ?’ I think it much 
more. easy to find that, than to find any way that 
is worse. Wliy indeed should we doubt, but that the 
way so, long ip use among the old Romans, who w'ell 
understood the arts of government, was very proper 
for their punishment ? They condemned such as they 
found guilty of great crimes, to w ork their whole lives 
in quarries, or to dig in mines with chains about them.* 


* So Erasmus in his ‘ Exomologesis, seu Modus ConfUendi t * 
* Quanquam prqfanua etia n magistrsdus consultius Jacertt, W 
«pen. in mum reipublica indictis castigarel quicdamfurlorum 
gtnera aut alia Jacinora—gravia quidem ilia, sed leviora qudm Ml 
copile fdecti debeant, ptaseriim apud ChristiuHOS—qudm si reot 
inurant aut mutiUnt. Velut ^im next pratlabant operas ere* 
ditoribus i a alii vincti fodi^nt in agris, ca dtbant roateriem. 
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But the method I liked best was that, which I obseiwed 
in my travek in Persia ; among the Polylerits, who 
■ere a considerable and well-governed people. Tliey 
pay a yearly tribute to the King of Persia ; but, in 
all other respects, they are a fiee nation find governed 
by their own laws. They lie far from the sea, and 
are environed with hills : contented with the produc- 
tions of their own countiy, which is veiy fruithil, 
they have little commerce with any other nation ; and 
as (according to the genius of their country) they have 
no inclination to enlarge their borders, so their moun- 
tains, and the pension they pay to the Persians, secure 
them from all invasions. Thus they have no wars 
among them ; they live rather conveniently than nith 
splendor, and may more properly be called an happy 
nation, than either eminent or famous : for I do not 
think, that they are known so much as by name to 
any but their next neighbours. Those, that are found 
guilty of theft among them, are bound to make resti- 
tution to the owner ; and not, as in other places, to 
the prince (for they reckon that the prince has no 
more right to the stolen goods than the thief) ; but if 
that which was stolen is no more in being, then the 
goods of the robbers are estimated, and after restitution 
is made out of them, the remainder is given to their 
wives and children, and they themselves are con- 
demned to serve in the public works ; not imprisoned, 
or chained, unless there happened to be some extraor- 
dinary circunistatices in their crimes. They go about 
loose and free, working ^or the public : if they are idle 

et sunt ex his q'J, n^ricr. 'irtem sedetUariatn ; liis ergastula con- 
veniebant. I’oc penu; genu* duplicem habet ulilitatent: et 
er'endat nocentes, non extinguit ; et eonducit reipubltcat 
^tti makjkio Icetut est* (Op. V. 167. £d. Lc Cleit.) 
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or ba«:kTv;axd to work, they are whipped ; but if they 
work hard, they are well used and treated without 
any mark of reproachy only the lists of them are 
always called at night, and they are then shut up. 
They suffer no uneasiness, except this of constant 
labour ; for as they work for the public, so they are 
well entertained out of the public stock. This is 
done differently in different places : in some places 
whatever is bestowed upon them is raised by a cha- 
ritable contribution ; and though this way may seem 
uncertain, yet so merciful are the inclinations of that 
people, that they are plentifully supplied by it: in 
others, public revenues are set aside for them, or 
there is a constant tax of a poll-money raised for their 
maintenance. In other places again, they are not set 
to any public work ; but every private man, who is 
in w^ant of workmen, goes to the market-place, and 
hires them of the public a little lower than he would 
a freeman : and, if they go lazily about their task, 
he may quicken them with the whip. Thus, there 
is always some piece of work or other to be done 
by them ; and, beside their livelihood, they earn some- 
what still for the public. They all wear a peculiar 
habit of one certain colour, their hair is cropped a 
little above their ears, and a piece of one of their ears 
is cut off. Their friends are allowed to give them 
either meat, drink, or clothes, so they are of their pro- 
per colour but it is death, both to the giver and 
taker, if they furnish them with money: nor is it 
less penal for any freeman to take money from them, 
upoi any account whatsoever ; and it is, also, death 
for any of these ‘ slaves’ (so they are called) to handle 
arms. Those of each dwision of the country are 
<listinguished by a peculiar maik, which it is capital 
4 
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fOf tl(^ to jay J 9 S is jyykewise to fo ^b^oad 

41^ ljouff4s, or to with a i^ve of another 
Juyi^ctioai (ui4 the of an escape is 

,n0 .icK penal than an escape Itself: it is death 
any other slave to be accessary .to it; and if 

freeman engages in it, he is condemned to slavery ; 
those ^who discover it are rewarded, if freemen, in 
money ; and if slaves, with liberty, together with 
n pardon for being accessary to it: that so they 
^Eftay Bnd their account, rather in repenting c^ theii- 
having countenanced such a design, than in promot- 
ing it. 

* These are their laws and rules in relation to 
robbery; and they are obviously as advantageous, 
as they are mild and gentle : since not only is vice 
destroyed, and men preserved, but they are treated in 
such a manner as to make them see the necessity of 
being honest, and of employing the rest of their lives 
m repaiilng the injuries which they have formerly done 
to society. Neither is there any hazard of their falling 
back to their old customs. And so little do travellers 
apprehend mischief from them, that they generally 
make use of them for guides from oim jurisdiction to 
^another: for there is nothing left tliem, by which 
,tbey can rob, or be the better for it ; ^ce they are 
disarmed, and the very having of money is a suffi- 
cient conviction. And as they are certainly punished, 
if di^overed, so they cannot hope to escape: for 
their habit being in all it s parts dUTerent from what 
is commonly worn, th#*y can only have a chance of 
escaping naked?, nnd -^ven then tbeir cropped ear would 
betray them. The ob^X danger to be feared from 
them is, ♦boir conspiring « against the govemnient: 
but those of one ditiiaipn and neighbourhood can do 
1 
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nofiiing to any purpose, unless a general conspiracy 
were laid among all the ^ves of the several jurisdic- 
tions : and this is impossible, as they cannot meet or 
talk tc^ther ; nor will any venture upon a design, 
where the concealment would be so dangerous, and 
the discovery so profitable. None are quite hopeless 
of recovering their freedom, since by their obedience 
and patience, and by giving good grounds to believe 
that they will change their manner of life for the 
future, they may expect at last to obtain their liberty ; 
and some are annually restored to it, upon the good 
character that is given of them.” 

‘ WTien I had related all this, I added, that ‘ I did 
not see why such a method might not be followed in 
England with more adv^tage, than could ever be 
expected from that severe justice, which the coun- 
sellor so much magnified.’ To this he answered, 
that ‘ it could never take place in England, with- 
out endangering the whole nation : ’ shook his head, 
made some g^maces, and held his peace. All the 
company seemed of his opinion except the Car- 
dinal, who said, that ‘ it was not easy to form a 
Judgement of it’s success, since it was a method* 
that never yet had been tried but “ if,” said he, 
“ when sentence of death is passed upon a thief, the 
Prince would reprieve him for a Avhile, and make the 
experiment upon him, denying him the privilege of a 
sanctuary; ihen, should a good effect l)e produced upon 
him, it might take place ; and if it did not succeed, 
the worst would be, to execute the sentence on the 
condemned person at last. And I do not see (added 
he) why it should be either unjust if * onvenient, or 
at all dangerous, to admits of such a delay, li- my 
opinion too# Vagrants ought to be treat-jd in the same 

VOL. I. M 
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nuumer; against whom, though we have tnad^ojuikijr 
laws, yet we have not been aUe to gain our end.” 
This motion, as made by the Cardinal, they all com- 
mended, though they h&d despised it when it came 
from me; but mote particidarly what related to 
Vagrants, because it was his own observation.’ 
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JOHN FISHER. 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER * 


[1459—1535.] 


From the close 


connexion Ijetwccn the memoirs 


and the fate of this illustrious prelate with those of 
Sir Thomas More, the total omission of his history 
might mislead the reader into an opinion, that the 
Chancellor w'as the sole victim to the King’s exas- 
jieration on the c'ontested points of his divorce and 
Ids supremacy. 

John Fisher was the son of a meirhant of Beverley, 
in Yorksliire, w hei’e he was born in the year 1459- 
llis father dying while he was young, the care of his 
education devolved upon his mother, who with the 
view of preparing him for the church sent him to 
Cambridge in 1484. In 1491, he was admitted 
M. A; and in, 1495 was aj^inted one of the Proc- 
tors of the university, and elected Master of Michael 
House, the college in which he had been educated.f 


* Authorities. Biographi^^ Britannka, Bailey’s Life of 
fisher, Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, and 
Burnet's History of the Re/brmati’^. 
t Now incorporated into Trinity College. 

m2 * 
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In 1501, he went through his public exercises' for 
the degree of D. D. with unusual credit. 

As Henry VII.’s eldest son Arthur was at this 
time alive. Prince Henry (afterward Henry VIII.) 
who was designed for an ecclesiastic, was placed 
under the tuition of Dr. Fisher. In this situation his 
merits were speedily discerned by his pupil’s grand- 
mother, Margaret Countess of Richmond, a lady 
equally eminent for her piety, her talents, and her 
virtues. She appointed him her chaplain and con- 
fessor, in which station he so entirely gained her 
esteem, that in all her worldly as well as spiritual 
conceiTis she acted wholly under his advice and di- 
rection. Of this confidence the universities speedily 
reaped the Iienefit; for in 1502, under his recom- 
mendation, she founded two perpetual Divinity- 
Lectures, one at Oxford, and the other at Cam- 
bridge. Of the latter, Dr. Fisher was ap])ointed the 
first professor. Tn 1504, from the honourable men- 
tion frequently made of him by Fox bishop of Win- 
chester, he was promoted to the see of Rochester; 
and it is greatly to his honour, that though it was at 
that time the least valuable of all the English bishop- 
rics, a7id he had subsequently the offer of the more 
affluent secs of Lincoln and Ely, he never would ex- 
change it. It was his custom to call his church ‘ his 
w'ife ; ’ and he would s' metimes say, in his more ad- 
vanced years, that ‘ he w'ould not give up his little 
old wife, to w hom he had lieen so long wedded, for 
a wealthier’. “ hough others,” he added, “ have 
larger revenues, i have fewer souls under my care; 
so that when I - !;all hav#to give an account of both, 
which must be very sodn, I would not desire my c®®' 
dition to have been better than it is,” " 
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Ih the same year, he was chosen Chancellor of the 
university; and throughout the ten years, during 
which he held that high office, he showed himself a 
zealous promoter of discipline and good morals among 
the students, and a liberal patron of learning and 
learned men. Upon his resigiiation and suggestion 
Wolsey, then Bishop of Lincoln, was elected his 
successor. But he thinking proper to decline the 
honour, Fisher was immediately I’e-clected Chancellor 
for life. During his first tenure of this dignity, he 
invited Erasmus to Cambridge, and by his interest 
placed that illustrious foreigner first in Lady Marga- 
ret’s Divinity,* and afterward in the Greek Profes- 
sor’s chair, f 

In 1509, he was deprived by death of his royal 
Ixinefactress, whose numerous acts of liberality in fa- 
vour of piety and literature have transmitted her 
memory with distinguished honour to posterity. :j; 
Among othei’s, her foun<lations of Christ’s and St. 
John’s Colleges § in Cambridge are lasting monu- 


• In this chair Fisher had been intermediately succeeded by 
Cosin, Master of Bene’t College, and Burgoing aferward Mas- 
ter of Peter House. 

t By his persuasion likewise Dr. Croke settled at Cambridge, 
and succeeded Erasmus in the latter professorship. 

t This illustrious lady, who by her birth and her marriage with 
the Earl of Ri(;hmond was related to thirty Kings and Queens 
within the fourth degree of blood or affinity, frequently decl.;red, 
that ‘ if the Princes of Christendom would combine to march 
against their common enemy the Turks, she would most willingly 
attend them as their laundress in the camp.’ 

$ 1 he wealth appropriated ic these two foundations she had 
originally intended for the religious house at ^V^'stminster, where 
her son Henry VII. had projected a sumptuous chapel ti r his 
own interment : and it was chiefly by Fisher’.s representations 
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ments of her well-directed munificenee. The Arst 
she lived to see perfected in 1506, and the latter, 
under the care of her most active executor Fisher, 
was completed in 1516. 

In 1512, the Bishop of Rochester, as it appears 
from the archives of St. John’s College, was nomi- 
nated to attend tlie Lateran Council at Rome ; but the 
superintendence of the two seminaries founded by the 
Countess of Richmond most probably prevented the 
journey, though he had actually obtained letters of 
recommen(iation to the most eminent men in Italy. 
Some writers, indeed, have assigned this event to a 
disgust conceived by Wolsey against him, as he had 
openly animadverted ujion the Cardinal’s pomp and 

that she was induced to alter her purpose, as it was by his dex- 
terity, that the King was induced to acquiesce in the alteration. 
His letter to his mother, authorising her change of purpose, and 
exhibiting him in a more amiable light than marks his character 
in general history, is extant in the archives of the latter college. 

Bishop Fisher, likewise, was the cause of her confining her 
charities chiefly to Cambridge ; tliough St. Frideswid’s Prior)^ 
which then occupied the site of Christ Church, Oxford, had 
been pointed out to her by some highly respectable members oi 
that university, as a proper field for her munificent donations. 

After all, the rapacity of Henry VIII. would have prevented 
the founding of St. John^s College, by intercepting the funds 
destined for it’s endowment, had not Fisher’s steady and dis- 
cerning friendship fortunately found some trifling compensation 
in the revenues of a small dissoUwd house at Ospringe in Kent, 
about 70/. per ann.x winch, with some other inconsiderable 
helps atid great p**udencfj in the management of them, proved 
adequate to the object. xount for this adequacy between 

an end so great and im.rns apparently so small, it should be 
adde<l, that only twelve- ence a week was at that time aHowed 
in commons to a and seven-pence to a scholar; and thit 

«ix pritincis per annum sufficed ibr the maintenance of one even 
^f the superior ' 
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haughtiness at a i^od of bishops.. Fisher, however, 
continued in favour with the King till 1527, which 
it is not likely he would have done, if Wolsey had 
marked him out as a dangerous enemy. 

In that year, Henry questioned him concerning 
the validity of his marriage with Queen Catherine ; 
upon which the Bishop, with his usual freedom and 
inte^ty, declared it to be legal in the sight of God 
and man. From this opinion he never departed : 
and such was the fame of liis learning and probity in 
foreign countries, his Majesty found himself more em- 
banussed by the deference paid to liis decision, than 
even by the procrastinations of the coml of Rome. 
He now, therefore, began to withdraw his favour 
from his old preceptor, and pr obably to meditate his 
destruction. 

In 1529, when the affair of the divorce was hoard 
before the two legates, Campcggio and Wolsey, Fisher 
as one of Katharine’s counsel exerted himself strenu- 
ously in her Irehalf ; and pi*esentcd her judges with 
a bode which he had drawn up in defence of the 
marriage. 

Oft the first occasion that oftered, the courtiers, 
as usual, , commenced the tpmrrel for their master. 
In the parliament, which met November 1529, a 
motion was made in the House of Lords for sup- 
pressing the* inferior monasteries. 'riiis the Bishop 
opposed with much warmth ; upon which the Duke of 
Norfolk slmrply reprovcxl him, saying, “ My Lord of 
RoclKster, many of these woi’ds might have been well 
spared : but it is ofteit seen, that the greatest clerks 
are not always the wisest men.” "^ro which Fisher 
replied, “ My Lord, I dd not remember any fools in 
n\y time, ‘that have proved great clerks.” 
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The Bishop had, also, made himself many enemies 
by his violent zeal against Luther and his followers : 
for, not content with preaching against him, he had 
published a vindication of Henry VIIL’s book, entitled, 

‘ An Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against 
Martin Luther,* which though fully refuted by that 
reformer, procured from the Pope for it’s royal au- 
thor the title of ‘ Defender of the Faith “ A title,” 
says Mr. Horace Walpole, “ which by a singular fe- 
licity in the wording of it suited Henry equally well, 
when he burned Papists or Protestants : it suited 
each of his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth : it fitted 
the martyr Charles, and the profligate Charles ; the 
Romish James, and the Calvinist William ; — and at 
last seemed pecubarly adapted to the weak head of 
high-church Anne.” 

In conjunction w'ith Sfr Thomas More, likewise, 
Fisher seized all the books of Lutheranism, as well as 
those which contained any of the opinions of the 
Wickbffites or Lollards, and punished such persons in 
his diocese as were convicted of following the errors of 
the arch-heretics, from whom those sects were denomi- 
nated. He had even formed a design of going to Rome, 
in order to concert measures with the Pojie for opposing 
the progress «)f the new doctrines; when he was diverted 
from it by W'olsey’s convoking* a synod of the Eng- 
lish clergy for the same purpose. In that synod, not- 
withstanding his bigoted attachment to the papal 
see, he plainly and honestly enforced the necessity of 
a reformation in th * morals of the clergy, and not 
very gently or obsc rely reflected (as above-stated) 

' ' By some, Fisher has been thought to have had no incon- 
siderable concern in the work itself. 
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upon the arrogance and the ambition of the Cardinal 
himself. 

In 1530, he twice incurred the very imminent 
hazard of his life. One Richard Rouse had entered 
his kitchen, and while his cook went out to fetch him 
some drink, seized that opportunity of putting poison 
into the gruel, wliich was preparing for the famUy- 
dinner. Fortunately for the Bishop, through indis- 
position he did not eat of the mess. Upon this occa- 
sion an act of parliament \^as made, which declared 
poisoning to be high-treason, and adjudged the of- 
fender to l)e l)oiled to death.* His second danger 
proceeded from a cannon-ball, which was discharged 
from the other side of the Thames, and penetrated 
very near his study in his house at Laml)eth Marsh, 
where he used to sjk'ikI the gi’eater part of his time. 
Upon which, apprehending there was a design against 
his life, he retired to Rochester. 

In 1531, when the cpiestion of bestowing upon the 
King the title of ‘ Supreme Head of the Church’ 
was agitjitcil in the Convocation, Fisher opposed it in 
the strongest terms; and finding it likely to \)as3, 
moved, and carrie<l, {is an amendment, In so far as 
is lawful by the law of Christ.” From tliis moment, 
the agents of the exasjierated Monarch were indefa- 
tigable in plotting hi^ruin. Tlie Bishop too speedily 
supplied them with the opportunity they so anxiously 
sought ; for he was one of the many deluded jjersons, 
who gave credit to the pretended trances and inspi- 
ratic us of the Maid of Rent. Among other things 
she prophesied, that if the King persisted in the di- 


* This severe punishment was, accordinjfly, inflicted upon 
Rouse in Sniithfield ; but the act was, atlerward, repealed. 
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v«Tce, and married another wife, he would not long 
survive it. Fisher, who warmly espoused the cause 
ef Queen Katharine, consented to an intercourse 
with this miserable bmatic: upon which his friend 
Secretary Cromwell advised him to desist from his 
encouragement of the imposture, and to write to this 
Soveedgn acknowledging his fault, and imploring, his 
forgiveness ; instead of which, he openly avowed his 
belief of the piety and integrity of the Kentish pro- 
phetess. Cromwell, in a second letter, renewed his 
remonstrances against his conduct ; and assured him, 
that in the event of his being tried, he would cer- 
tainly be found guilty of misprision of treason. This 
prf^hccy was fatally fulfilled ; for <hi his subse- 
quent trial he was convicted, Avith five others, of 
having concealed the speeches which Elizal^eth Bar- 
ton had uttered I’elative to his Majesty ; and con- 
demned, in consequence, to forfeit Ins goods and chat- 
tels to the King, and to be imj)rL>oned during plea- 
sure : he was released, however, upon paying a fine 
of 300/.* 

During the same session of parliament, in wliicli 
the dnpes of this wi'etched woman were attainted, 
the act was [lassed annulling Henry’s union with 
Katharine, and confirming his marriage with Antic 
Boleyn ; and an oath was tak^, by both Houses, of 
allegiance to “ the heirs of the King’s body by his 
most ctear ard eiidrely Iwloved lawful wife Queen 

* Bishop Bunjet -le does not find that the King pro- 
ceeded against h.Vi at aii ipoii this act. The Maid of Kent, with 
the monks her accom^ aces, was executed at 'I’vburn ; where she 
00 itc.sscd her impostures, andf her carnal intimacy witli the 
monks, wl;o (she said) bad imposed 14)011 her siiupKc'ty, 
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Anne begotten and to begotten,” Sue. To elude this 
oath, the Bishop withdrew to his house at Rochester, 
where within four days he received an order from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to attend him and the 
other commissioners, who were authorised to admi- 
nister the oath at Lambeth. He obeyed the sum- 
mons; but after considering the terms of the oath 
five days, he absolutely refused to take it, and was 
therefore committed to the Tower April 26, 1534. 

The general concern expressed upon this occasion 
by persons of the first rank in the kingdom in- 
duced the principal memliei-s of the council (the Chan- 
cellor Autlley, Secretary Cromwell, and some of the 
bishops) to visit him in his confinement, and to use 
their utmost endeavours to reconcile him to the oath, 
but in vain. The utmost which they could obtain 
fi’om him was, that he would swear allegiance to the 
King and to tiie succession, without affirming the 
illegsslfty of the mamage w'ith Qiieen Katharine. In 
this resolution I'isher, and his illustrious fellow-pri- 
soner Sir Thf)mas More, remained I'cjually inflexible ; 
at the same time animating eairh other hy frequent 
letters to pers<were in olKjying what they adjudged 
to Ije the law of Goil, in preference to the King's 
pleasure, (’ranmer alone was inclined to accept 
his concessions, withitut troubling him on the remain- 
ing pouits;f and observed, in a letter to Cromwell 
upon the subject, “ If they once swear to the suc- 
cession, it will quiet the kingdom ; tor, they acknow- 
ledgr'ng it, all other pereons will acquiesce and sub- 
mit to them judgements.” But the ? Tonarch, deter- 
mined as usual to show no mercy to tlu so that op,x)setl 
his win, as soon as the phrliament met in November 
1584, procured his attainder: and his Ijishopric was 
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declared void from the. second of January, 1535. 
During his confinement, by Henry’s express orders 
he was scarcely allowed the necessaries of Ufe. The 
tyrant probably expected that ill-usage, combining 
with old age, would have spared him the ignominy 
of putting his venerable tutor to death. But the 
vigour of his constitution surmounting aU hardships, 
the royal barbarian was obliged to have recourse to 
the meanest of stratfigems to accomplish his destruc- 
tion. This he had vowed, from the instant he re- 
ceived the news that Pope Paul III., in consideration 
of his eminent piety, his learning, his liberality to 
the univei*sity of Cambridge, and his faithful attach- 
ment to the cliurch of Rome, had created him Car- 
dinal Priest of St. Vitalis : an event, at wliich Henry 
was so much exasperated, that he strictly proliibited 
the admission of the hat into his dominions ; sending 
Cromwell at the same time to the Tower, to sound 
the Bishop upon tin? sulyect, and to discover whe- 
ther or not he had solicited this new honour. Fisher, 
who was totally ignorant of what liad passed, upon 
being asked ‘ what he would say, if the Pope should 
send him a Cardinafs hat ?’ immediately with artless 
modesty replied, “ Sir, I know myself to be so far 
unworthy of any such dignity, that I think of nothing 
less ; but if any such thing should happen, assure 
yourself I should improve i-iiat favour to the best ad- 
vantage that I co’ ld, in assisting the holy catholic 
church of Christ, aiiJ in thac respect I would receive 
it upon my knees.” '.V'^hen this answer was reiwrtcd 
to Henry, he exclaitn 1 with great vehemence, “ Yea, 
is he so lu.sty ? IV. ii, let the Pope send him a hat 
\s'l en he will, mother of Gad ! he shall wear it on 
his shoulders then, for I will leave him never a head 
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to set it on.” The snare was now laid to destroy the un- 
fortunate prelate ; and the Solicitor-Greneral Rich was 
despatched to the Tower, to draw liim into discoiu^ 
upon the subject of the supremacy. He accordingly in- 
formed Fisher that his Majesty, for the better satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience, had sent him privately to 
learn his opinion concerning it ; assuring him at the 
same time, in the name of his royal master, that he 
should incur neither peril nor trouble by expressing 
his free sentiments. Upon his declaring however, 
under this assurance, that ‘ the title was unlawful, and 
that Henry could not assume it without endangering 
his soul,’ he was brought to trial ; when it was de 
posed against Jiim by Ixis infamous visitant, with 
the gi’ossest breach of his pledged faith, that ‘ he 
had denied the King to be the supreme head on earth 
of the churcli of England : ’ a t;rime, affirmed to be 
high-treason. In vain the Bisliop related the con- 
fidential manner, in wliich Rich had conversed with 
him; in vmn he represented it to be his duty to 
give his advice, when commanded in the name of his 
Sovereign ; in vain lie observed, that the phrase ‘ ma- 
liciously denying,’ contained in tlie statute, could by 
no implication lie construed to aflect liimself. All 
his arguments wen; lost upon a court and a jury, 
acting under the influence of a merciless despot. 
Sentence of death was passeni upon liim, in the usual 
form ; but, by wairant from the King, it was changed 
to decapitation. 

\fter his condemnation, his behaviour was con- 
sistent with the great character, which he had uni- 
formly throughout life maintained. Pious, resolute, 
and cheerful, he neithev repined at the maniiest in- 
justice of his sentence, nor courted applause by 
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exutttng at the approalfh of his crown of marty^bm'. 
On the twenty-second of June the Lieutenant of the 
Tower having ihformed him, at live o’clock in the 
morning, that he was to suffer that day ; he thanked 
him for his intedigence, and after sleeping sotindly 
for tw'^o hours, dressed himself with unusual neatness, 
observing to his servant that it was ‘ his marriage-day.’ 
From his extreme weakness, the Warders of the 
Tower were obliged to carry him in a chair to the 
scaffold on Tower-Hill, w'here he was beheaded, and 
the next day his head was fixed upon London- 
Bridge. 

Thus perished, in the seventy-seventh yeai* of his 
age, this excellent prelate, by a sentence which has 
left a foul blot on the judicial proceedings of his 
country. With respect to his person, he is re- 
presented as a tall, comely, robust man, though 
he became much emaciated in the detdine of life. 
In his manner of living, he was regular and tem- 
perate ; to the afflicted extremely compassionate, and 
most liberal in his charities to the jioor. It would 
be doing injustice to his memory to omit the testi- 
mony of Erasmus (from whom he learned Greek, 
when an old man) that ‘ he was a man of the highest , 
integrity, of profound learning, incredible sweetness 
of temper, and uncommon greatness of soul.’ • He 
may be regaixied as one of the first and most active 
restorers of an<aent Icaniing in England. His in- 
human severity, liowe ■.• ••■ against the Reformers is 
an indelible stain upoi, his character. 

* ‘ Fir ,;oi» jo/if/ii mhuitli inle^rtlate vittp, vetitm etiam altS ft 
rtoonf/iia doctrina, (tim moritm qu\>que ineredUnU comitate com- 
mfiidutuf maximis pariter ae minimu.* • 

2 
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He was the author of several theological and cootro- 
versial tracts in Latin and English, of little repute in> 
deed at present ; but his opinion of the King’s mar- 
riage, in a letter* to T. Wolsey, merits the notice of 
the curious. 


As a specimen of his stile and manner, I subjoin a 
short passage from his ‘ Sermon preached at the funeral 
of Margaret Countess of Richmond,’ which was re- 
published by Mr. Thomas Baker in 1708. This dis- 
course, on Luke x. 40. But Martha^— came to 
him, and said, &c. contains not only a detailed cha- 
racter of the subject in a copious parallel between her 
and iNIartha, but also a striking display of the super- 
stition of the times ; 

‘ First I say, the comparison of them two may be 
made in four things : in nobleness of person ; in dis- 
cipline of their bodies ; in ordering of their souls to 
God ; in hospitalities keeping, and charitable dealing 
to their neighbours. In which four, tlie noble woman 
Martha (as say the doctors, entreating this gospel 
and her life) was singularly to be commended and 
praised ; wherefore let us consider likewise, whether 
in this noble Countess may any thing like be found. 

‘ First, the blessed Martha was a woman of noble 
blood, to whom by inheritance belonged the castle of 
Bethany; and this nobleness of blood they have, 
which descended of noble linesige. Beside this, 
there is a nobleness of manners, without which the 
nobleness of blood is much defaced; i'u* as Boccius 
saith, * If aught be good in the noblciK .ss of blooi’, it 

I 

* Printed ih Collection of Records at the end of the se- 
cond volume of Collier’s • Ecclesiastical History.’ 
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is for that thereby the noble men and women should 
be ashamed to go out of kind, from the virtuous 
manners of their ancestry before.’ Yet also there is 
another nobleness, which ariseth in every person by 
the goodness of nature, whereby full often such as 
come of right poor and unnoble father and mother, 
have great abilities of nature to noble deeds. Above 
all the same, there is a fourth manner of nobleness, 
which may be called an increased nobleness, as by 
marriage and affinity of more noble persons, such as 
were of less condition may increase in higher degree 
of nobleness. 

‘ In every of these I suppose this Countess was 
noble. First, she came of noble blood, lineally de- 
scending of King Edward III. within the fourth degi’ee 
of the same. Her father was John, Duke of Somer- 
set ; her mother was called Margaret, right noble as 
well in manners as in blood, to M hom she was a very 
daughter in all noble manners : for she w’as boun- 
teous and liberal to every j)erson of her knowledge 
or acquaintance. Avarice and covetousness she most 
hated, and sorrowed it full much in all persons, but 
specially in any that Iielonged unto her. She was 
aLso of singular easiness to be spoken unto, and full 
courteous answer she would make to all that came 
unto her. Of marvellous gentleness she was unto 
all folks, but specially unto her own, whom she 
trusted and loved right tc-nderly. Unkind she would 
be unto no creatui’c, nor forgetful of any kindness 
or service done to Ir* r before ; which is no little part 
of very nobleness She was not vengeable nor cruel, 
but ready anon t<- forget and to forgive injuries done 
tnto her, at the least desire or motion made unto 
her for the same. Merciftil also and piteous she was 
unto such as were grieved and wrongfully troubled. 
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and to them that wete in poverty or sickness, or any 
other misery. 

‘ To God and to the church full obedient and 
tractable, searching his honour and pleasure ftitf 
busily. A wariness of hereelf she had alway, to’ 
eschew every thing that might dishonest any noble 
woman, or distain her honour in any condition. 
Frivolous things, that were little to be regarded, she 
would let pass by ; l)ut the other tliat were of weight 
and substance, wherein she might profit, she would 
not let, for any pain or labour, to take upon hand. 
These and many otlier such nolde conditions, left 
unto her by her ancestors, slie kept and increased 
therein with a great dUigence. 

‘ The third nobleness also she wanted not, u hich 
I said was the nobleness of nature. Slie liad in a 
manner aU that was j)raisablc in a woman either in 
soul or body. First, she was of singidar wisdom, 
far passing the common rate of women. She was 
good in remembrance, and of holding memory ; a 
ready wit she had also to conc'cive all thing-s, allx'it 
they were right dark. Right studious she was in 
books, which she had in great number, both in Eng- 
lish and in French ; and for hei- t'xercise, and for the 
profit of others, she did translate tlivers matters of 
devotion out of the French into English. Full (d’ten 
she complained, that in her youth she had not given 
her to the understanding of Latin, w herein she had 
a little perceiving, specially o£ the Jiubri/.sfic of the 
Ordim I for the saying of her service, which she 
did well understand. Hereunto in favou r, in words, 
in gesture, in every demeanor of hcrsclfi so gn at 
nobleness did appeal*, that ^hat she spake or did,, it 
marvellously, became her. 

VOL. I. N 
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'? * The fourth nobleness, which we named a nobleness 
gotten or increased, she had also. For albeit she of 
her lineage were right noble, yet nevertheless by 
mamage adjoining of other blood, it took some in- 
creasement. 

* * 0 * * 

* So what by lineage, what by affinity, she had 
thirty kings and queens within the four degi’ecs of 
marriage unto her; beside earls, marquisses, dukes, 
and princes. And thus much we have spoken of her 
nobleness. 

0 0 0 0 0 

‘ Her sober temperance in meats and drinks was 
know'n to all them that were conversant with her, 
wherein she lay in as givat weight of herself as’ any 
person might, keeping always her strait measure, and 
offending as little as any creature might : eschewing 
banquets, rerc-suppers, juiceries b{;tvvixt meals. A* 
for fasting, for age and feebleness albeit she were 
not bound, yet those days that by the clmrch were 
appointed, she kept them diligently and seriously, 
and in especial the holy I,ent throughout, that she 
restrained her apj)etite to r)ne meal of fish on the 
day ; f)eside her other peculiar fasts of devotion, as 
St. Antony, ,St. Mary Magdalene, St. Katharine, 
with others ; and, throughout all the year, the Fi iduy 
and Saturday she full truly observed. As to hard 
clothes’ wearing slur liad her shirts and girdles of 
hair, w hich when stu; w as in health, every wx-ek she 
failed not certain (’ ly s to wear, sometime the other, 
that full often h» ' skin (as I heard her say) wv'is 
pierced thcicwii'; As for chastity, though she al.vay 
continued not in her virginity, yet in her husbands 
days, long time Ixjfore* he died, she obtained ol 
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him license, and promised to live chaste, in the hands 
of the reverend father my lord of London ; which 
promise she renewed, after her husband’s death, into 
my hands again, whereby may appear the discipline 
of her body. 

* # * * » 

‘ In prayer, eveiy day at her uprising, which com- 
monly M as not long after five of the clock, she began 
certain devotions ; and after them, with one of her 
gentlewomen, the matins of our Lady, which kept 
her to * — then she came into her closet, udierc then 
with her chaplain she said also matins of the day ; 
and after that, daily heard four or five masses upon 
her knees : so continuing in her prayers and devo- 
tions unto the hour of dinner, which of the eating 
day was ten of the clock, and upon the fasting day 
elevc'ii. After dinner, full tndy she M ould go her 
stations to three altars daily; daily her dirges and 
commendations she would say, and her even-songs 
before Kij)i)er, both of the day and of our Lady, be- 
side' many others prayers and psiJt('rs of David 
tliroughout tlu' year ; and at night, before she went 
to bed, she faileil not to resort unto her chapel, and 
there a large (juarter ol' an hour to occupy her devo- 
tions. No marvel, though all this long time her 
kneeling n^as to her painful, and so painful that 
many times it caused in her l)ack pain and disease. 
And yet nevertheless, daily when she n as in health, 
she failed not to say the crown of our I.ady, M-hich 
aftei the manner of Rome containeth sixty and throe 
aves, and at every ave to make a kiveling. As for 
meditation, she had divei-s books in V'rench, w »ere- 


* There is an oniis'ion Iicre. 
.\ 2 
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with she would occupy herself when she was weary 
of prayer. Whereof divers she did translate* out 
of the French into English. Her marvellous weep- 
ing they can bear witness of, which here before have 
heard her confession, which be divers and many, and 
at many seasons in the year, lightly every third day. 
Can also record the same those tliat were present at 
any time when she was houshildc,‘\ which was full 
nigh a dozen times every year, what floods of tears 
there issued forth of her eyes!* &c. &c. 

* Among which was the * Mirror of Gold.' 

f 1. e.y received the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
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THOMAS CROMWELI., 

EARL OF ESSEX » 


[1498—1540.] 


The Persians have a fable written by one of their 
most celcbi’ated poets, in which the pine-tree and 
the cotton-shrub are introduced disputing with each 
other the pre-eminence. This the tree claims out of 
regard to it’s height and upright position, pronouncing 
the shrub contemptible on account of it’s diminutive- 
ness. But the slirub prevails in the contest, in con- 
sideration of it’s valuable produce ; thus conveying 
the moral, ‘ That men are not to be estimated by 
their birth or ap|)earance, but by the excellence of 
their qualities.’ In the former of these lights, the 
memorable subject of the ensuing memoir will be ac- 
counted one of the meanest ; but in the latter, where 
actions alone are considered, lie must ever be ranked 
with the most exalted English worthies. 

Thomas Cromwell, the son of a blacksmith, who 
subsequently became a brewer, was bom at Putney 
in the county of Siurrey, about the year 1498. There 

Authorities. Biographia*Briiannica, Purnet’s Histori/ o/" 
the Re/brmation, and Salmon's Chronological Historian. 
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hie received the whole of his education, being taught 
reading and writing at the parish-school, and So much 
Latin as barely enabled him to understand his Creed 
and his Pater-noster. 

As lie grew up however, finding in himself a strong 
propensity to travelling, he visited foreign countries ; 
and, if we may credit Mr. Lloyd, the author of the 
< Britisli Worthies,’ was retained as a Clerk or Secre- 
tary to the English factory at Antwerp. But that 
office jiroving too gi eat a confinement, he was ardently 
wishing for an opportunity to get rid of it; when in 
1510 another offered itself, which exactly suited the 
bent of his inclinations. 

There had been for many years a celebrated guild 
of our Lady in the church of St. Botolph at Boston 
in Lincolnshire, to which several Popes had gi'anted 
very considerable indulgences ; favours so highly 
valued in those days of ignorance and superstition, 
that the sistei^s and lirethren w^erc extremely anxious 
to have them renew ed by Julius II., w ho then sat in 
St. Peter’s chair. For this purpose they despatched 
two messengers to Rome w ith a large sum of money, 
to be distributed as interest might prescribe. These, 
taking Antwerp in their route, became there ac- 
quainted with INIr. Cromwx'U; and, perceiving that 
he was much better ijualified than themselves to ac- 
conqilish the object in vi( w, prevailed upon him to 
accompany them into Ftaly. On their arrival at 
Rome, Cromwell Fox, in his Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ informs us^ ii.i...ediately set about iiu|uiring 
into the character / * the reigning Pontiff; ami find- 
ing that ht: ^vas a iiotorious c})icure, caused some 
v(‘ry (lelu lolls jellies to ])e made after the Englisn 
lasliion, which he ju’esented to his Holiness. By 
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this mark of attention JuUus was so much delighted, 
that he instantly granted to the English envoys the 
indulgences, which they required. 

The account of Cromwell’s subsefjuent conduct in 
Italy is extremely imperfect. It has been stated, 
that during his stay in that country he served under 
the celebrated Duke of Bourbon, and was present at 
the sacking of Rome;* and that having assisted 
Russel (sulxsequently Earl of Bedford) in making his 
escape from Bologna, when he was in danger of 
being betrayed into the hands of the French, while 
transacting a secret commission for Henry VIII., he 
ac(iuired a friend who proved of great service to him 
on his return to England. Upon liis joumey to and 
from Rome, he is said to have given a wonderful 
proof of his application and memory, by learning a 
new translation of the Testament, recently published 
under the direction of Erasmus. An instance of his 
gratitude likewise, though it haj)pencd some years 
afterward, may be recorded in this place; as it 
throws gi’cat light upon his circumstances, while he 
wandered up and down on the (Continent. 

During his stay in Italy, he was reduced to the 
utmost poverty, lx*ing destitute even of the common 
necessaries of Ufe. In this deidorable condition, he 
airived at Florenre. Here one Frescobaldi, an emi- 
nent mereJiant, f>bserving that he uas a foreigner, 
and finding him an ingenious and deseiwing man, 
not only equipped liim with clothes, but made him a 

* As that event however took place in 1.527, tliis statement 
appears to be incompatible with what is subsequently recorded 
of his having assisted Wolsey, in 152.5, in the suppresion of 
some small monasteries, witli'a view to the completing ; nd cn^ 
dowing of’liis two Colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. 
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present of a horse and sixteen ducats in gold jto 
defray his expenses into his own country. Being 
afterwai’d reduced to poverty himself, Frescobal<h 
came over to England, in order to recover the sum 
of fifteen hundi’ed ducats, m hich were due to him 
from several persons. In this, Cromwell, tlien become 
a nobleman, rendered liim effectual assistance ; and, 
in consideration of his seasonable gift of sixteen 
ducats, bestowed upon liim sixteen hundred in 
addition. 

During these travels, little as they appear to have 
immediately bettered his condition, Ci’omwell laid 
the foundation of his subsequent fortune. For being 
a man of indefatigable dib'gence, and having a natural 
inclination for state-affairs, beside informing himself 
of the several laws, customs, and governments of the 
nations wliich bo visited, he acquired so peifect a 
knowledge of the CJerman, French, and Italian 
languages, that lu^ could both sjx'ak and w’rite them 
with the utmost correctness. These valuable accom- 
plishments rccoiuincnded him, upon his return, to 
the notice of Cardinal ANjolsey, who in 1.522 made 
liim his solicitor, and frequently employed him in af- 
fairs of the greatest delicacy and imjiortance. Crom- 
well w as, indeed, his principal instrument in found- 
ing his two colleges at Oxford and Ipswich; as he 
w as also in 1 525 in suppressing the smaller mona^ 
teries, which Henry \TI1. had allotted for the com- 
pleting and endowiog of i Jnse seminaries. 

But nothing docs > ; r ich honour to the memorj' of 
the servant, as his o. 'oted attachment to his master, 
after h(‘ fell into di.-g; ice. Never, for a moment, did 
he fail 'n the slighiLst circumstance of affeiftion and 
1 .'Sfiect. He procured a scat in parliament purposely 
3 
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to defend his cause against his enemies; and he did 
it with such strength of reason and eloquence, that 
the articles of treason preferred against him were dis- 
missed. By these means, indeed, Cromwell uncon- 
sciously derived great advantages to himself:* for 
Henry, ever on the watch for men of ability, and 
struck with the talent as well as the gratitude of 
one who so boldly endeavoured to sustain his sink- 
ing benefactor, upon the dissolution of the Cardinal’s 
household received Croinwdl into his own service. 

In his religious sentiments, Cromwell w as known 
to be a favourer of the Reformation ; f and having 
already been accessary to the demolition of some re- 
ligious houses, his enemies (the clergy, in particular) 
loudly exclaimed against his promotion. Instead of 
endeavouring to w in them over, however, h(‘ widened 
the breach, by imparting to the King an important 
secret respecting them, which he had discovered 
ivhiie he w as at Rome. ^ The English ecclesiastics,* 
he informeil his IVIajesty, ‘ tliough sworn to him, w ere 
subsecjuently disjxmsed from tlieir oath, and sworn 
anew to the Bishop of Rome ; so that he w as but half 


* “ He executed all things tliereof,” says Cavendish, in his 
* Life of Wolsey,^ so exactly and wittily, that he was held in 
great estimation for liis behaviour tliercin, and also for the true 
and faithful demeanor toward his lord and nuister.”-— “ The fame 
of his lionesty'and wisdom came to the King; and he perceived 
no less by his wise demeanors in those receipts and governments, 
that he had of those lands, as I showed you be'hre : and the cou- 
ferenec, that he had therein with the King, caused the King to 
repute him to be a very wise man, and a meet instrument to serve 
his Grace, as after it came to pass.” (Wordsw 'rth's ‘ Ecclesias* 
Heal Biography 1. 4()(3, 467.) 

t His residence, indeed, in tIrO Low Countr)es had giver, him 
an opportunity of learning, and a consequent prepossession in 
favour of, the new doctrines. 
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their king, and they but half his subjects : ’ a circum- 
stance, as Cromwell justly obser\^ed,‘ alike discreditable 
to his crown, and prejudicial to the common laws of his 
kingdom/ He farther added, that ^ liis Majesty might 
accumulate to himself great riches, nay, as much as 
all the clergy in England were worth, if he pleased 
to take the occasion which now offered/ To this 
proposal the King readily listened ; and demanding a 
proof of his assertions, w^as shown by Cromwell the 
oath, which the prelates took to the head of the 
church at their consecration ; wherein they swore to 
• help, retain, and defend against all men the pope- 
dom of Rome, the rules of the holy fathers, the re- 
galities of St. Peter,’ Arc. Arc. In the transport of his 
joy, Henry embraced the bearer of tliis welcome in- 
formation ; and tliat no time might be lost, the convo- 
cation being tlicn sitting, sent him witli his signet 
to acquaint the clergy, that they liad fallen into a 
prcemitnire. Tims deputi'd, Cromwell placed himself 
among the bishops, and after enlarging upon the ex- 
tent of the royal autlioritv, and the obedience iluo 
to it and to the laws of the kingdom, asserted that 
‘ the clergy had violated both, by acknowledging the 
legatine power of Wolsey in England, and by their 
oaths to the Pope; by which, as contrary to the al- 
legiance sworn to their Sovereign, they had forfeited 
to the crown all their goods, chattels, lands, posses- 
sions, and livii g's.’ Tin* bisho])s, terrified and asto- 
nished at these c jicre'es, »n vain attempted to excuse 
themselves, and deny the attestations. Their ac- 
cuser, to their v/ • r confusion, produced before them 
the very ropy the oath in question: upon which 
tlie two provinces of (5anterbury and York were 
obliged to make his Majesty a present ofT 18,840/. 
Tliis transaction took place in 1531 ; and Crom- 
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well soon afterward had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him, was made Master of the Jewel- 
Office with a salary of fifty pounds per ann., and 
sworn of the privy-council. 

He now strenuously exerted his influence in parlia- 
ment, and with the King, to forward the Reforma- 
tion. The parliament favouring his designs, in 1532 
an act was passed against levying the Annates, or 
‘ First-Fruits,’ a tax imposed by the Romish court 
for confii'ming the; institution to benefices and the 
consecration of bishoi)s. And, in the following year, 
another act was passed against aU apj)cals to Rome 
in causes cognisable in the English ecclesiastical 
courts. As a recompence for those signal services, 
Cromwell w as made Clerk of the Hanaper, and Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

In 15.34, he Avas farther appointed Principal Socrc- 
t.iry of State, Avith Avhich office he held tliat of 
Master of the RoUs, and at the same time he Avas 
elected ClianceUor of Cambridge. A general visita- 
tion of the University I'oIIoaa t'd tliis last promotion, 
AAfficn llie scA'eral coUegt's surrendered their chai tcrs 
and other instruments into his hands. 

To complete his good fortmu', Anne Boleyn, an 
avoAAed friend to the Reformation, huA'ing been so- 
lemnly eroAvned (iueen of England, the Pontiff ex- 
communi(;ated Henry for not adhering to his deci- 
sion in favour of the previous marriage. CromAvcll 
waited only for such a mesisure, l<> justify those 
which he meditated for the total suppression of the 
papal despotism in England. Accordingly, this year 
tin? iMirliament enacled, that ‘ payments to the Apos- 
tolic Chamljer of every deiivj'iption should lie abolis.ied ; 
and that ail monasteries should Ijo stibject to the visi- 
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tation and government of the King alone : the law 
for punishing heretics was altered in their jfevour; 
and it was declared to be no heresy to speak, or write, 
against the Pope’s authority.’ In these regulations 
the convocation, likewise, concuned. 

Tlie yeai’ following, Cromwell was appointed Visi- 
tor-General of all tlie monasteries and other conven- 
tual communities throughout England; and in this 
capacity, as the office was of too extensive a nature 
to be executed by liim in person, he nominated de- 
puties, M ho have Ijeeii chaiged by the Romanists v ith 
great excesses in the exercise of their commissions. 
But little credit is due to tine legends of writers, who 
w’ould not fail to blacken the characters of such as 
exposed the scenes of impurity and oppression prac- 
tised in their religious houses. 

The King, from the informations daily laid before 
him concerning the scandalous lives of the monks and 
fidars, now judged it necessary to sho>v that Cromwell 
enjoyed his entire confidence.^ He tlierefore gave 
him the custody of the Pi iv y-vSeal, July 2, 1536 ; on 
the ninth of the same month created him a peer, by 
the title of Baron Cromwell of Okeham in Rutland- 
sh ire ; ond nine days al'tcrward advanced him to a 
dignity previously unknown in tlie kingdom, that of 
Vicar-General and Vicegerent over all the spiritu- 
ality under his i\Iajesty, as ‘ Supreme Head of the 
Church.’ Tliis apn(,i!)iiin'Tit gave him precedence next 
to the royal family, sul)je«ted all ecclesiastical causes 
to his jurisdiction iiul entitleti liim to a seat in the 

* Wlien lic ♦list '•;!»! fo court. Sir Thomas More advised him, 
to ‘ tu*^ U;-’ King, Iiat he <»iu,hl to do, and what he was 
iMe to do.’ Hut such minister#, usually, are ndt long favourites, 
Cromwell docs not appear to have rigitUy followed this advice. 
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convocation, as the King’s representative, above the 
archbishops. 

Only a short time, however, before Ci’omwell’s ele- 
vation to this important function, an event had taken 
place which might have proved fatal to the Refor- 
niation, if Henry’s hope ef plunder (to accrue from the 
suppression of the monasteries) had not overcome his 
inward attachment to the Romish faith. Having in- 
dulged a passion for Jane Seymour, who would not 
listen to him upon any other terms than those of 
ascending the throne, he encouraged an accusation of 
incontinence against his lately Woved Anne Boleyn, 
founded solely on some personal levities in her conduct ; 
upon which charge she was rigidly tried, unjustly con- 
demned, and tyrannically put to death JMay 19, 1536. 
And, that no doubt might remain of his real motive, 
he married his new favourite tin; next day. This 
revolution revived the hopes of the Popish party, and 
obliged Lord Cromwell to proceed with great caution 
in the exercise of the powei’s of his high officA Yet 
he ventured, this year, to pubUsh some articles 
of religion, wdiich tUfrered in many essential points 
from those of the sclf-uame<l ‘ Catholic ’ Church. The 
seven sacraments of that communion were reduced to 
three. Baptism, Penance, aiul the Euc harist. The Bible, 
with the Apostolic. Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, 
was made the standard of the prddic religion, and 
the docti’ine of Purgatory was declared to be doubtlul. 
The clergy, likewise, were injoined t(» preach up the 
King’ , supremacy, and to prevent ofleriiigs of incense 
and kneeling to images, lest the people should be led 
away by idolatry and suj)ei’stition. 

His next cS'e was, to encourage the translatiou of 
the Bible fnto English ; and of this, when accora- 
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plished, he ordered a copy, provided in every parish 
at the expense of the minister and the parishioners, 
to be placed in the churches for the inspection of 
persons of every rank, as well laymen as clergy. 
Parents and guardians of youth were, also, ordered 
to teach them ‘‘ the Creed,^the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue.” * 

As these measures directly struck at the root of 
the Romisli religion and menaced it’s speedy extir- 
pation, a formidable party, headed by the Popish 
clergy, excited insuiToctions in different parts of the 
kingdom ; and the rebels of Yorkshire had even tlie 
insolence to demand, that Lord Cromwell slioiild be 
brought to condign puiiishinent, as one of the sub- 
verters of tlie good laws of tlie realm. But these 
disturbances were so far from alienating the royal al‘- 
fection, that in 1537 be was constituted C!hief Jus- 
tice in Eyre of all the furcsts north of the Trent ; and, 
on tlie twenty-sixth of August in the same year, in- 
stalled Knight of the Gailcr, and Dean of the cathe- 
dral church of Wells. In the yeai’ following, lie e>b- 
tained a grant of the castle and lordship of Okcliam 
in the county of Rutland, anti was made Constable of 
Carishrook Castle in the Isle of Wight ; and in 1539 
was farther rewarded, for his instrumentality in pnll- 
ing down the monasteries, with many noble manors and 
estates, which had formtn-^y been tht* projierty of those 
dissolved lioiiscs, and a(i\anced to the dignities of Earl 
of Essex and liOrd Higli "Chamberlain of England. 

These honours drt vt down upon him an additional 
weight of envy av ill-will: lor. beside the general 


• He, likewiif, issued some ipiportant injun^Ons upon the re- 
^irleijce of the clercy, the keeping of registers, &Ci 

1 
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dislike of the old aristocracy, of the ancient family 
of Bourchier (the last Earl of Essex, who had broken 
his neck by a fall from an unruly horse) there still re- 
mained several branches, who might justly think them- 
selves entitled to the extinct earldom. The chamber- 
lainship, also, had been for many generations heredi- 
tary in the family of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford ; 
and it’s members could not but be liighly incensed 
against him, for thus intercepting what their nobler 
ancestors had so long enjoyed.^* On the same day 
likewise that he was created Earl of Essex, his son 
Gregory was made Baron Cromwell of Okeliam, and 
put in commission with others to sell the abbey -lands 
at twenty years’ purchase ; a measure, which Cromwell 
^vised the Ring to adopt, as the surest way to stop 
the clamors of the jjeople, and to induce them ac- 
qui(‘scencc in the dissolution of the monasteries. 

Hitherto his prosperity had continued uninter- 
rupted ; but such is the uncertainty of human events, 
tliat his ruin was occasioned by the v^^ry precaution, 
wliicli he took to secure his power! In 1537, died 
Queen Jane Seymour, two days after the l)irth of a 
son, named Edward ; and Henry liaving subsequently 
overcome his real grief for the loss of this favourite 
wife, in 1539 began to turn liis thoughts to a German 
alliance; hoping, as the laitheran princes were ex- 
tremely disgusted with the Emperor’s persecution of 
their reUgion, by matching himself into one oi' their 
families, to renew an amity u lu( h might in future 

• He had, farther, made Iiimself odious to the friends of law and 
justice, by his arbitrary proceedings in pro uring bills from par- 
liament for the condemnation of persons un 'v jMxh on n ' barge of 
treason; by wibich, among oihijrs, theCou.Uess of Salisi ury and 
the Marchioness of Exeter, both of the b) od-royal, were sen- 
tenced to death. # 
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promote his political views. This incKnatioo Crom- 
well joyfully seconded ; and as he perceived that some 
of his bitterest enemies, particularly Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, began to be more in favour at court 
than himself, he exerted his utmost endcOTours to 
bring about a marriage between the King and Anne 
of Cleves : naturally imagining, that a Queen of his 
own making would powei-fiiUy support his interest at 
court. Alas ! when Henry saw his intended bride, he 
pronounced her ‘ a great Flandei’s mare,’ and de- 
clared that he could never Ix'ar her any affection. 
He mairied lier indeed, and for some time conti- 
nued to her his attentions, seeming even to repose his 
usual confidence in Cromwell ; but, though he exerted 
this command over his temper, his latent dissatisfac- 
tion was ready to break forth the very first opportu- 
nity : nor was it long before an occasion offered, which 
enabled him at once to gratify his resentment, and to 
ingratiate himself with hi«? subjects.’^*' 

The Catholics, who detested Cromwell for his ac- 
ti\dty in the dissolution of the religious houses, en- 
couraged by the Duke of Noriblk and the Bishop of 
Winchester, had raised so violent a clamor against 
him, that Henry, who was now courting their fa- 
vour with a view of marrying the Duke’s niece, 
Katharine Howard, if by any means he could pro- 
cure a div'orce from the Trinccss of Cleves, readily 
resolved to sacrifi'^e his minister to their revenge. 
Hiis divorce Noriblk and Gardiner undertook to 
accomplish, if Cu m were previously removed. 

* The nah'op i:: gciv i J was h-glily incensed against Croiiiwe-I, 
fu’* his htivirjg recently obtained a subsidy of four shillings in the 
pound from the clergy, and a tenth and a from tlie 

knty, notwithstanding the immense sums w'hich had flowed into 
the treasury u[)on the dissolution of the monasteries. 
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Accordingly, on the tenth of June 1540, the former 
obtained a commission to an’est him at the council- 
board. From the palace he was carrietl to the Tower, 
without knowing either his accusers, or the cxiines with 
which he was charged ; thouglj from his first commit- 
ment, he entertained no doubt of a design liaving 
been laid against his life, as the Duke of Norfolk had 
always been his professed enemy. 

On the seventeenth of the same month, a bill of 
attainder against him was brouglit into the 1 louse of 
Lords. He was accused of heresy and treason ; of 
having set at lilxerty persons convicted of misprision 
of ti'cason, without the Sovereign’s assent ; rxf having 
received bribes ; and of having granted licences to 
carry coin, money, horses, and other tilings out of 
the kingdom, contrary to the royal proclamation. 
But what fully displayed the spirit of the party, w as 
the charge of his having dispersed many erroneous 
books, hostile to the belief of the sacraments, among 
the Ring’s subjects. Several other imjiutations, ecjually 
frivolous, were alleged against him : but though he 
had established his innocence by letti'is addressed to 
Henry during his confinement, when brought to his 
trial, he was not sutfered to speak in his ow n defence, 
and the biU of attainder passeil both 1 louses. 

“ It is plain to peri?eive,” says flurnet, that most 
of the arricles of his impeachment related to orders 
«'ind directions he had given, for which it is very pro- 
bable he had the King’s waiTuni. - j\nd for the 
nialter of heresy, the King had proceeded so far to- 
ward a reformation, that w'hat he did that way was 
in ail probability done by the King’s iirders: Int the 
King now falling from tiiese things, it was thought 
Ibey intended to stifle him by such an attainder, that 

voi.. I. o 
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he jnight not discover the secret orders or directiotn 
he had given him for his own justification. For the 
particulars of bribeiy and extortion, with which he 
was also charged, they being mentioned in general 
expressions seem only cast into the heap to defame 
him. But for treasonable words, which were alleged 
against him, it was generally thought that they were 
a contrivance of his enemies ; since it seemed a thing 
very extravagant, for a favourite in the height of his 
gi’eatness to talk so rudely, that if he had been guilty 
of it. Bedlam was a fitter place for his restraint than 
the Tower. Nor was it judged likely that, he hav- 
ing such gi’eat and watchful enemies at court, any 
such discourses should have lain so long secret ; or, 
if they had come to the King’s knowledge, he was 
not a prince of such a temper as to have forgiven, 
much less einpl(»yed and advanced a man after such 
discourses. And to tliink that, during fifteen months 
after the wortls ^core said to have beim sj)oken, none 
would have had the zeal for the King, or the malice 
to Cromwell to re|K'at them, were things that could 
not be believed.” 

The Earl of Essex had, in bis fall, the common 
fate* of disgi'aced ministei*s : he was forsaken by 
his friends, and insulted by his enemies. Archbishop 
Craniner alone did not abandon him in his distress, 
but wrote to the King very warmly in his behalf: 
“ Who cannot b. t be sorrowful and amazed, that he 
should be a tniiio!- against your Majesty ; he, that 
was so advanced ! ■' yemr Majesty ; he, whose surety 
was only by yi,’ M<yesty; he, who loved yciT 
Majesty (as 1 c' ,r thought) no less thafi Ghxl : 

* A fate however, from which his own fidelity had ten year? 
before exempted Wolsey. 
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who studied always to set forward whatsoever lus 
your Majesty's will and pleasure ; lie that cared for 
no man’s displeasure to seiwe your Majesty ; he that 
was such a servant (in my judgement) in wisdom, 
diligence, faithfulness, and experience, as no prince 
in this realm ever had ; he that was so vigilant to 
preserve your Majesty from all treasons, tliat few 
could be so secretly conceived, but he detected the 
same in the beginning? If the noble princes of 
happy memory. King John, Henry IL, and Richard 
II., had had such a councillor about them, I suppose 
they should never have been so traitorously abaii-* 
doncd and overthrown, iis those good princes were.” 
He himself, likewise, concluded a very humble letter 
to his royal master in those affecting terms; ‘‘ Written 
with the quaking hand, and most sorrowful heart, of 
your most sorrowful subject.” The King had it thrice 
read to him, but without changing his purj)ose. 

The Duke of Norfolk, and tlie rest of the Popish 
party, baffling every application in his favour, in pur- 
suance of his attainder he was sentenced to be be- 
headed on Tower- Hill, July 28, 1540. Upon the 
scaffold, in tenderness to his son, lie suppressed all 
complaints against his enemies ; and instead of vindi- 
cating himself, by a happy tiini of thought acknow- 
ledged ‘ that he had offended God by his sins, and 
had thus merited death.’ Having then prayed for 
the King and the Prince, and assured the people 
that he died in the catholic faith,* after a short time 

* That under this expression he intendf'd to cJiaracterise 
the Reformed Doctrine is confirmed (against the assertions 
of Popish authors) by his praying in English, and t* God 
through Christ, without any inv<»cation of ti e Virgin Mary or 

the Saints. ' 

o 2 
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p^cd in private devotion he gave the signal to the 
executioner, who being either unskilful or timid 
cruelly mangled his unfortunate victim. 

Thus fell Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex: a 
statesman of eminent abilities, joined with uncommon 
apj)lieation to business, who had the public welfare 
deeply at heart, and invariably ])ursned it with the 
utmost vigour and {rei’severance ; though he some- 
times extended the royal [)erogative, at the expense 
of civil liberty. In liis person he was comely, in his 
d('jiortment manly and graceful, aiul in his general 
character exem|)t from jwide and arrogance. Cour- 
teous and affable to ail persons,^' to the poor and the 
distressed he- was remarkably ehariUible, no le.ss 
tium two luuulred persons being fed twiee every day 
at his door. To his dependents, and domestics, lie 
was a kind and liberal master; and for his gratitude 
to those, who had befriended him in his huinblei 
fortunes, be was an exam])le singularly worthy of 
imitation. 

Though it is perfectly in the moral order of things, 
that the inslnnnent of a tyrant should die by tyraimy. 
yet it is impossible not to feel a detestation of the 
merciless despot, who eouhl thus sacrifice to his 
caprice or his convenience one, whose greatest fault 
was having served him too well. 

His son, soon aftei’ his death, w^as created Lord 
Cromwell; ami the title continued in bis family for 
several generation 

* Stowe t'>e lnst:>! in, however, mentions an instance of Iii> 
abuse of prwi i-, !•. ..iking u'.vay a piece of ground fror.i h''' 
father without recotnpence, in order to enlarge the garden of 
his great house in Tlirogu2ort«n-street. 
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[1473—1554.] 


This Doblcman haviiij;' Lfa’incd a brief ascendency 
ill the state upon tlie fall of the Earl of Essex, and 
the elevation of his niece Katharine I Inward to the 
throne, is here introduced, for the purpose* of pre- 
servinj^ a rej^ular series of historieal facts from the 
accession to the death of Henry \^TII. 

Tlie [irogenitor of this illustrious family was Jolm 
Howard, created Duke of Norfolk by Richard III. 
in 1 183, who fell at Hosworth. Ilis son Thomas, 
who had been cieated at the same' time Earl of 
Surrey, forfeited his title on the accession of Henry 
AIL; though in the fourth year ol* that Princes reign 
he was permitted to resume it, and to take his seat 
in the Hemse of Peers. In 1199 he w as made Lord- 
Treasurer, about which time his two sons, Tiioinas 
nnd Edward, f began to be known at court: and in 

Authorities. Biographia Briiannica^ Kapin’s Historic 
(}f Bnghind^ and Salmon’s Chronological Ifistoriau, 

t this j^allant oflficer in 14*9*2 discovoroi. a strong i; dination 
for the soa-servicc, having embarked as a voiuntei'v oa board 
the fleet sent under the command oi Sir Edward Poyiiiogs to 
assist tlie Duke of Burgundy gainst his icbellious subject’:. 
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th^i^ year of Henry VIII. he was farther appointed 
Earl Mai-shal. He attended the King, likewise, at 

For his signal bravery during the expedition, he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and was appointed by Henry VIII. upon his 
accession to be his Standard-bearer, a very distinguished office 
in those da^^s. 

In 151 1 , tliroiigh the interest of his father, who was then of the 
privy-counciJ, he was commissioned by the King with two ships 
to clear the narrow seas of Scottish pirates, the most notorious 
of whom was Sir Andrew Barton, acting (ns it was suspected) 
under the impulse of James IV. of Scotland. Upon this occa- 
sion his eldest brother, then Sir Thomas Howard, served under 
him, and had the honour of engaging the ship commanded 
by Barton, who was killed in the engagement, while Sir Edward 
took her companion, and both were triumphantly brought into 
the Thames. 

The year following. Sir Edward was made Lord High* 
Admiral of England, and performed eminent services against 
the French, with whom Henry was then at war ; particularly in 
15)3, when with forty-two ships of the line he compelled the 
enemy’s fleet to take shelter in the harbour of Brest. Upon 
receiving information of this event, the King of France ordered 
Pregent, one of his ablest naval officers, to sail from Toulon 
with a squadron of galleys, effect a junction with the Brest 
fleet, and offer battle to the enemy. The English Admiral, in 
consequence, formed a plan for burning the French ships in the 
harbour liefore Pregent’s arrival : and wishing to give the King 
the honour of commanding in person at the execution of so 
splendid an enterprise, wrote home to that effect. But his 
letter being laid before the council, it was pronounced impru- 
dent, to advise the Sovereign to venture his royal person in 
such a dangerous ati. inpt ; and an answer was returned to 
8ir Edward couched in trrm.« of angry reproof, ordering him to 
do his duty, and not t(, seek excuses. Deeply mortified by 
this unexpected and un*', served rebuke, and in obedience to his 
constant maxim ihat ‘ , seaman never did good, who was not 
resolute to a degree oi madness/ he with fifteen hundred men 
aliempted to force the harbour in boats; but the French to 
the number of ten thousand lining the shore, he abandoned his 
project, to engage in another of equal bravery and equal temerity* 
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th.9 siejges of Terouenne and Tournay ; and, upon his 
return to England in 1513, defeated the Scots in the 
celebrated battle of Flodden-Field, James IV. their 
sovereign having fallen in the action.* In considera- 
tion of these services, the Dukedom of Norfolk was 
conferred upon him in 1514, and his eldest son was 
in the same year created Earl of SuiTey. 

A pejice however being at this time concluded 
with France, the new Earl had no opportunity of 
exercising his military talents till 1519, when the 
aflairs of Ireland requiring the presence of an able 
general to quell the insurrections and feuds of the 
chiefs, he was appointed Lord Deputy of that king- 
dom. This office he executed with so much vigour 
and address, that without proceeding to any excessive 
severities, he suppressed the rebellion of the Earl of 
Desmond, humbled the 0‘Neals and the O'Carrols, 
and completely restored the public tranquillity. 

Having receivetl intelligence, that Pregent had arrived with six 
galleys and (bur tenders in Conquetc Day, and was watching an 
opportunity to get into Brest, he manded his only two galleys 
with some of his bravest men, and with two row-barges and 
two tenders entered the bay. A brisk gale soon bringing 
them aloiig'side of the enemy. Sir Edward resolutely boarded 
one of the hostile galleys, accompanied only by eighteen Eng- 
lishmen and one Spaniard : when the grappling-tackle unfortu- 
nately either, slipping, or being cut away, his vessel was turned 
adrift, and be and his few heroic followers, disdaining to sub- 
mit, were pushed overboard and perished. He was succeeded 
>n his office by his eldest brother Sir Thomas, who revenged 
his -’.eath upon the French, by clearing the seas so eifectu- 
nlly of their ships, that not a vessel durst moke it’s appearance. 
He, also, ravaged the coasts of Bretagne ; and for this and 
other services was, aa above stated, created Earl ot Surrey 
>n ISH. 

*■ His eldest son Thomas, thJ subject of tlic present Memoir, 
and Edmund his third, served under him in this battle. 

3 
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In 1522, he was recalled to take the command of 
the combined fleets of Henry VI IL and the Emperor 
Charles V. against France. On his first expedition 
to the enemy’s coast, he landed some troops at Cher- 
fnirg, atid ravaged all the adjacent country. Shortly 
afterward, he invaded Bretagne; and having taken 
and ])illaged the town of INIorlaix, and burnt seven- 
teen sail of French ships, returned to Southampton 
with a considerable booty. There he found Charles V., 
after a short visit to Henry, waiting to eml)ark for 
S}>ain. Consigning the fleets tlierefore to the care 
of his Vice-Admiral Sir William Fitz-Williams, sub- 
sequently Earl of Soutliampton, with cruising r)rdors, 
he liimself in his own ship convoyed the Emperor to 
the port of St. Andero in Biscay. 

In the year follcnving, upon his father s resignation, 
he was made TiOrd High Treasurer; and was also 
nominated (ieneral of the army then preparing to 
invade vScotland. In this capacity he made such 
devastation in the shires of Tweedale and March, 
that befoi’c the end of th(' year the Duke of Albany, 
then Regent of that kingdom for James V., was glad 
to beg a truce of tlie English Monarch. About the 
same time, like^^ ise, tlie Duke of Norfolk died, upon 
whicli his son was made Earl Marshal in his stead. 

In 1.524, he attended the King to France, and 
was sent Ernhessad. r cxtra«»rdinary to Francis I., 
upon the occasion of Monarch's intended inter- 

view with the Pope. Eoa’ many subsequent years 
his life was jirncipaif distinguished by the steady 
resistance, u hu h he e»pposed to Cromwell’s admini- 
str ition : hut when the suppression of the monasteries 
had in 15."i7 caused an o[)cn rebellion in the North, 
under the name of * the Pilgiirnagc of Grace,’ h() 
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was again called forth to assist the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had the chief command in suppressing 
it; and thenceforward, in his quality of a couilier, 
lie appears to have set every engine at work to ruin 
CroniAvell. This objec t, through the female influence 
of his niece (iueen Katharine' Howard, and the co- 
ojK^ration of Ganlinc*r Bishop of AX'inchestcr, he finally 
accomplished; after which, to the great joy of the 
Popish party, he exc'ited the King to revive tlie per- 
secution of heretics, and to (adbree tlic observance 
of the ‘ Six Bloody vXrtich's’ of religion. A jilot 
likewise was concerted to take off Arclibishop Cran- 
vner, the only champion of the Reformation still 
countenaiu'ed at court, of wliich a more am})lc account 
will he given in the T/ifi' of that illustrious jirclatc. 

The last military service pc rlbnned by the Duke 
of Norfolk, wliom 1 lenry denominated ‘ the Scourge 
of the Scots,’ V as his commanding an army against 
that nation in the latter end of the year 1542; 
wlu'ii he again disjdayed fresh proofs of his talents 
and bravery. 

But the discovery of the Queen’s iru'ontinence, 
wliich Avas followed by her convic'tion and execu- 
tion in the beginning of this year, had given his 
enemies an opportunity, during liis absence in Scot- 
land, of filling thc' royal mind (now'^ grow n, through 
ilHic'altli, peculiarly suscc|)tibkO witli alarming sus- 
picions. It was suggested, that Norfolk w^as a 
popu? ir man ; and that he, and his son Henry 
Earl of' Surrey, had formed a design to sci/c the 
person of the King, to engross the acbininistratiau of 
the government, and probably upon t/ie stn'iigtii of 
flu' statute declaring the ii^sne of Aimi Boleyn illogi- 
^iniate to set aside the siRxvssion. Considering the 
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influence of those two noblemen with the adherents 
of the Popish religion, who formed the majority 
thi'oughout the kingdom, a prince less subject to 
jealousy than Henry would naturally have kept a 
watchful eye over them, especially as the Duke had 
the chief command of the army. 

Acxroi’diugly, uf'.on his return from Scotland, Norfolk 
found a visible alteration in his Sov^ereign’s conduct. 
He was no longer summoned to attend the cabinet- 
council ; and having j)rivately complained to his 
mistress of this neglect, she had the baseness to ad- 
duce these murmurs with some other trifling speeches 
made to her in confidence, amounting collectively to 
nothing more than the innocent repinings of a .slighted 
coiu'tier in evidence against him. Unfortunately for 
the Earl of Surrey, he had frequently expressed his 
detestation of this woman, and she now scrupled no 
forgeries to accomplish his ruin. A quanel likewise 
subsisted between the Duke and his l^uchess, on ac- 
count of his open infidelity to tJie marriage-bed, which 
she had the cnielty to levenge by joining his avowed 
enemies. In consecjueuce of their informations, the 
Duke and his son were anfsted for high-treason, and 
committed to the Tower. Here the formei', accord- 
ing to Henry’s usual custom, was treated with ex- 
treme rigour, being oliliged to petition the council to 
be allowed the use of some brniks ; and at length, in 
the course of his confinement, to solicit even a change 
of sheets : so little regn d did that unfeeling Monarch 
show to the high ion and signal merit of an old 
and frithbil servant ' 

With the hope of obtaining a pardon, or at least far- 
ther indulgences in his coi^finement, Norfolk meanly 
made his submission to the King, and signed a con- 
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fession which hastened the fate of his son, acknow« 
lodging it as his greatest crime, that he had con- 
cealed the manner in which Surrey bore his coat of 
arms.* The Earl’s half-sister the Duchess of Rich- 

• Surrey, it appears, quartered the arms of England with 
rhose of Norfolk, as a dcscendent of Edward IV. ; his mother, 
the Duke^s first wife, having been the daughter of that monarch. 

This accomplished nobleman was not less valiant than learned. 
A lover of the Muses, and a reformer of English poetry, in 
the tenderness and elegance of his verses he excelled all the 
writers of his time. The fair Geraldine, the fame of whose 
beauty was raised b}' his pen and his lance, has been proved by 
Mr. Walpole (from a coincidence of many circumstances) to 
have been Elizabeth, second daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald 
Earl of Kildare, by Margaret daughter of Thomas Grey Mar- 
quis of Dorset, and to have been the third wife of Edward 
Clinton Earl of Lincoln. His * Songs and Sonnettes,* though 
comparatively little known at present, were in high reputation 
among his contemporaries. They have been praised (says An- 
derson) by Leland, Sydney, Turbervillc, Puttenham, Church- 
yard, and Drayton ; and more recently by Dryden, and Waller, 
and Fenton, and Pope. They arc chiefly amatory and senti- 
mental, but in nature and sensibility they equal the best love- 
verses in our language ; and in harmony of language, perspicuity 
of expression, and facility of phraseology, approach very nearly 
to the productions of the present age. 

Not merely the poet of idleness and gallantry, however, he was 
fitted both by nature and study for the more solid and laborious 
parts of literatlirc. His versions of the Ecclesiastes, and a few 
of the Psalms, prove him to have been a friend to the Reforma- 
tion. He translated, also, the second and fourth books of the 
^neid into blank verse; and these are the first compositions 
extant, in that measure, in the English language. But if he 
deserves our admiration and gratitude, for his having first 
contributed to polish and refine that language, still more is be 
entitled to them for his read^ and liberal patronage o’ dis- 
tressed men of merit. 

He was at once, indeed, the biro of romance, and the practical 
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mond, and his step-mother the Duchess of Norfolk, 
used their joint endeavours to cut ofl' this unfortunate 

soldier. His superiority in the accomplishments of chivalry was 
proved at a tournament held by him at Florence, in lionour of his 
Geraldine, and at another exhibited at Windsor in the King’s 
presence in 1510. Ilis condemnation appears to have been occa- 
sioned by his talents, his popularity, his high spirit, a suspicion of 
his intending to marry the l^rinccss Mary with a view of obtain- 
ing the crown, but above all, by a hatred treasured in the King’s 
breast agaiivst the relations of Katharine Howard. (For a more 
particular account of this illustrious man, see Walpole’s ‘ Koyal 
and Noble Authors,’ and Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry.’) 

In the Sonnets of Surrey,” observes Warton, “ we are sur- 
prised to find nothing of that metaphysical cast, which marks the 
Italian poets, hissuppost d masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey’s 
sentiments arc, lor the mo.st part, natural and unailbeted; arising 
/Vom his own feelings, and dictated by the present circumstances. 
His poetry is alike unembarras.vcd by learned allusions, and elabo- 
rate conceits. If he copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch’s best man- 
ner, wliere he desctMids roru his Platonic abstractions, his refiijp- 
ments of passion, his exaggerated compliments, and his p}ay 
upon opposite sentiments, into a trick of U^nderness, simplicily^ 
and nature, f or his justne.^s of thought Indeed, correctness of 
stile, and purity of expression, he may properly he pronounced 
‘ the first English classical poet.’ ” 

Wkh Surrey may be named his friend Sir Thomas Wyat the cider, 
stiled by Wood “ the delight of the Muses and of mankind.” 
They were, indeed, “ two chieftains (as Puttcnhani, in his * Art of 
Faiglish I^oesic,’ denominates them) of a new company of wit- 
makers, who sprung up in the JaUer end of Henry VHI.’s reign. 
Tliey having travelled Into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and 
stately measures and stiie of the Italian poesy, as novices newly 
crept out of the school of I i. te, Ariosto, and Petrarch, greatly 
polished our rude ainl ho. -ly manner of vulgar poesy, from that 
it had been bedbre.” 'v' at how^ever has more imitations, and 
even translutior s, froi" Italian poets than Surrey; and he 
seems to nave been more fond of their conceits. He is, con- 
lessedly, inferior to him in smoothness, distinctness, and ease; 
elegance of senlirncnt, and iaciature and sensibility. He tvas 
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youth ; the former deposing, that her brother had a 
crown, instead of an Earl's coronet, engraven on his 
seals, and a cypher which bore the appearance of the 
royal signet. L^pon these frivolous charges he was 
tried by an ignorant jury of c ominonors at Guildhall, 
found guilty of high-treason, and belioadod on Tower- 
Hill, .lanuary 19, lo47. 

The Duke it was intended should r,iiai'c the same 
fate in a few days, the bill of attaintU'r having passed 
the House of 1 ,ords ; hut in the Lov, er Assembly it, 
fortunately, met with some dilay. IIe:ir\ , perceiv- 
ing Ins own end approaching, and anxious to prevent 
Norfolk j’rom disturinng (lie !( ign of bis successor, 
conunanded tlie ('oio'aons to Isisten it's jirogress. 
upon uhich it was p:^^sed, and the royal assent 
(on account of tlic King's wi.ikruss) being given 
by coinniissioii. the execution was fixed lor the 
twenty-ninth of .lainiary. l»nl i lenry expiring on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, tlie warrant l)ecaine 
null and void; and tlu- council judging it imprudent 
to commence a new reign witii the death t)l so popu- 
lar a uohleuian, ins si iitence was not carried into 
effect. He remaiiu'd. however, in confinement (being 
excepted by the Ucgency from the general pai’don) 
during the whole of the shoi t reign of Edw ard \ I.; 
and soon »after the aece.ssi»>u of (iiicon Afaiy. hy 
whom he was imiuciliately replaced in his posses- 
sions and admitted to coufideuce, he died a natural 
death in 15,54. 

imprisoned by Henry VI II., on tlic charge , t a connex'on with 
Anne lioleyn ; but he succeeded in justilyi ig hiinselt, • odwas 
restored to favour, 
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This powerful statosiiian was the son of Sir 
John, and the brother of Jane S<!yinoiir, third wife of 
Henry VIII. and mother of Edward VI. No men- 
tion of liim however oecurs in history, till after the 
death of the Queen his sister; when the Kina', in 
honour to her memory, and anxious that tlie Pi'Jd^ 
should always have so near a relation about his |!er- 
son, created him Earl of Hertford in ]y.‘17-. He had 
previously, indeed, been made a Pet'r l)y the title of 
Viscount Beauchamp ; but he enjoyed no important 
office at court, till his second cr(>ation. Even then, 
the interest of the Duke of Norfolk prevented him 
from possessing any considerable share of the royal 
confidence till after iiis ovsn disgi'ace, w'hen he W'as 
appointed Lord Chanibc.hJn. 

As Edward VI. a’ his accession was not quite 

* Authorities. Baker’s Chronicle, Hayward’s Life ef 
JEuward VI., Biographia Drilanniea, and Burnet’s History <if 
the Reformation, , ^ 
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ten years old, his father had apjiointcd sixteen exe- 
cutors, to whom during his non-age was entrusted 
the regal authority. But upon it’s Ijcing suggested, 
that it must be extremely troublesome, especially for 
foreign ministers, to be under the necessity of ap- 
plying to such a number of functionaries, it was 
proposed that some one should be appointed presi- 
dent of the body, with the title of ‘ Protector.’ This 
motion was vigorously opposed by the Chancellor 
Wriothesley Earl of Southampton, who correctly an- 
ticipated that the new dignity, to the great diminu- 
tion of his own power, would be conferred upon the 
Earl of Hertford. The Earl, however, had so strong 
a party in the council, that the (juestion was carried 
in the affirmative *, and it was resolved, on account 
of his relationshij) to the King, and his exj)erience in 
state-affairs, that he should lx‘ declared Regent and 
Governor of the King's pei’son. Tliis was, accord- 
ingly, done ; but with an express condition, that he 
should not undertake any thing without the concur- 
rence of all his brother-exei-utors. 

* 

The jealousy, wliich subsisted Ix'tween the Protec- 
tor and the Chancellor, now speedily burst into ac- 
tion ; and the nation being at this time divided Ije- 
tween the Romanists and the Reformei’s, Hertford 
(who was, shortly attorward, creatc'd Duke of Somer- 
set) placed himself at the head of the latter party, 
and Wriothesley at that of tlie former. The Chan- 
cello-. however quickly, by his imprudence, gave his 
adversaiy the advantage over him. Resolving to 
*Pply himself chiefly to state-affaii-s, oe had put the 
great seal into commission, ilirected to the Masier of 
the Rolls and th^ MasU-i-s in CimiK crv, and em- 
powering them to execute lus otlice in as ample a 
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manner as if he himself were present. This being 
done by his own authority, without any warrant 
from the Protector and the Co-regents, it was 
ordered that the judges sliould give their opinions 
concerning the case in w riting\ Tlieir answer was, 
that tlie Chancellor, holding his office only as a 
tnist, could not commit the exercise of it to others 
without the royal consent; that in so doing, he 
had by the common law forfeited it to the crown, 
and that !ie w;is [artlier liable to fine and irn- 
prisonmeiit diirliig the King’s {)k asure. \\ hen this 
opinion was delivered in <oiinriI, Wriothesley told 
the Protector, that ” lu' held lus office of Chancellor 
by ai] undoubted authority, since he held it irom the 
King ; w hereas it \\'as greatly to be ([uestioned, w he- 
ther he hinrseli' were lawfully Protector.’ But his 
haughtiness only ac( cleraleil his disgrace : he was, 
immediately, co7»fn; I to hi.> lioiise. It was^ then 
debated, w hat his liuni-dniienl should I^e : and , as it 
was judged inexjHilient to divest })im of his share 
in the ]U’g(oicv, in older to rendiT it useless to him 
he was jdaced under an arrest, and the great seal 
was trail.- Sjvicd to Lord St. John, till another Chan- 
cellor should be appoiutetl. Prom this eonfmement, 
however, he was released, upon entering into a re- 
cogni.saiice of four thou-auvl j)oimds, to pay what- 
ever fine the court ’louM iin(Jose ujioii him. 

After Somerset !ui 1 thus got rid of his troublesome 
rival, lu‘ resolved to ’>iirp the sole administration oi 
the govenimer^ W h this \ iew he represented to 
the Regents arut tl coiineih that it had bet n contro- 
V. rted by several jx'r.sons, whether or not they could by 
tjticir .sol(.‘ aulbority create a Protector; and that the 
French embassador, in particidar, had suggested hi’’ 
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feai’s of treating witii him, as his title might Ije con* 
tested upon the ground of defective authority in those 
))y whom it had been confeired. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, a petition was presented to the King, request- 
ing him by a commission under the gi-eat seal to autho* 
rise their proceedings. This measure, with some sub- 
sequent ones of a similar nature, drew down upon 
him the ill will of many among the nobility, who 
eventually made him feel the effects of their resent- 
ment. But their intrigues ^vere suspended, for tlie 
present, by national concerns of a more important 
description. 

Henry VIII. had earnestly recommended to his 
successor to realise, if possible, his project of uniting 
the two portions of tlie island, hy claiming the hand 
of tlie young Quvm Mary, daughter of James V., 
nftenvard so well known in history by lier ciiines 
and her misfortunes. The treaty for this marriage, 
whidi had liecii ratified by the Regent and the par- 
liament of Scotland, had through the influence of 
Cardinal Beatoun, who w as in the interest of France, 
been suddenly renounced. In resentment of the per- 
fidy, Henry, two years before his death, declared war 
against it’s autlicu s. This the Protec tor now prepared 
to carry on with ^dgoul^ and having raised an army 
of 18,000' men, marched nortliwavd, accompanied 
by the Earl of Warwick (afterward Duke of North- 
umberland) as his Lieutenant-Cieneral. Upon his 
aiT val in Scotland, lu? publislied a manifesto, urging 
tlie fulfilment of tlie contract, but indiappily without 
effect. 

The Earl of AiTan had collected the* wiiole of the 
Scottisli force, to oppose the invading army : but, 
though he brought ueaiiy double the number of 

VOL. I. p 
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troops into the field, he lost to the English the cele- 
brated battle of Pinkey or Musselburgh, on the 
tenth of September, 1547- After this, the Protector 
marched to Edinburgh, which he took and burned; 
and having made himself master of Leith, with se- 
veral other places of inferior note, he left the Earlisf 
Warwick fully empowered to treat with the .Regait’s 
commissioners, who now sued for peace. This how- 
ever was only an artifice, to gain time for the arrival 
of. succours fiom France. 

Somerset’s political talents were by no means equal 
to his ambition, or to his high station; and his 
enemies had seized the opportunity of his absence 
in the North to form cabals against him. The intel- 
ligence, which he received of their intrigues, in- 
creased the en’ors of his conduct in that expedition; 
for, instead of pursuing his advantages by proceedii^ 
to Stirling, where he might have gained possession 
of the young Queen, and thus have terminated the 
war, he precipitately hastened back to England, 
leaving his army under the command of a nobleman 
indisposed to wish success to any enterprise, which 
might increase the power or the popularity of the 
Prote<;tor. 

In his own family likewi;-o his adversaries, unfortu- 
nately, found a pr^ipor tool to co-operate in effecting 
his ruin. Sir Thomas Seymour his youngest brother, 
a man of an enviou- and haughty disposition, morti- 
fied that he himself s ^juld only lx? a Privy-Councillor 
while his brotiier'^vas one of the Regents, though at 
his nephew’s coronation he had lx;en created Lord 
Sudley, and in the same year constituted Lord High 
Admiral of England, ibiuid his discontent still un- 
•itbdued. He ha<.l discovered his a-spiiing temper in- 
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deed immediately after Henry’s death, by- paying his 
addresses to the Princess Elizabeth ; but meeting with 
a repulse, he solicited the hand of the Queen Dowager 
Katharine Pan*, and privately married her without 
communicating it to the Duke.* Hence their quarrel 
first originated : but the Protector, though he conti- 
nued to entertain secret suspicions of the Admiral, did 
his utmost to prevent their quarrel from breaking out. 

The latter however, instigated by the secret enemies 
of Somerset, l)egan to cabal against him, by gaining 
over the King’s servants to his interest, strictly in- 
joining them to let him know whenever his Majesty 
had occasion for money, as he would at all times be 
ready to supply him. By such practices, he at length 
succeeded in supplanting his brother in the royal 
favour. To add to the Duke’s misfortune, a violent 
quarrel happened at this time between liis Duchess 
and tlie Admiral’s lady ; the latter expecting from 
her previous rank, and her peerage in her own i*ight, 
not only the precedence, but also that the former 
should bear her train, wliich she absolutely refused, 
being (according to Sir John Haywai'd) “ a woman 
for many imperfections intolerable, but for px*ide 
monstrous.” 

Those aodbitious projects, the Protector assured 
* 

* The lady’s passion^ as well as that of the Princess, was by 
credulous people in a credulous age imputed to incantation, la 
the preamble to an act passed 2 and 3 Edward VI. entitled, 
* An Ajt for the attainder of Sir Thomas Seymour/ drc. it is 
said, that he would have done what he could ''i cretly to have 
inarried the Princess Elizabeth, as he did the lat ; Queen, whom 
it may appear he married first, aod after sued to Ins Majesty .;nd 
the Lord Protector and their council for his preferment to it; 

nevertheless (It hath been credibly declared) he helped 
to her end, to haste forward his otlicr purpose.’’ 

V 2 
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Sudley, conld only end in his ruin : but the latter, deaf 
to his representations, proceeded to adopt a measure, 
which obliged Somei’set to treat him as a disturber of 
the public fcranquillity. He represented to the young 
Ring that his predecessors, being minors, had usually 
had goveiTiors of their royal persons distinct from 
the protectors of^he realm ; and the credulous prince, 
attached to him by his various indulgences, and un- 
able from his tender age to estimate the nature and 
consequences of this agreeable proposal, imprudently 
addressed a message to the House of Commons, de- 
siring them to confer this office upon the Admiral. 
Sudley had intrigued with many of the nobility to 
assist him in his project ; but on it’s transpiring, tlii' 
council sent a deputation to him, in hLs brotherV 
name, urging him to proceed no farther. To these 
he arrogantly replied, that ‘ if he was thwarted in hie 
attempt, he woukl make this the blackest parliament 
that ever sat in England : ’ upon which he was sum- 
moned the next day by the council. He refused to 
attend. He was then infoiTned, that ‘ the royal 
writing was nothing in law; but that he, who had 
procured it, was liable to be punished for having so 
done : ’ and it was resolved to divest him of aU his 
offices, to commit him to the Tower, and to prose- 
cute him for having att<-mpted to disturb the govern- 
ment. Terrified by this uienace (for he foresaw that 
a prince, who was be.. Just entered into his eleventh 
year, would not ha » the resolution to support him) 
he made proper su nnission, and Somerset and he 
were to all appearance perfectly reconciled. But, 
though he seemed to have wholly laid aside liis am- 
bitious designs, he had only defeired the e>:ecution 
of them to a more favourable opportunity. 
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The succe® of the Scottish campaign, however 
imperfect, had gained the Protector fresh credit 
with the people; and this popularity, unfortunately, 
tempted him to neglect the nobility, whose aversion 
his conduct contributed daily to increase. For, avail- 
ing himself of the powers granted by the patent, 
he advised with sucli meml)er$ only of the council as 
were devoted to his interest, treating the rest as mere 
cyphers. The best reason to be a.ssigned for this in- 
judicious procedure is, his great zeal for the Reforma- 
tion ; which made him think it necessary to remove 
from the administration every one deemed hostile 
to it’s progress. The catholic party, on the other 
hand, prevailed ujmn the Piincess Mary and the 
discontented lords to espouse their cause. The 
Princess in particidar wrote to the Protector, to in- 
form him, that ‘ she regarded aU innovations in reli- 
gion, made by the ministry before the King attained 
his majority, as incompatible alike with the respect 
due to her father’s memory, and with their duty to 
their young master ; disturbing the jx?ace of his king- 
dom, and pre-engaging his authority on points, upon 
which he was yet incapable of forming any satisfac- 
tory judgement.’ Some days Ix-fore tlxe meeting of 
parliament in 1548, Lord Rich was appointed Chan- 
cellor ; and on the very day btdbre it assembled, the 
Protector by a patent under the great seal was au- 
thorised to take his seat on the right-hand of the 
throne under the doth of state, whether the Sove- 
reign was present or not, and invested with all the 
honoum and privileges, which any ol' the uncles of 
former kings had ever enjoyed. This parliament, 
now wholly under liis influence, was extremely fa- 
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vourable to the Reformation, especially in passing 
an act to abolish private masses, and to grant the 
cup to the people in the communion. 

In the course of the same year. Lord Sudley’s rest- 
less disposition again broke furih, upon an alt6rati(Hi 
which happenedlin his family. In the month of 
September, the Queen Dowager his wife died in child- 
bed, not without suspicion of poison ; the Admiral 
having plotted to become the head of the Protestant 
party, by espousing the Princess Elizabeth. Of the 
deceased Queen the conduct in every respect, except 
that of having married too suddenly after the death 
of her former husband, had been j)erfectly blameless ; 
but she was a bigoted Roman Catholic, and Sudley 
apprehended that this prejudiced the people against 
him. Soon after her death, therefore, he renewed his 
addresses to the Princess Elizabeth, but without suc- 
cess : the attempt, however, gave occasion to an act 
declaring the marriage of tlifc King’s sisters, without 
the consent of the council, to Ikj treason. Finding 
himself baffled in this project, he formed a design of 
carrying away the King to his house at Holt, dispos- 
sessing the Protector, and taking the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. For this purpose, he pro- 
vided magazines of arms, and enlisted two (or, as 
others say, ter.) tho.isand men. He likewise entered 
into an association wi^b several of the nobility, who 
envied Somerset’s gu ''tntss, and were not displeased 
to see the difference etween the tw© brothers ren- 
dered irreconcileabb . 

The Protector, as most historians agree, though 
apprised of all these proceedings, showed himself ex- 
tremely patient, and refused to carry things to ex- 
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tremity, till he clearly perceived that one or the other 
must inevitably be ruined. But, as Rapin justly ob> 
serves, we cannot entirely rely upon the chroniclers 
of that time ; some making it thmr business to 
blacken the reputation of Somerset as much as possi- 
ble, and others invariably panegypsing all his ac- 
tions. It is indisputable, however, that the Admiral 
was dissatisfied with his condition ; and his ambition 
leading him at last to criminal measures, he was on 
the nineteenth of January, 1549, committed to the 
Tower. The day following, the seal of his office 
was demanded, and placed in the hands of Secre- 
tary Smith ; but his personal fate was, for the pre- 
sent, suspended. 

In the mean time, the war with Scotland occasioned 
the Protector great uneasiness. He w^as sensible, 
that it was not more ridiculous than arduous to woo 
the young Queen with the din of arms. Besides, 
the continuance of it might very probably occa- 
sion a rupture with France ; an event, which would 
necessarily retard the jwogress of the Reformation. 
As the Scottish Regent however would not accept 
the ten years’ truce., wliich he projiosed to him, he 
was compelled against his will to protract the (piar- 
rel; but not< choosing to put himself at the head of 
the army, he gave the command of it to the Eaii of 
Shrewsbury, whom he obliged by a violent stretch of 
power to hold his commission du'ectly from liimself. 
And, as the patent which he had obtained the pre- 
ceding year did not distinctly confer upo)i liim this pre- 
rogative, he oi^eied another to Ikj prepiu^ed, in which 
his authority was more fully explained and enlarged. 

In this war, which w'as ,nov. carried on with only 
uidifTeient success, the Protector mode use of some 
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G^man troops ; a cii'cuinstance, which excited dinsi- 
derable miirmurings against him, even among his own 
party : as it was easy to perceive, that his object was 
by the aid of these foreigners to strengthen his own 
power. 

Thus supported, he detennined again to enforce 
his brother’s complete submission. As a final at- 
tempt, however, to win him to his interest, he of- 
fered him a considerable estate, if he would with- 
draw from court and all public business. But the 
Admiral’s hatred being insurmountable, on the 
twenty-second of February a full report was made to 
the council, with an accusation consisting of thirty, 
three articles. 

It appears highly probalile, that Lord Sudley was 
guilty of the crimes laid to his charge; since he 
answered only the tfiree first articles, and that wWi 
obvious reluctance. The particulars indeed of the 
several allegations were so manifestly proved, not 
only by witnesses, Ixit by letters under his own hand, 
that it did not seem possible to deny them. Yet, 
when he was fii'st examined by some of the Privy 
Councilloi’s, he refused to give any direct answCTs, 
or to sign his eva.sive ones : it was ordered therefore 
that on the next day the vvhole of the council, with 
the exception of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Sir John Baker, Speaker ot the House of Commons, 
who w'as obliged . » attend his duty in parliament. 
should proceed t«< fh lower, and exAinine him there. 
There howev er he i t‘id thent, that he expected an open 
trial, and insisted upon having his accusers confronted 
v.'ith him, refu.sing upon any other condition to give his 
answers. Upon this it w^is re.scdved, that tlie whole 
jboard should demand trf the King, * whether it was 
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his pleasure that the law should take place, and whe» 
ther he would leave the determination of the affair 
to the pariiament, as it had been laid before tliem ; * 
so cautiously did they proceed in a case, which coni 
cemed his uncle’s life. But the youthful Monardh, 
who had expaienc^ed his st'ditious temper, had lately 
been much alienated from his interests. When the 
Councillors waited upon Ids Majesty, after they had 
all in succession declared their opinions, that the mat- \ 
ter should be consij;pied to the wisdom of parliament ; 
the Protector (who spoke last) protested, that ‘ this 
event had given him the greatest concern ; that he 
had done his utmost to prevent it from coming to 
such an extremity ; but were it his own son, he must 
still prefer to his tlie Sovereign's safety.’ He added, 
that ‘ if he himself liad been guilty of such offences, 
he should deserve death ; and the rather, because he 
was of all men the most l)ound to his Majesty, and 
therefore he could not refuse to suffer justice.’ The 
King’s answer was as follows : “ Wc perceive, that 
there are great things objected and laid to my Lord 
High Admiral, my uncle, and they tend to treason ; 
and wc j)erceive, that you rt'quirc but justice to be 
done : we think it reasonahle, therefore, that you pro- 
ceed according to your rcxjuest.” Which w'ords (as 
it is <>bsen'ed in the council-liook) coming so sud- 
denly from his Grace’n mouth of his own motion, as 
the lords might j)err('ive, they gave the King their 
most hearty thanks ; resolving at the ^^mc time, that 
some of l)oth Houses shoidd be sent -o the Ac' uiral, 
before the bill should be put in against him, to hear 
M'hat he could aflduce in his own behalf. The en- 
voys employed ujK»n the occasion were the Chancdl- 
lor, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Warwick, and South- 
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ampton. Sir John Baker, Sir Thomas Ch^mey, and 
Sir Antony Denny. These, after he had long con- 
tinued obstinate, succeeded at last in persuading him 
to reply to the first three articles : after which he 
suddenly stopped, and bade them * be content, for he 
would go no farther ; ’ nor could any entreaties induce 
him, either to answer the rest, or to set his hand to 
the answers which he had already made. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, a bill of attain- 
der was brought into the House of Lords ; and the 
Peers, too well accustomed to agree to such bills in 
the late King’s time, made no difficulty in passing 
it. All the judges, with the council, were una- 
nimous in their opinions, that the articles amounted 
to treason. The evidence was then heard; after 
which the whole House with one voice consented to 
the bUl; the Pi*otector alone, “ for natural pity’s 
sake,” having desired leave to withdraw. Two day* 
afterward, the bill was sent down to the Commons, 
among whom it experienced considerable opposition. 
They exclaimed against the prevailing practice of at- 
taindei-s, and the irregular manner of judging the 
accused without having confronted them with the 
witnesses, or listened to their defence. Besides, it 
was justly thought a most unwairantable method of 
proceeding that (>eers, rising up in their places, 
should relate somewhit to the criminating of a 
brother-jxjer, and tu. t he should thereupon be at- 
tainted. The/ urg.. .;, therefore, that ‘ the Admiral 
should be brought io the bar, and there allowed to 
plead for himself.’ Edward however having sent 
them a message, that ‘ he did not think his uncle s 
presence nece.ssary, and that it was sufficient they 
should examine the dcfwsitions u^hich had been pro? 
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duced in the House of Lords,’ the Commons in a full 
house of four hundred passed the bill, not above 
ten or twelve voting in the negative. The royal as- 
sent was given on the fifth of March 1549, and on 
the tenth of the same month the council * resolved 
to press the King, that justice might lie executed 
upon the criminal. His Majesty, in reply, remarked; 
‘ He had well obseiwed their proceedings, and thanked 
them for their great care of his safety, and com- 
manded them to proceed in it, without farther mo-f 
lasting him or the Protector : ’ ending, “ I pray you, 
my Lords, do so.” Upon this, the Bishop of Ely 
had orders to attend the Admiral, to administer spiri- 
tual advice, and to prepare him to meet his fate with 
patience and resignation : and, on the seventeenth of 
March, the council signed a AvaiTant for his execu- 
tion, in pursuance of which he was lieheaded March 
20, 1549. 

The Protector upon this occasion incurred very se- 
vere censures, for having consented to his death. It 
was contended that, if the Admiral was guilty, it 
was only against his brother, whom he would have 
supplanted ; and who, from at least an ecpial violation 
of the fraternal duty, had brought him to the scaf- 
fold. Kapiil remarks, that they who then meditated 
the ruin of the Protector, feigning to I)e his friends, 
spurred him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were v^ery ready to serve as his instruments, f Ac- 

* It is stated in the council-book, that “ sioco the case was so 
heavy and lamentable to the Protector, though it was also sor- 
rowful to them all, thev resolved to proceed in it, so that neither 
the King nor he himseif should be farther troubled with it.” 

t “ As many there were,” spys a'ox, “ which reported that 
the Quehess of Somerset had wrought his death jw many more 

4 
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cordingly, this catastrophe aggravated the hostiUty 
of the nobles against him, and it was carried to the 
highest pitch by his conduct in countenancing the 
people upon the following just occasion. 

After the suppression of the abbeys, vast numbers 
of monks were dispei-sed throughout the kingrlom, who 
were ccmstrained to work for their bread, their pen- 
sions being ill paid, or insufficient for their sub- 
sistence. Hence the supply of labourers M'as in- 
creased, and at the same time the demand was dimi- 
nished : for so long as the monasteries stood, their lands 
had been let out at easy rents to farmei’s, who could 
therefore afford to employ a large number of people 
in their cultivation. But after they fell into the 
hands of the nobility and gentry, their rents being con- 
aderably raised, the occupiers were obliged at once to 
retain fewer labourers, and to lower the rate of wages. 
Besides, tlie new proprietors, finding that since the last 
peace with France the woollen trade flourished, so that 
sheep were a more profitable article of produce than 
com, had caused their grounds to be enclosed. From 
this source arose several inconveniences. In the first 
place, the price of com was enhanced, to the great 
detriment of the lower classes of the community; 
and next, the landlords or their tenants had occa- 
sion only for few person.® to look after their flocks. 
Thus many wen* deprived of the means of earning 
a livelihood, and the profit of the lands, which had 
previously been shared by numbers, .was now almost 

tliere were who, Tnicdoiit ting the long standing of the Lord Pw- 
tcctor ii. lii.s jtate and dignity, thought and affirmed no less, bu, 
tliat the fall of the one brother would be the min of the other ; 
I'if c.xpetiment whereof, as it hath often been proved, so in these 
also eftsoons it*cnsued.” a 
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wholly engrossed by their owners. This natnrally 
excited murmurs among the common people, who 
saw themselves on the point of being reduced to 
extreme misery ; and several little books were pub* 
lished, setting forth the mischief which must result 
from such proceedings. The Protector o|)enly espoused 
their cause ; and appointed commissioners to examine, 
whether those who held the abbey-lands kept hospi- 
tality, and perfonned all the conditions uprm which 
those lands had I)een transferi ed to them : but he 
met with so many obstacles in the execution of his 
oi’der, Jhat it produced no cllect. 

By such measures he continued to inflame the 
hatred of the higher ordei"s, who found tlieir ac- 
count in countenancing these abuses : for, in the pre- 
ceding session of parliament, the Lords had passed 
a bill, giving every one leave to enclose his grounds 
if lie pleased : and, though it %vas thiowm out by tlie 
Commons, the great proprietors ventured to act upon 
it. This occasioned universal discontent. The peo- 
ple, beginning to apprehend that a regular project 
had been formed to reduce them to a state of slaveiy, 
rose about tlie same time in Bent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Wilts, Gloucestershire, Suftblk, Warwickshire, 
Essex, Herts, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Wor- 
cestersliire. , The Protector, jierceiving the flames 
kindling all over the kingdom, announced that * he 
was i-eady to redress the public grievances;’ and, 
agreeably to his promise, he laid the affair l>efore the 
council, hoping that some expedient might he found to 
satisfy the general complaints. Encountering strong 
opposition, how'ever, froiii tlie board, he thought it 
absolutely necessary to hi^ve recourse *o Ids sole au- 
thority and therefore, cont:aty to the opiidou of 
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his brother*regents, he issued a proclamation against 
all new enclosures, granted a general paidon to the 
people for their late excesses, and even appointed 
commissioners with unlimited ()ower to hear and de- 
termine causes about enclosures, highways, and cot- 
tages. The nobility and gentry now openly assert- 
ing, that it was an invasion of their property to 
subject them to these arbitrary functionaries, and by 
their pertinacious resistance to some extent obstruct- 
ing the Protector in his humane eilft)rts, the people 
rose again in several places, particularly in Oxford- 
shire, Devonshire, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. The 
Oxfordshire insurgents were immediately dispersed 
by Lord Grey : but the insurrection in , Devonshire 
was far more dangerous. That county abounding 
with people, who had only complied outwardly with 
the alterations made in religion, the priests and monks 
successfully fomented their discontents, and in a short 
time the rebels were ten thousand strong. They 
were quelled however at last, without much difficulty, 
by a small force under Lord Russel ; and Somerset 
proclaimed an amnesty of all that had been done be- 
fore the twenty-first of August, with the exception 
of only a few prisoners. The council themselves 
were now highly mortified to perceive, that they 
were consulted only as mere matter of form, and 
that their opinions had no weight in the ultimate 
determination of affairs. Put by this prudent exer- 
tion of an illegal pre»’ogtttive, it is certain that the 
Protector put an enJ to a rebellion, which had almost 
threatened the nutiod with a civil war.* 

* The still more formidable insurrection in Norfolk was quelled 
by the address of the Earl of Warwick. ^ 
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The Scottish war, as it had been anticipated, had 
been productive of another with Henry II. of France, 
who ascended the throne of that kingdom upon the 
death of Francis 1. in 1547- A rupture with the 
Emperor Charles V. was likewise to be apprehended, 
on account of the assistance given by the English 
ministry to his discontented subjects, the German 
Protestants. This situation of foreign affairs em- 
barrassed the limited capacity of Somerset. Dread- 
ing therefore the machinations of a powerful domes- 
tic faction, with whom the Romish party were 
secretly allied, he resolved to listen to tlie overtures 
of Franbe, which offered peace and it’s assistance to 
the Protestants of Germany, as the price for the re- 
stitution of Boulogne. 

While this treaty was privately negociating, the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of Southampton (the 
disgraced- Chancellor) who had recovered his seat in 
the privy-council, associating themselves with eigh- 
teen of the other lords, agreed to withdraw from 
court, and openly to oppose the Protector. 

Among the numerous causes of general jealousy 
and hatred of the Duke, none had a more powerful ef- 
fect upon the public at large, than the suixjrb palace* 
which he was building in the Strand ; and, as this 
impolitic undt^rtaking gi-eatly lessened his popularity, 
we shall borrow from Sir John Hayward’s ‘ Fife of 
Edward VI.’ his curious relation of it. 

“ Many well-disposed minds conceived a hard 
opinion of him, for that a church by Strand-Bridge 
and two bishops’ houses were pulled down,' to make 
a seat for his new building ; in digging the founUA- 


* Som«rset-HoUi*e. 
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tions whereof, the bones of many who had bfeen 
buried there were cast lip, and carried into the fields: 
and because the stones of those houses, and of the 
church, did nothing suffice for his work, the steeple 
and most part of the church of St. .John of .Jerusa- 
lem near Smithfield (most beautifully erected and 
adorned not long before by Doci*ay, prior of that 
church) was mined and overthrown with powder, 
and the stones applied to thi.s spacious building. And 
because the work could not be therewith finished^ the 
cloister of Paul’s on the north-side of the church 
in a place called Pardon church-yard, and the Dance 
of Deatli very curiously wrought about the doister, 
and a chapel that stood in the midst of the duircli- 
yard; also the cljarnel-housc that stood on tbifescMith- 
side with the chapel, tombs, and nionumentg thCTciTi 
were beaten down, the Ixtncs of the dead cailied into 
Finsbury-Fields, and the stones converted^ »te: hb 
building.”* 

It was also alleged by the Lords, that 
bishops and prebends had resigned to liiin numtsroiis 
manors in order to obtain his favour ; ’ though thitjvivvas 
not done without leave previously obtained from the 
King, f And ‘ many of the chantry-lands,’ it was 


• See pp. 204, 205. Ed. l'^36. 

-}- In a grant of some lands made to liim by the King, in tbe 
second year of his reign, it w as observed that “ these lands were 
bestowed upon him as ? reward of his services in Scotland, for 
which be had been oil j .-ud greater remunerations : but, that re- 
fiising to accept of su it grants as might too much impoverisii 
tbe crown, h«> had tabi n a licence from tlie Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, for alienating to Jiim some of the lands of that bishopric- 
Se is, in that patent, called “ By the grace of God, Duke of So- 
merset ; ” which expression, *, by the grace of God,’ had not been 
used for some years past,exci^ in speaking of sovereign prince>. 

o 
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added, * had been sold to his friends at easy rates ; for 
which they concluded he had received large presents/ 
AU these things concurred to raise him opponents, and 
he had only few supporters ; none adhering firmly to 
him except Paget,* Secretary Smith, and Archbishop 
Cranmer, who was never known to forsake his friend. 
The favourers of the old superstition were, univer- 
sally, his enemies; and even Goodrich, Bishop of 
Ely, though he was well-inclined to the Reformation, 
joined in the cabal against him. This prelate, who 
bad attended I.ord Sudley in his preparation for 
death, had received from him very disadvantageous 
impressions of the Protector. These were all sensi- 
ble, and indeed he himself was hot ignorant, that 
the continuance of the war would inevitably ruin 
him, and that peace alone could confirm him in his 
power. 

This consideration made him resolve to propose to 
thittGuncil th<‘ restitution of Boulogne to France : 
Imbihough he sustained his motion witli many jdausi- 
bte reasons, it was received by them with signs of in- 
dignation, and pronounced ‘ downright cowardice.’ As 
it was too nice an affair for him to determine by his 
own exclusive authority, it was debated in form : 
and the result of the discussion was, a negative upon 
his proposal. * 

This mortifying repulse was followe d by an open 
declaration of the associated lords, who usually met 
at Eh -House, that ‘ considefliping themselves as the 
legitiufittte council, they were deterniinc'd to take 

* And some of the Windsor secrets, we lean, from Fox, were 
disclosed to the associated lords the mea> s (as some sup- 
pose) of the Lord Paget, who #as then with the King and the 
Protector; hut the tnuh the Lord knowetb.” 

VOL. I. U 
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vigorous measures for the safety of the Sovereign and 
of his realm, both of which were endangered by the 
unlimited power of the Duke of Somerset ; ’ and ac- 
ccffdingly on the sixth of October, 1549, Lord St. 
John, as president, and the Earls of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, Sir 
Richard Southwell, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir 
Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, sat as the King’s 
counciL 

The Protector, in alarm, sent his secretary Petre 
to learn the cause of their assembling ; but instead 
of returning, he remained with tlie associated lords, 
and embraced their j)arty. Two days afteiward they 
proceeded into the city, and declared to the citizens, 
that their objects were, ‘ to secure the personal safety 
of the King, to redress the grievances of the nation, 
and to restore it’s weight and influence at foreign 
courts, by removing from the royal person and ooiih- 
cUs the Duke of Somerset, whose mal-administrftdlil 
Iiad been the cause of all it’s misfortunes for 
time past.’ L^pon this declaration, the city expresllii' 
an entii’e approbation of all their measures ; and thi 
Duke, panic-stmck, resolved to submit to his fate, 
without giving the new council any farther tcouble. 

A warrant however, under the King's hand, was 
despatched to London, requiring any two of the asso- 
ciated lords to repaii' to Windsor with twenty servants 
each, who had the royal ♦aith for their safety in com- 
ing and returning : u* the same time Cranmer, Paget, 
and Smith, solicited .iiem by letter to end thejUMt*®*^ 
peaceably, arid not oufTer themselves to be misled by 
those who meant otherwise tlian they professed, of 
;iich they knew more tliau they would then men- 
'll. This seemed levelled at the Earl of South- 
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ampton. On the ninth of October, 1549, Somerset’s 
enemies were increased by the accession of Lord 
Russel, Lord Wentworth, Sir Antony Brown, Sir 
Antony Winj^cld, and Sir John Baker, Speaker of 
the House of Commons : and he himself addressed a 
letter to the Earl of AVarwick, couched in such humili- 
ating* terms, that his adversaries instantly published a 
proclamation sanctioned by seventeen respectable sig- 
natures, ascribing ‘‘ all the national disgi'aces abroad, 
and the intestine divisions at home, to the evil govern- 
ment of the Duke, and protesting that his administra- 
tion threatened worse dangers. They desired, and in 
the King’s name charged, all his sulyects not to obey 
any precepts, licenses, or proclamations, whereunto the 
Protector’s hand should lie set, albeit he should abuse 
the King’s hand and seal unto them ; but to quit 
themselves upon such proclamation as should pro- 
ceed from the body of the council.” * 

Of all the Privy-Councillors, the Archbishop of 
Caaterbury and Paget alone remained at vAlndsor; 
and these, pferceiving the impossilnlity of withstand- 
ing the oppos^e party, advised the King and So- 
merset to give the council the satisfaction they re- 
quired. Accordingly, on the twelfth of October, 
the leaders of the opposite faction waiting on the 
Sovereign, be received them graciously, and assured 
them that he took all they had done in good part, 
and meeting them the next day in council, the 
Duke was formally deprived of the protectorship 
and ail other public offices, and was ordered into 
confinement in Beauchamn-Tower within Wim sor 
Castle. They next appointed seven (» ■* the lords of 

• 


* Hayward, p, 229 
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the council, and four knights, to attend the roysd 
person by rotation ; and having brought his Majesty 
to Hampton-Court, Somerset was soon afterward con- 
veyed to the Tower. 

A rumour having been propagated about this time, 
that the confederate lords had designs upon the 
King’s Ufe, and meant to change the form of govern- 
ment to an aristocracy, it was Judged expedient that 
Edward should make his public appearance befox’e his 
people. Upon which, lie rode from Hampton-Court 
to his palace in Southwark (then called Suffolk-Placc) 
where he dined ; and in the afternoon proceeded in 
great state, attended by the jnincipal of his new 
governors, through the city to WestminsUT. This 
so highly delighted the populace, that they rent the 
air with acclamations, and seemed to have entirely 
forgotten theii’ old favourite, the late Protector. 

On the second of January, 1550, a bill of at- 
tainder was carried into the House of Lords agiiiist 
the Duke, with a confession signed by his own hvid. 
But as some of the Peers, susjiecting that thistoon- 
fession had been extorted, urged that it was an, ill 
precedent to pass acts upon such papers, without in- 
quiring of the party hether he had subscribed them 
free and uncompelled ; the House dej)uted four tem- 
poral Lords, and four Bishops, to examine him con- 
ceming it. The next day, ♦be Bishop of IJchfield and 
Coventry reported, thirt ‘ he thanked them for their 
kind message ; anrt . cknowledged that he had frccl} 
subscrilied the conli ,sion which lay Ix'fore them.’ 
protested, that ‘ his offences bad flowed from rashness 
and indisin’ction rather than malice, and that he had 
no treasonable design against the King of his realms. 
Upon this, after being fined by act of parliament 
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two thousand [)ounds a-year in land, with the forfei- 
ture of all his goods, and the loss of all his places, 
on the sixth of February he was set at liberty ; giving 
a bond of ten thousand pounds for his good be- 
haviour, with a restriction that he should remain at 
the King’s house at Sheen, or his own of Lion, not 
approaching either his Majesty or council unless 
sent for. On the sixteenth of the same month he 
received his pardon, and subsecpiently behaved with 
so much humility, that he w as soon afterward re- 
stored to the royal fiivour, and sworn again of the 
privy-council, lie had forfeited, however, in a great 
measure the esteem of the peojde, who, not discern- 
ing the reasons of his conduct, could not help think- 
ing him guilty of all, since he had confessed aU : but 
the King, who had a ([uick judgement, saw through 
the. designs of his enemies. Yet coidd he not, even 
with liis sovereign authority, screen him from tlieir 
determined vengeance. 

The Popisli party, w ho had formed high expecta- 
tions from tlu' disgrace of the Duke, (piickly found 
that his successor in power, tlie Farl of W'^arwick, 
indifferent in himself to all religions, began to in- 
cline to the Reformation, bcca\ise he saw the King 
was zealous in promoting it’s interests. This gave 
Somerset and his friends a fair j)rospect of under- 
inining him. The contest, hoAvever, w^as most un- 
equal : Warwick possessing all tlie qualities of a deep 
politician, and Somerset being of an unguarded and 
communicative disposition, it is no wonder that he 
Was speedily betrayed by his perfidious coat) lents 
into the hands of his antagonist. 

By one of these, his ruin w as accomplished. For 
J^^^arwick (now Duke of Nortliumbeiiand) having 
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gradually alienate d the young King’s affection from 
his uncle, and gained an ascendency over him by his 
skilful management of public affairs, began to treat 
his adversary with contempt, that he might thus ex- 
cite him to some act of desperation, which might 
justify putting him to death. Somerset, upon this, 
broke out into thi’eatening expressions, and, it is 
even said, conceived a project of assassinating the 
new minister. The chief informer against him upon 
this occasion was Sir Thomas Palmer, who accused 
him fii-st privately to the King, and afterward to the 
council, of having formed a design to raise an insur- 
rection in the North, attack the King’s guard on 
a muster-day, secure the Tower, and excite a re- 
bellion in London. To tliis was added, a plot to 
murther the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis 
of Northampton, aud the Earl of PembTOke. The 
last charge was supjjorted by the evidence of one 
Crane and his wife, confidential dependents on the 
Duchess of Somei’set; Crane in particular deposing, 
that the plot was to be carried into execution at a 
banquet to be given by Lord Paget to the devoted 
lords. Upon these suspicions of treason and felony 
the King too readily consent<Hl, that his uncle should 
be brought to a trial ; and soon afterward a circum- 
stance, which ougJit to have been construed in his 
favour, was made use (d te ir<,nfir)n the charges against 
him. 

The Duke, yieldin;' too much to the fear of sudden 
attempts upon his bti . had !*een j)ci*suaded to wear a 
coat of mail iU!Xt his shirt. Tims dressed, he attended 
the council-board ; when his dress accidentally open- 
ing disc<nhn’cd the armour, •upon which he was im- 
nrilfiats'Iy ordered to the Tower, as intending 
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death of some councillor ; and attachments were is- 
sued against all his pretended associates. The next 
day the Duchess of Somemet, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
Crane and his wife, and the chief waiting-woman 
Ijelonging to the Duchess, were committed to the 
Tower; at which the people greatly rejoiced, be- 
lieving if any real miscliief had been intended, that 
the Duchess must have Ixjen it’s chief contriver. Sir 
Thomas Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael 
Stanhope, John and David Seymour, Wingfield, Ban- 
nister, and Vaughan, were likewise confined in dif- 
ferent prisons ; but Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Ralph 
Arundel, Hammond, Newdigate, and Sir Ralph Vane 
(who tirnied evidence) were treated with the utmost 
tenderness, and detained in apartments at court, in 
order to be produced as the principal accusers. 

Upon tlie farther examination of Crane, the Earl 
of Aixindel, Lord Paget, and two of Amndel’s ser- 
vants, were also taken into custody : and with the 
view of prejudicing the public against Somerset, the 
Chancellor made an elal)oratc sj)eecli in the Star- 
Chamber, giving his opinion in public pi’eviously to 
tile trial, against every rule of eejuity, that the articles 
of accusation against him were true. The foreign 
ministers, likewise, were instructed to write to their 
respective courts, that he was guilty, as confidently 
as if he had already licen convicted. 

Upon these extravagant charges historians have, 
generally, founded their accounts of this event. Dr. 
Burnet is {lerhaps the only one, upon whom we 
can depend with regard to the ovidetice agains. him. 
According to him, it appeared that he had made a 
party to get himself dviclaix'd Protector in the next 
parliament: this the Earl of Rutland positively dc- 
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posed, and the Duke’s answer appeared to confirm. 
As to the means howeyer, by which he intended to 
accoinpIisJi the purpose in question, it is highly pro- 
balde he had 'yet fixed upon none, except that of se- 
curiiig the I^uke of Northumberland’s person. 

On the first of December, he was brought to his 
trial. The crimes, with which he was charged, as it 
appears from the King’s journal, wx're cast into five 
several indictments {wdiether indictments, or arti- 
cles, it is not perfe('tly clear). That he had designed 
to liave seized on the King’s jx'rson, and in his name 
to have governed tlie realm ; to have attacked the 
guards on a muster-day ; in conjunction with a hun- 
dred others, to have killed the Duke of Northumter- 
land ; and to have raised an insuiTection both in the 
North, and in the city of London. 

In his favour it was contended, that the three 
peers, Northumberland, Northampton, and Pein^ 
broke, against the first of w hom it was pretended 
that he had conspired, ought not to sit as his judges : 
for, though l\v the law no peer can Ix> challenged in 
a trial, it w as ever held, that no man c an l>e judge 
in Ins ow n cause. This objection, how ever, was 
over-ruled ; and w hat is very extraordinary, the 
( 'haiicellor, though at that time a peer, wOvS left out 
of the number.^ 

Somerset, though litiU: urt^imintcd with the laws ol* 
the land, did not d( arc ' t iisc‘l to plead or assist him 
in point of law, but or''^ answcTed liimself to matters 
of fact. He iK^gan hi^ \efeuee, by recjuesVing that ‘no 
advantage n»’oght be laken against him for any idle 


* It seems probable, tliat tlie il’conciliation between him and 
ik||prset was suspected, and that therefore he was excluded. 
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word, or passionate expression, that might at any time 
have escaped his lips.’ He protested, that ‘ he never 
intended to have raised the northern parts ; but had 
only upon some reports sent to Sir William Herbert, 
to entreat him to be his friend : *that he had never 
formed a resolution to kill the Duke of Northumber- 
land, or any other person, Init had only talked of it 
without any intention of doing it : that, with respect 
to attacking the guards, it was ridiculous to suppose 
[hat he, with a small troo]), could destroy so strong 
a body of men ; in which too, though he should have 
suc{‘Coded, it could have signified nothing : that far 
from intending to raist‘ any disturbances in London, 
lie had always regarded it as a place, in which he w^as 
ill pei’fect security : and that his having men about him 
in (ireenwich was with no ill design, since he did no 
mischief w'itli them, evcni wlum it was in his power ; 
hut upon his* attachment had surrendered, without 
making any resistance'.’ He likewise objected many 
things against the \\ itnesses, and desired they might 
he brought faer to face. But this, his earnest recjuest 
was denied. In answer to his statements, the King’s 
counsel pleaded against him, that " to levy war was 
certainly treason : that to assmnhle men with an in- 
tention to kill Privy-Councillors, was also treason : 
that to have men about him It) n‘sist the attach- 
nient, was felony; and to assault the lords, or con- 
trive their deaths, was also felony.’ 

When the Peers withdrew to deliberate, after a 
ronsidcrahle diifercnce of opinion, tlnw unanimously 
acquitted him of treason ; hut the ma jority I'ound . im 
guilty of* felony *, proceeding upon a statu I e made in the 
^eign of Henry VII., whicK declared it felony for infe- 
rior persons to intend to take away the life of a privy- 
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councillof. In this, however, lords were cspressly 
excepted; and therefore, as Hayward observes, So- 
merset, being both a peer and a Privy-Councillor, was 
completely without tlie reach of the statute. 

During the W'hole time of his trial he behaved with 
the utmost temper and patience : * after sentence was 
pronounced, he thanked the lords for their attention, 
and craved pardon of Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, for his ill intentions against them ; 
and made suit for his life in pity to his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his sen'ants, and in regard of the payment o( 
his debts. He was then remanded to the Tower, and 
because he was acipiitted of treason, the axe was not 
openly carried before him; upon w'hich the people, 
supposing that he was altogether acquittetl, shouted 
half a dozen times so loud, that they were heard be- 
yond Charing-Cross. f 

It is highly probable that Somerset, having previ- 
ously ex|K.'rienced the royal clemency, relied on a second 
pardon : but his popidarity .servc<l only to inerrease tlio 
fears of the court, and gi’eat pains had been taken to 
pre|K)ssess the King against him. At the same time 
the courtiers artfidly “ entertained his Majesty w'ith 
stately masks, tilts barriers, and much other variety 
of mirth,” to <livert his thoughts from his condemned 
uncle; and the Duke’s relations and friends were pre- 
vented from approaching his pre.sence. At length, 

» “ Likf* a k.mb. <>,; )wing the true Lamb and example of -ill 
meekness, lie ;i" t j ' .oted to take all things at their (the fcf' 
geants' amt Justices ) hands, and with no less patience to licsf 
now their ungentle iinil cruel railings, than he did before tliei* 
^uveririg words and flatterings in time of his high estate aod 
prosperity.” (/'or.) • 

/ Hayward, p. 
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Edward consented to his death ; and an order being 
sent for that purpose on the twenty-second of January, 
1552, he was brought to the place of execution on 
Tower-Hill. His whole deportment was composed, 
and no way changed from M'hat it had ordinai-Uy 
been. After kneeling down, and pra)ring, he ad- 
dressed the people in thes<; words : “ Dearly lieloved 
Mends, I am brought here to suffer death, albeit that 
1 never offended against the King, t'itlier by word or 
deed; and have always been as faithful and true to 
this realm, os any man hath been. But, for so much 
as I am by law condemned to rUe, 1 do acknowledge 
myself, as well as others, to be sidyect thereto. 
Wherefore to t(*stify my obedience, which I owe unto 
the laws, I am come hither to suffer death, wherc- 
unto I willingly offer myself, with most hearty thanks 
to (rod that hath gi\ (‘n mo this time of reixmtance, 
who might through sud<len death have taken away 
my life, that neither I should have acknowledged 
him nor myself. Moreover, th<‘re is y'et somewhat 
that I must put you in mind of, as touching Christian 
religion, which so long 1 was in arithority, I always 
diligently sot forth and furthered to my power. Nei- 
ther repent I of my dcangs. hut rejoice therein, since 
that now' tho state of Christian religion cometh mi>st 
near \mto the form atul order of the primitive church, 
which thing 1 esteem as a great Ixmefit given of (lod, 
both to you and me : most heartily exhorting you all, 
that this, which is purely set forth to vt.u, you will 
with like thankfidness accept and eml i'aee, and set 
out the same in your living; which thing, if you do 
not, without doubt greater mischief ami calamity will 
follow.” * 

When he h;id proceeded thus li'.r, certain persons 
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of a neighbouring Hamlet, who had been warned by 
the Lieutenant to attend at seven o’clock, coming after 
their hour througli tlie postern, and perceiving the 
prisoner mounted upon the scaffold, began to run and 
call their fellows to come away : the suddenness of 
their appearance, their haste, and the weapons they 
carried, but especially the words * come away,’ caused 
several of those who stood nearest to the scaffold, to 
sunnise that a power was ai)proaching to rescue the 
Duke; upon which many cried with a loud voice, 
Away, away.” It was some times l)efore this vain 
tumult could be appeased ; and Sir Antony IJrown 
soon afterw ard approaching on horseback, thei’e was 
again a general shouting, Pardon, pardon ; God 
save the King many throwing up their caps; by 
which Somerset might well perceive, how dc*ar he 
was to the people. These disorders l)eing quieted, 
he made a sign to them with his hand to compose 
themselves, and proceeded as follow s : 

Dearly I)eloved friends, there is no such matter 
here in hand, as you vainly hope or Iwdieve. It 
seemeth thus good unto Almighty (4od, whose ordi- 
nance it is meet and nc'cessary that we all l>e 
dient to. Wherefore 1 pray you all to lie quiet, and 
to be contented with my death, which I am most 
willing b) suffer : and let i s now join in prayer unto the 
Lord for the preservation cS the King’s Majesty, mito 
whom hitlurto I li-na* aiways showed myself a most 
faitliful and tnie s, jeet T have alw ays lieen most 
diligent his >).ijesty, in his afiairs both at home 

and abroad : and no less diligent in seeking the coni- 
inon commodity of the w holi* realm (at wbicli words 
a’! the pi'oplt* f ried out auil said, ‘ It was most true. ) 
Then the Duke, proceeding, said ; unto whose 
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jesty I wish continual health, with aU felicity and all 
prosperous success.” Whereunto the people agairl 
cried out, ‘ Amen.’ Moreover, I do wish unto all 
Jiis councillors the grace and favour of God, w^hereby 
they may rule in all things uprightly with justice ; 
unto whom I exhort you all in the Lord to show 
yourselves obedient, as it is your bounden duty, under 
the pain of condemnation, and also most j)rofitable for 
the preservation and safeguard of the Ring’s ^Majesty. 
Moreover, for as much as heretofore 1 have had often- 
times affairs w ith divers num, and hard it is to please 
every man ; tlierefore, if there have been any, that hath 
heeii offended and injured by me, I most hiimldy re- 
quire and ask him forgiveness: but esjK'cially Almighty 
God, whom throughout all my life I have most gi'iev- 
oiisly offended ; and all otlu'r, \\ hatsoever they be 
that have oftended me, 1 do witli my w hole heai’t 
forgive tht^m.^ Now, I once again reejuire you, 
dearly beloved in the liOrd, tliat you w ill keep your- 
selvt's (juiet and still, h'st through your tumult you 
might trouble me. I'or, aJlK'it the spirit be w illing 
and ready, ihn flesh is frail and w avering ; and, 
through your quietness, 1 shall be much more (juiet. 
Moreover, I desire you all to bear me w itness, that I 
die here in fhe faith of Jesus (Jhrist, desiring you to 
help me with your prayers, that I may jK'i'severe con- 
stant in the same to my life's end/’ ^ 

IJlxm this Dr. Cox, wdio w as wdth him on the scaf- 
fold, [)ut into his hand a j;rayer, W'hich he had pre- 
pared for him. After having read it on his knees, he 


* Fox’s * Acts and Monuments.* This historian subjoins a 

parallel between l^iike Iliunphry, uncle to King Henry VI. 
ftxd the Duke of Somerset, uncle to King Edward VT.** 
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took leave oiF all about him, undressed himself to he 
fitted for the axe (in all which there appeared no 
change in him, only his face was a Uttle ruddier than 
ordinaiy), and continued calling, “ Lord Jesus, save 
me,” till the executioner severed his head fi’om his 
body. 

The Duke of Somei’set was a nobleman eminently 
pious ; humble and afi’alde in his pros{)erity ; and sin- 
cere and candid in all his transactions. He was more 
distinguished however as a general, than as a states- 
man ; yet had he been fix?quently successful in his un- 
dertakings ; was always caieful of the poor and the 
oppressed ; and, in a word, had as many virtues and 
as few faults as most gi'eat men, who have been un- 
expectedly advanced to the highest pinnacle of power. 
Tlie peojde were extremely affected at his execi^tion ; 
many dipped their haiulkerchiefs in his blood, to pre- 
serve it in remembrance of him; anti it ‘is certain, 
though they stifled their resentment at the time, that 
they never forgave his enemy and persecutor, the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
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DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND* 


[1502—1553.] 


John Dudley, one oi’ tilt* Jiiost jHJtciit sub- 
jects England ever know, was the son of the in- 
famous Kdnuind Dudley, an able but corrupt lawyer, 
who was Speaker of the House of Commons in 1504, 
and a Privy-C«oncillor. At this period, tlie avaiicc of 
Henry VII. was insatiable; and Dudley, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Richard Empson, Chief Justice of the 
Ring’s-Bench, instead of discountenancing the un- 
kingly jjjussion, devised various illegal methods of 
extorting money from the people, receiving pound- 
age themselves upon the sums thus basely acquired. 
On the accession of Henry VIII. the people eried 
aloud to the King, whenever be a])pcared in pul, lie, 
for justice against these public robbers and their infe- 
rior agents ; and the latter being apimehended, and 
set in the pillory, were stoned to death : nor w'ould 

* Authorities. Stow's Chronicle, Speed’s i l.stoiy oj , 'ng~ 
land, Lloyd’s State- Worthies, Hayward!s I.ife ‘\f Edward /L, 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, &c., tad Burnet’* History of the 
^formation. 
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the populace rest satisfied, till Empson and Dudley 
were indicted, convicted of high treason, and be- 
headed in 1510.* 

Young Dudley was bom in 1502 ; and it being re- 
presented to the King in 1511, that he was descended 
from an ancient family, who (with the exception of 
Ids father) had done honourable service to the state, 
he was restored in blood ; but no statute is to l)e found 
for reversing the attainder, as recorded by most histo- 
rians, nor could he iidierit Ids splendid patrimony, (he 
jjersonal property having been confiscated to his 31a- 
jesty' s use, and the real estates liaving been bestowed 
upon the royal favourites. AI)out the year 1523, 
however, having received an education .suitable to his 
rank, he was introduced at court by his mother, now 
married again with the Kings consent to Henry Ittan- 
tagenet, wlio in her right f had been created Vis- 
count Lisle. 

Dudley’s advantage<ms personal figure and aecom- 
plishments soon recommended him to the notice of 
his Sovereign, who nominated him to attend his fa- 
vom-ite, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, on bis 
expedition to Erancx*. Here his gallant lichavioiu' 
not only entitled him to the favour of his general, but 
procured foi' him likewise *he honour of knighthood. 
For his advancement, upon his return, hi' appears to 
have relied chiefly upon Lis own abilities, and pru- 
dently attached hints' if to Wolsey, whom he accom- 
panied to France in 1 527. Soon afterward, he wa.s 

* Tht 'Itir.:! oftht.r extortions, and oppressions, tbe reader 
will find at larf;e in Lord B&con's * History of Henry VH.’ 

■j She ,vas the dauglrter and heiress of .lohn Grej’, Viscount 
Lisle. 


* 
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made Master of the Armory in the Tower. His 
hopes of preferment, however, did not hinder him 
from attending to his concerns in the country, where 
he assiduously improved his interest with the gentry, 
living in gi-eat hosj)itality, an«l rendering himself ex- 
tremely popular among his neighbours. 

During Wolsey’s administration, Sir John Dudley 
continued sedulously to pay his court to him ; but 
as soon as he found (h’omwell was gaining the 
asc'endant, he dextt'iously transferred his attention 
to tiie now favourite, by uliom be was ai>pointed 
J\Iaster of the Horse to tb<.> Princess Anne of Cloves, 
on lier arrival in England. In lolJJ), h<‘ Avas the first 
of the challengers in the triumphant tournament * 

* Til is touniamcnt had been procbiir.cd in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and ISpain, for all strange t s to try their prowess 
ajdinst tlie English knights. Sir Jolin Dudley, Sir U'homas 
Scvniour, Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, and An- 
tony Kingston and Itichard Cromucll, esipiircs. These chal- 
lengers came into tlic listft richly dressed, preceded J>y a band 
ol knights and gentlemen, cluthed in nhite velvet. The tirst 
day there were forty-six defondanls, among whom w ere the earls 
of Surrey, Lord William How ard, Lord Clinton, and Lord Crom- 
well, son to the prime minister, tricn Earl of Essex. Sir Jolni 
Dudley, by some ini.schance of his lunse, had the misfortune 
to be overtlirown by ont* iMr. Brenie : lie mounted again, how- 
ever, and performed most gallantly. The elnillengcrs then rode 
in state to Durhain-House, vvliere they entertained the King, 
the new Queen, and the court. On the second day, Kingston 
and Cromwell were made kifghts. On the third, the dial- 
hungers fought on horseback with swords, against twenty-nine 
defendants ; Sir John Dudley and tiio Earl of Surrey i unning first 
equal advantage. On the fourth, they foi /lit on foot at 
the baiTiera against thirty defendants, in the Ciiurse of the e 
*nilitary diversions, the challengers at an immense ♦ \pense tmter- 
Gained both Flousea of Parliament, the Lord- Mayor, Aldermen, 
^nd their wives, and all the persong of d.stinction then in town ; 

VOL. 1. 1C 
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held at Westminster, in which he appeared with 
gi'eat magnificence. 

Tlie fall of Essex did not in the least affect the 
fortune of Sir John Dudley : who, though he success 
sivly flattered the ministers, took care at the same 
time invarialdy to pay the highest deference to the 
will of the Sovereign, and thus amidst all the 
changes of men and measures constantly preserved 
his credit at court. 

In lo4}2, upon the deatli of his mother’s second 
hiisl)and, he was created Viscount Lisle ; and, at 
the next festival of St. George, he was also elected 
Knight of the Garter. But this was, soon afterward, 
followed by a mticli higher tr)ken of esteem aiid con- 
fidence ; for the King, in consideration of hw, pru- 
dence, courage, and activity, constituted hii^Lord 
High Admiral of England for life*. 

Jn 1543, he t i inmanded a fleet of tw'o hundied 
sail, with which h(‘ invaded Scotland, and in ron- 
junctiorf?with the Earl of Hertford (commander-in- 
chief) took Edinburgh, being the first man \Nlin 
entered tlie gates. He next embarked for Eranm, 
appealed before Boulogne then besieged by Kiiiii 
Henry VIII. in person, and by his diligence and 
courage greatly facilitated the capture of the place, of 
which the King inadf* nini Governor, with the title 
of his Lientcii.. it-Geo.jnil. 

So<jn after the Kirig nad embarked for Engla^i^^^ 
the Dauphin w id* an army of 50,000 men attenijih'd 
to recover BouIl*;. icj by surprise : but he w'as repulsed 
by the Lord /.dmiral, witli the loss of eight l‘uu 

as a reward for which the King bestowed upon each of 
house and a hundred if^rks a-year for ever, out of the 
of the knights of Rhodes, which by the parliament tlien sit i 
had been given to 2 . is Majesty. 
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dred of his best troops. lie did not, however, raise 
the siege till the month of February 1544; when 
Diuiley, with a small body of horse and foot, suc- 
cessfully sallied out, took twelve pieces of cannon, 
and obliged the enemy, though much superior in 
numbers, to make a final and precipitate retreat. 

Francis I., being highly exasi)erated at the loss 
of Boidogne, contracted with the Italian states for a 
number of vessels, and having forim'd a fleet of two 
hundred sail beside galleys, gave instructions to 
Annebault, High Admiral of France, not only to 
recover it, but also to invade tlie English coasts. 
Lord liisle however, upon his first appearance Ijefore 
St. Ileleifs, attacked him with only sixty sail, and 
dclended liimself so ably against eighteini ships of 
the enemy, which had been speci.ally commissioned 
to l3eset him, Yhat they were oljliged to retire, and 
were (piiekly followed by the whole flee t. Not long 
afterward the EngUsh liaving received some troops 
on board, a general engagement ensued, w hieh lasted 
two liours; w lien night coming on, the French took 
shelter in lTavx‘e de Grace, and thus ended their 
expedition. The EngUsh Admiral suhsetpiently made 
a descent on tlie c oast of Franee, Inirned the town 
and abbey, of Treport in Xorinandy with thirty sail 
of ships ill the harbour, and returned home, w ith 
the loss of only fourteen men. 

Peace having been c’oncliided in 1546, Dudlc\v w as 
appointed one of the cominissioTiei*s to take the oath 
of Francis 1. for the duo observance of the 1 ‘'aty. 
Li this embassy Timstad Bishop oi Durham, and 
Wotton Dean of (Canterbury, were bis collegues; 
and in the same year Jlie ivas |)ut in ('ommission 
'vith several persons of distinction, for settUng the 

n 2 
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accounts of the army. This was his last public 
service during the reign of Henry VIII., who for 
his eminent services bestowed upon him some con- 
siderable and very convenient grants of church- 
lands, and at his death not only made hini one 
of his sixteen executors, appointed as joint-rc|^nt$ 
to govern the kingdom during the minority of Ed- 
ward VL, but added to this honour a legacy of five 
hundred pounds. 

The reader, who remembers by what means Somer- 
set acquired the sole regency, will not be surprised 
at the enmity which Lord Lisle bore to that noble- 
man, when he is informed that the im])ortant office 
of High Admiral, though gi-anted to him for life, 
was transferred to Sii’ Thomas Seymour, the Pro- 
tector’s brother. To compensate however in sqjB^c 
degree this unjust incasim*, the E?(- Admiral 
created Earl of Warwick, and made Great Chd^ 
berlain of England. So precipitately did Someiiet 
lay the foundation of his own ruin ! He received, 
likewise, considerable grants from the crown, parti- 
cularly Warwick-Castle and manor : but these emo- 
luments could not allay his Ixmndless ambition. 

Nor did he long wait for an opportunity to con- 
vince the nation, that his military talents, as well as 
his political abilities, were superior to those of the 
Protector. In the life ol Somerset, has been re- 
lated the issue of the expedition to Scotland; and 
it must be adenowi.^dged, that the Earl of War- 
wick, if he had been first in command, would most 
probably have pushed the war to a more glorious 
conclusion. 

Upon his return tp 4|,/)n^on, he found the nobility 
divided into two factions, occasioned by the quarrels 
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between the Protector and his brother; and with 
true Machiavelian policy, he widened the breach be- 
tween them, at the very moment when he was la- 
bouiing, by means of a third party, to accomplish the 
ruin of both. With this view finding that Sudley had 
ra^y proceeded to overt-acts of treason, he warmly 
urged the necessity of his being attainted in parlia- 
ment; and, after conviction, he continually pressed 
Somerset to consent to his execution. No gjreater 
proof can l)e given of the Protector’s deficiency in 
the knowledge of mankind, than his having taken 
upon this occasion the advice of one who had never 
lost sight of the office of which he had been deprived, 
and in which he was re-instated, not long after the 
death of Ix)rd Sudley. 

The insurrections, which happened throughout 
England in the year 1549, on account of the enclo- 
sures, have been already noticed in the Life of the 
Protector. Against tlie Norfolk insurgents amount 
ii)g to 16,000, whose redijction had been in vain 
attempted by the INIanjuis of Nortliampton and Lord 
Sheffield, the Earl of Warw ick was sent with 6000 
foot and 1500 horse. It was not, hoM-ever, till after a 
jfeneral battle, that he was able to get possession of 
Norwich. Their leader (Robert Ket, a tanner) having 
tauglit the rebels some discipline, tliey drew up in 
excdlent order, and fought with extreme bravery; 
and though they lost uj>ward of 2000 men in the 
acti(;n, they resolutely entrenched themselves, and 
prepared for a second. The Earl, un\s illing to shed 
their blood, despatched a herald to offer tliein a )ar- 
if they would deliver up their le{iilei*s ; but this 
they refused, telling the herald, tliat ‘ they ratlier 
t hose to fall in the field, than to be deluded by deceit- 
2 
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ful promises to sun-ender, and then to be put to 
death like dogs.’ Warwick, upon receiving this 
answer, j)repared for action ; but, previously to the 
onset, he again sent to inquire ‘ whether they would 
accept the pardon, if he himself came . to them in 
person, and assured them of it.’ To which thejure- 
plied, “ That he was a nobleman of such honouf’^d 
generosity, that provided they might have this assur- 
ance from his own moutli, they were willing t6 sub- 
mit.” The Earl, accordingly, went in among them ; 
upon which, they threw down their arms. Ket was 
taken the next day, an<l was hanged some time after- 
ward at Norw ich-Castle : nine of his principal fol- 
lowers were, likewise, liangetl on the boughs of what 
they had stiled in tlieir manifestoes the ‘ Oak of Re- 
fonnation,’ 

Flushed with success, Warwick now began his 
association with the confederated lords, who finding 
him an enterprising man, an al)le general, a shrewd 
politician, and a favourite of the people, resolve<j|||p 
make him their cfiief instrument in reducing toe 
Protector’s power. 

Ilis intrigues, from this time to the death of 
Somerset, liave beeri so amply detailed in the 
Memoirs of that unfortunate nobleman, that it will 
not he necessary to dwc'U upon tlie most important 
transactions of tlu l turhulent period. 

About the iK’gijird ig of the yt'ar IS.^! intelligence 
w'as received, that ; EmjK’ror intended to despatch 
a fleet to t»'nospoit he princess Marj' to Antwerj), in 
order to '-'•nne tf fier th<‘ fre* exereisc; of the mass; 
and a rebellion in Essex seeming to favou^^ this de- 
sig-n, she w as brought up frum/^at county,‘fn which 
she then resided, to Loifdon. In this new abode. 
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endeavours were used by the King and eouncil to 
convert her to the Protestant reli^on, but in vain, 
Tlie Emperor now sent an angry message, threaten- 
ing war; upon which the council deputed Wotton, 
Ueaii of Canterhiiiy, with a declaration announcing, 
the same favour which the King’s protestant 
sublets sliould enjoy with respect to their religion 
in ilje imperial dominions, the Emperor’s Roman 
Catholit! subjects should enjoy in Imgland ; but that 
with respect to the King’s own sulyects, of whom 
IMary was one, lie had no right whatever to interfere.’ 

It must lie confessed indeed, even by Warwick’s 
enemies, that the vigcjur, which now animated the 
royal counsels with regard to foreign a flairs, was 
chiefly owing to that nohlemaifs influence. Edward 
therefore, finding he possessed the qualifications of an 
able statesman, and seeing him ap[)areiitly reconciled 
to his uncle, apjiointc'd him Lord Steward of his 
household and Earl Marshal of England; and shortly 
afterward created him Lord Wai den of the Nortliorn 
iMairhes, and Duke of NortJiiiiniHn laud. 

By this time, he had eoiuraeted alliances with 
some of the best families in Eiigland, and highly 
advanced his chilcKen and liis friends : in particidar, 
Sir Robert Dudley, one of his younger sons (subse- 
quiiitly Earl of Leicester) a man who for lust and 
f cruelty,'’ says Hayward, ‘‘ was tfu monster of the 
court, was made one* cjf the six ordinary gentlemen 
of the King’s chamber; and ailer his coming into 
place so near him, all authors agi\ e, the Kmg en- 
joyed his health but a little while/’ 

Somerset was not quali^ea to preside in 
iidmiStration, i|(^enendlVj|alloj5(^ ; but his exclu- 
from every respousibW ollitc wat; the heaviest 
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punishment for liis past eiTors, which the other coun- 
cillors required. The Duke of Northumberland how- 
ever had a project in agitation, which made him 
dread the strict intogiity, and remaining influence, 
of his Sovereign’s uncle. After his death, having 
gained an entire ascendency over the King (^re 
perhaps tlirough the oj)eration of fear, than of affec- 
tion) he Ix'gan to forward his iJot, which was father 
hastened by the following circumstance. 

The young monarch, notwithstanding every art 
used to divert him, giew pensive and melancholy. 
He was frequently found in tears, and upon the 
slightest mention of Somerset, which in refemng to 
preceding acts of the council could not be avoided, 
he would sigh, says Hayward, and lament his own 
wretched situation in these pathetic terms : How 
unfortunate have I l)een to those of my blood ! My 
mother I slew at my birth, and vsince I Imvc made 
aw^ay two of her brothers, and haply to seiTC the 
pinposes of others against myself. The Protector 
had done nothing that deserved deatli, or if he had, 
it was ve ry little, and proceeded rather from his wife 
than himself! Where, then, w as the good nature of a 
nephew ? AtTiere the clemency of a prince ? Alas ! 
how have I Ix'eii abused ? How little was I master 
of my own jiulgem-nt, that both his death, and the ^ 
blame thereof, must (harged upon me!” 

Some writers hiv, asserted that the decay of 
Edward’s health, w h u commenced about this time, 
was owdng to natui. I causes, and that neither Nor- 
thumberland nor his agents had any hand in hasten- 
ing fiis death : and they assign reason, t|tet the 
Duke had no caine to <iwitigpate^he decline of his 
power, so long as the King lived But if CQP- 
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skier, that this nobleman had advanced himself Iiy 
political fraud and cruelty, it seems hif^hly pro- 
bable tliat he anticipated his faU from the ripening 
of the royal judgement, and concluded that tlie death 
alone of Edward could prevent the final discovery of 
his i^fegoes. He hastily concluded, therefore, a mar- 
riage between the lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter 
to the Duke of Suflblk, and his fourth son I.ord 
Guilford Dudley. The nuptials wi'rc' celebrated in 
May, 1553 ; and it deserves notice, tliat the illness of 
Edward had inc'reased, with dangerous symptoms, 
from the month of January. 

A little before tlie King's (leceasc, N'orthiunlierland 
had procured the grant of a considerable supjily, and 
in the preamble of that act a direct c*ensure of Somer- 
sefs Administration had been inserted ; after which 
he dissolved the parliament. I le then artfully staled to 
his Majesty the necessity of setting aside the princess 
IMary, from the danger whidi the Protestant religion 
would incur by lu*r succession ; and lie, di*eading 
the restoration ol‘ jiopery, freely consented to her 
exclusion. But it has per|)lexed Burnet and other 
historians to understand, how the Duke coidd pre- 
vail upon him to set aside likewise his beloved 
Protestant sfster Elizalx th. The difficulty how twer 
IS easily resolved, if w^e attend to the reasons ad- 
duced by tlie crown-lawjcrs and statesmen in Nor- 
thunilvrland’s interest, in support of the oxjiediency 
of excluding both tlie princesses. 

The eliief-justice INIontagu maintained, that ^I'le 
of 35 Henry VIII. settling the crowoi upon IMary 
Elizabeth, after the demise of Edw ard without 
issue, was rendered null apd iroid by the act of the 
thirty-eighth of tlie sanK king, by which the mar- 
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riages of botli their mothers were dissolv^ed, their 
divorces confirmed, and their issue declared ille- 
gitimate ; so that neither the letters patent, nor 
Henry’s subsequent will, could confer any right of 
succession on persons totally disabled, as the act 
of the thirty-fiftli limited the succession to tegiti- 
mate issue.’ Cecil argued, that ‘ though Elizabeth 
was a Protestant, she might marry a foreign 
prince, who might introduce popery.’ And these 
representations, assuredly, prevailed with bMward ; 
for they are mentioned in the letters jiatent, stl- 
tling the croAMi rni Lady Jane Grey. Uie .same 
suggestion occasioned the eKchision of the issue of 
Margaret, Ciueen Dowager of Sc*otland, and ejelesi 
sister of Henry The Duchess of Suffolk, the 

next person mentioned in Henry’s will, readily cii* 
tered into Nortliumberland’s views, and snirendered 
her right in favour of her daughter. An instrument 
was accordingly |freparcd, tliough not without con- 
siderable opposition 1‘rom some of the judges, and 
being figned by the King on thc‘ twenty-first of^^nne, 
when he was in deplorable debility both of mind and 
body, passed tlic great seal the next day, and was 
subscribed by the whole of the jirivy-couneil, the 
bishops, the major pai" of the nobility both with 
res|>ect to numbcis arid cor)S(*(|uence, and all the 
judges except »Sir Jajiuv> Holies, one of the Justices 
of the Common Ph‘as, who constantly declared it tci 
be treason. 

Nothing now re maine d, but that his M.ajesty should 
not long survive; lest tJie recovery of' his judgement 
u ith his licalth, and the application of sounder ad- 
vice, ittiould overthrow his crafty minister s projects^ 
, S<jon after the instruineii^ therefore, liad been sub 
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scribed, an order of council was issued dismissing his 
physicians, and consigning him to tlie care of an 
ignorant woman, who undci'took to restore him in 
a short time to his former strength. Instead of 
whiclu by the use oi her medicines, aU the unfa- 
vourable symptoms w<Te increased to a most violent 
degree: he felt a difficulty of speech, and of breath- 
ing; his pulse failed; his legs swelled, his colour 
hccamc livid, and on the sixth of .Inly 1553 he died, 
a victim (it is to be fear(‘d) to the ignorance, or to 
the wickedness, of the emi)iric employed for his de- 
struction. 

With a view of drawing the piincess Mary to 
court, Northumberland endeavoured ibr some time 
to conceal lua* brother s death ; and siu h hopes wei’e 
even held out of bis iceovery, tliai the j)eople made 
general rejoicings upon the occasion. But it is highly 
probable she had a scciet party in the council, who 
thougli through fear ov from briljery they had sul>- 
scril)od to the Lady Jane's succ-<‘ssion, now sent her 
private intelligciiee of the evi*rt: for, when riie was 
within half-a-day’s J(niniey of J.ondon, she turned 
hack in haste io her rt sideiiee at I lovedon. l^pon this, 
the Duke c arried his daughtc r-iu-law from Durham- 
Hoiise to the I'ower, where the royal apartments 
had been pi’c'pared for luu*, and a canopy of state 
put nj>. On the tenth, she was jm c laimed in the 
Usual maniKu*. Tlu' c'ouiu'il also wrote to jMary, 
re(|ujiing her submission : but ibev sneedily learnt, 
lhat slu' bad rc'tired into Norl'olk, when* mar*' ol 
Ihe nobility and the* people* resorted t(- her. It was 
then resolvcHi to send forces against her, under the 
command of the* Duke of Siiifolk ; but I^ady Jane 
would not. suffer her lathed to leave her. The council, 
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therefore, earnestly pressed the Duke of Northum. 
berland to go in person. Accordingly on the four- 
teenth of July, accompanied by the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lord Grey, and others, he marched 
through Bishopsgate with two thousand horse and 
six thousand foot ; but as they rode through Shore- 
ditch, he could not forl)ear observing, “ The people 
press to see us, but not one says, ‘ God speed us.’” 
His activity and courage, for wliich he had previ- 
ously been so celebrated, seemed from this time to 
have deserted him ; for, though he advanced to St. 
Edimindsbury in Suffolk, yet finding- his troops dimi- 
nish, tlie jH-opIe little affected to him, and no sup- 
plies following him from London, he fell back again 
to Cambridge. 

In the mean time, the council on the nineteenth 
sent for the liord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the 
Sheriffs, whom they accompanied to Cheapside, and 
there proclaimed (iueen Mary. I'he Earl of Arun- 
del, and liOrd Paget, went the same night to pay 
their duty to her. 

Of this, Northumberland had advice on tlie follow- 
ing day, and immediately cau.sed her to be proclaimed 
at (‘amhridge, throwing up his cap, and crying, 

“ (fod save (incen M '”y !” His affected loyalty, 
how'ever, was of no seiviee to him: he was aii'estcd 
hy the Earl of Aroiidd not long lK;fore had pro- 
teste<l, that he iva ; "ejuly to sluxl his blood at his feet) 
tried, <‘on\'i('ted u high-trea.son, and sentenced to 
death. His hei* > .our under these unhappy circinn- 
stane<'s was, to the last tlegrm mean and abject. 
Xi'ter having faced every dangtT by .sea and land, 
and adopted and j)iirsued a series of the most perilous 
Jnefisures, when he at loSt encountered liis fate, be 
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pusillanimously shrunk from it’s approach ; and, upon 
his knees, besought the Earl of Arundel to intercede 
with the Qut«n for his life. After sentence likewise, 
he as weakly implored Gartliner Bishop of Win- 
chester, his sworn foe, to exert all his interest in his 
favour : asking him if ‘ there were no hopes,’ and de- 
claring tliat ‘ he woidd 1m; content to do penance and 
to live in a mouse-hole, if he might only live a little 
longer but (iardiner tauntingly told him, ‘ Ik w ished 
to God his Grace could have In'cn (Content with any 
tiling less than a kingdom, when he w'as at liberty 
and in prosperity to which he added a serious ad- 
monition for him to make his peace with heaven, 
and prepare for death. 

His treatment of Somerset, which it is jirohable 
was the chief cause of his cold recejition front the 
citizens of London when he proclaimed his daughter- 
in-law, tvas now* more vividly remembered. As he 
was conducted to the Tow'er after his condemnation, 
numliers reproached him w ith it ; and a lady, ex- 
posing a handkerchief which had been dipped in his 
noble victim’s blood, cried out : “ Behold the blood 
of that worthy man, that good uncle of our late ex- 
cellent king, which was shed by thy nuUicious practice, 
doth now revenge itself on thee ! ” 

The twenty-first of August, l.'JS.'J, was the day 
appointed for his execution ; w hen a vast conc'ourse 
assembled ujKin Tower-Hill, and all tiie usual pre- 
parations were made, for the purpos*" : but, after 
waiting some hours, the people were o”dcred to de- 
part. This delay was, to afford time for his mak- 
ing an open show of his change of religion ; as on 
that very day, in the presence of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, as well «s of sorile of the privy-council, he 
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heard mass in the Tower.^ The next day, he was 
brought out to suffer death. Having finished a long 
speecli to the people, professed his constant attach- 
ment to tlie church of Koine, and concluded his 
private devotions, tlie executioner asked liim forgive- 
ness ; to whom he said, “ I forgive thee with all my 
heart; do thy part without fear:” and bowing to- 
wani tlie Iilock, he added, I have deserved a thou- 
sand deatlis.” Then laying down lus head, it was 
instantly severed from his body. 

Thus dc'servedly fell John Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thuinherland, whose virtues (if they deserve the name) 
'ivcre merely those of the statesman and the soldier; 
and those u ere debased Iiy the most subtile and un- 
relenting amijition. l"hat he thorouglily understood 
indeed, and during his short administration tenu- 
ously promoted, tlie political and commercial interests 
of his country is alnindantly proved by two instances, 
which, consid(‘rcd in a national light, may be admitted 
as an expiati(7n for many of his faults. 

Tl^hc first V, as, tlie dissolution of the corporation of 
the merchants of the Steel- Yard in I^ndon, consistini;; 
of foreigne rs (chiefly^ Gennans, subjects of the Hans- 
Towns) wlio engi’ossed tlie management of the foreign 
commerce of England, to the gi eat injury of the native 
adventurer:-. 'Iduir coni|)laints being brought heioiv 
tlie privy-couiicil, by tin. advice and under the patron- 


* It is strongly feti, that I»e acted tliis disgraceful pint, 

wltJi the hope ofsav'n,; his life: for it is tiiHrsned, that ‘ hti 1^^^^^ 
a promise of pardon, * he would recant and hear mass ; and H 
iiinilar dcceTUmn ^vri: afterward frequently practised by M^uy> 
to preturc recanta:.ons from tlic protestants, whom however n' 
violation of promises made in her name, and by her express 
order, she u'^ually put to deatft, 

1 
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ficre of Northumberland (after they had faded of re- 
djess in the couits of law, owing* to the privileges 
granted by former kings to the corporation), the 
soc iety was dissolved in the latter end of the year 
J552, and tlieiiceforward the trade in question was 
cariicd on in English bottoms. 

In the second place, he established S Mart at 
Southampton for tlie woollen manufactures of Eng- 
land, whicli had prcviousl}’ been transj)orted to Bruges 
and Antwerp at a considerable expense; the Eng- 
lish being ol)liged, in addition to tlie freight in fo- 
reign bottoms, to support agents in Flanders to super- 
intend their concerns. The new regulation, which 
tnok place in 1553, beside ju’odiK ing a most advan- 
tageous all^f^tion^ in this vital l)rancli of our com- 
vncrce, w^tiot less favourable to the kingdom in 
general ; it brought numbers of foreigners to visit^ 
this country, some of whom, settling in it, contribiitei^ 
to it s sub8ec|uent {)rogi’ess in arts and manufactures 
during tlie ix ign of Elizabeth, 

It lias been iiiai curately observed, that of liis eight 
sons not one left any lawful issue : for vSir Robert 
Dudley (stiled abroad ‘ Earl of A\'arwick, and Duke 
of Northumberland’) tliough declared ilhgitimate by 
his father Robert Earl of 1 A'icester, appears to have 
been boni in wedlock ol' that nobleman and the Lady 
Douglas S^lieffield. 
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[1475—1555.] 


Hugh LATIMER was born at Thurca.ston, in 
Leicestershire, about the year 1475. His father m 
a reputable yeoman, who I'ented a small farm, ujjon 
wlxich in those frugal times he maintau^ed a lajge 
Jbinily, consisting of one sou and six daughters. 

Of this family the best account is given in one of 
his Lent-Sermons, preached Ix-fore Eilward 17. ; in 
which, after exclaiming against the enclosurt:s of 
common lands, and other oppressions at that time 
practised by the nobility and gentry, he takes uotiio 
of the moderation of the landlords a few years before, 
and of the ease and plenty enjoyed by then' tenants; 
as a proof of which he adds, that upon “ a fann of 
three or four pounds by year at the uttermost, his 
father (a yeoman, having no laiids of his orvn) tilled 
so much as kept half a dozen men ; that he had walk 
for a hundi’cd sheep, and thirty kine ; that he found 
the Kit)g a hameso, ' th himself and his horse, wliilo 
h$ came to tlie ^jlace that he should receive tlie 

♦ A uTHORiTiJts Gilpin's l.i/e Latimer, Burant's 
the Rtformation, Fox's Aett and Maammtntt, *«., aad l*'d- 
Icy’PLift of BUhojf Ridhjf. * 
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King’s wages : himself remembering to have buckled* 
his harness, when he went to Blackheath-Field ; that 
he kept him to school, and married his sisters with 
five pounds (or twenty nobles) a-piece ; that he kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms 
he gave to the poor.” 

The juvenile part of Latimer’s life affords noth^g 
worthy of notice. It was not till aljout the year 
1500, when having taken the dt?grce of M. A. 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and entered into 
Priest’s orders, liis zeal for the doctrines of the 
Romish church manifested itself by viohmt declama- 
tions against the Cerman reformers, whose opinions 
liad at that time begun to he propagated in England. 
If any professor, suspected of 1‘avouring their tenets, 
read Uctures, lie attended; and the University, in re- 
compence for his zeal, having conferred upon him the 
office of cross-bearer, he exercised his authority over 
the scholars by driving them from their schools.* 

Fortunattdy how^evt^r for the church of England^ 
of w’hi(di he subse(|uently became so illustrious a 
support, he contracted an acquaintance with Mr. 
Thomas Bilney ; who entertaining a good opinion of 
him from his moral character, conceived a hope that 
by communicating to him his observations upon the 
scandalous lives of tlie Romish c lergy, and comparing 
them with th^ exem[)Iary conduc t of the Reformers, 
he might induce him to think more favourably of 
their dcK'trines. Prepossessed wdth this confidcmcc*, 
and liaving entered into some conferences with him 
wpon n*ligious subjects, Bilney took cxcivdonal optX)r- 

* Upon taking his degree of TJ. D., he delivered an oration 
•gainst Melanchthon, whom he Veated with gmt severity, for 
^'hat he called * his impious innovations in religion ! * 

I. S 
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tunities of insinuating, that some of the tenets of 
popery were not consonant to primitive Christianity ; 
thus gradually exciting a spirit of inquiry in Lati> 
mer, who had always acted upon honest principles : 
till in the end, he was fully convinced of his erroi-s. 
From this time, he became extremely active in 
propagating the Reformed h’aith ; preaching in pub- 
lici exhorting in piivate, and every where pressinj^ 
the necessity of a holy life, in opposition to the 
superetitious ininnmcrics which then prevailed in the 
RomLsh church. 

The first remarkable opposition he encountered 
from the popish party, was occasioned by a course of 
sermons, \vhi<-b he preached during the festival of 
Christmas before the University. In these, he dc- 
liveix'd his sentiments concerning the imj)iety of in- 
dulgences, the uncertainty of tradition, and the 
vanity of works ot .^upererogation ; inveighed against 
the multiplicity of ceremonies with which ndigion 
was at that time incumbered, and the pride and 
usurpation of tlic hiertircliy ; and dwelt, more parti- 
cularly, upon the great alrusc of locking up the 
scriptures in an unknown language. 

Great was the outcry occasioned by these dis- 
courses. Latimer was already a preacher of consi- 
derable eminentc, an<l displayed a remarkable ad- 
dress in adapiing hini.'clf to the capacities of the 
fjeoplc. The orthmu..^ ciergj', observing him nuich 
followed, thought high time to oppose him opetily- 
This task w:xs unc. rtaken by Dr. Buckenham, Prior 
of the iilack-Frians, who apjxiared in the pulpit a 
few Sundays afterward, and with great jjowp 
prolixity endeavoured to show the dangerous tendency 
of the new opinions, es'^ecially those, which, con- 
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tended for the [)ublJcatiou of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongiie : ‘‘ The ploughman,” said he, 

‘‘ when he lu'areth this in the Gospel, 7io man that 
laijcth his hand on the plough and lookcth back is 
meet for the kingdtnn oj God^ iniglit peradventure, 
hearing this, cease from the plough. Likewise the 
baker, when he hears that a little leaxen corrupt eth 
a whole lump of doughy iniglit percase leave our 
bread unleavened, and so our bodies shall be unsea- 
soned. Also the simple man, \\hen he heareth in 
the Gospel, If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee, may make himself bliiul, and 
so fill the world full of !)eggars.” 

To this species oi’ ix'usoning liis ardent oj^ponent 
listened with secret pleasure, anti determined in his 
next discourse to (‘X[)Ose the solemn trifler. On the 
Mowing Sunday, when it was known I.atimer would 
preach, the wln)le university asseml)led. All his words 
and actions were p(T\'adi*d by a vein ol* pleasantry 
and humour, which, it was imagiiH‘d, would upon 
this oeeasion have ifs full course : and tin- jncacher 
was not a little eonseious of his own sujKTiority. To 
complete tiu' scene, just I>efor(‘ tlie sermon Ix'gan, 
Biickenliam himself entered the ehureh with his 
Iriars cowl about bis shoulders, and seated himself 
with an air of imporlanee IxTore tlu‘ pulpit. 

Latimer having fii^st with great gravity recapitu- 
lated the learned doctn.'s arguments, and placed 
dieni ii tho strongest light. proc(‘eded to rally them 
''ith such a flow of wit, and at the saiiic time w ith 
^0 much good humour, that without the iea>i appt v r- 
ance of ilbriature he made his adversary in the highest 
degree ridiculous. lie then ably appealed to the 
people, descanted upon the low estcc*m in wliich their 
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holy giiides had always held their understanding, 
expressed the utmost offence at their being treated 
with so much contempt, and wished ‘ his honest 
countrymen might only be indulged in the use of 
the Scriptures till they showed themselves such absurd 
interpreters.’ He concluded his discourse with a few 
observ'ations upon scripture-metaphors. A figurative 
manner of s|)eech, he contended, was common in all 
languages ; representations of this kind were in daily 
use, and generally understood. “ As, for example, 
said he (addi’essing himself to that part of the audi- 
ence, where tlic Prior was seated) when they paint a 
fox j)reaching out of a friar’s cowl, none is so mad to 
take this to he a fox that preacheth, but know well 
enough the meaning of the matter; which is, to 
point out unto us, what hypocrisy, craft, and subtile 
dissimulation licth hid many times in these friar's 
cowls, willing us thereby to beware of them.”* 

Tliis levity, how<*vcr, Latimer himself probably 
thought not necessarily demanded by the subject ; for 
when one V'enetus, a foreign(,'r, not long afterward 
attacked him agmii, in a manner the most scurrilous 
and provoking, upon the same subject, we find him 
using a graver strain. He answers, like a scholar, 
what is worth answering; and, like a man of sense, 
he leaves the absurd part to answer itself. B^t 
whether jocosr; or serious, his harangues were so 
animated, that lue * srddom failed of then’ intended 
effect : his lig‘ . raillery had shut up the Pri®*' 
within hi.; mono dery, and liis solid arguments drove 
V^ciietus from tlie University. From the joint lal)0ur> 

* “ With this sermon,*’ says Fox, “ friar Bnckenliam was so 
dashed, that never after he durst peep out of the pulpit agam* 
Mr. Latimer.” 
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of Bilney and Latimer, whose lives strictly corres- 
ponded with the purity of their doctrines, the pro- 
testant cause speedily actjuired f^eat credit at Cam- 
bridge ; and no academical censures were found suffi- 
cient to deter the students from attending their 
lectures. 

Dr. West Bishop of Ely, l)eing solicited to silence 
Latimer, after hearing him preach, though he ex- 
pressed his approbation of his discourse, prohibited 
him from occupying any of the jmlpits within his 
diocese. But this gave no great clieck to the re- 
formei’s; for a Prior* in Cambridge, wlio favoured 
the principles of the Reformation, and whose monas- 
tery was exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, boldly 
licensed him to preach there. Hither his party fol- 
lowed him ; and the late opposition having strongly 
excited pid)lic curiosity, the Friars’ chapel was un- 
able to contain the crowds which attended. His dio- 
cesan himself w’as, frequently, one of his hearers; 
and candidly declared, that ‘ IMr. I.atiiner was one 
of the best preachers he had ever heard.’ 

The credit which he had thus gained by his 
preaching, he maintained by the sanctity of his 
manners. Nor did Mr. Bilney and he satisfy them- 
selves with qcting unexceptionably : they gave <laily 
instances of piety and Ijcnevolence, which malice 
could not scandalise, nor envy misinterpret. They 
were always in company, concerting ineasuies for 
the advancement of true religion ; and the place, 
where they used to walk, w'as long alL rward knowm 
hy the name of ‘ I'he Heretics’ Hill. Cambn Ige, 
the time, was full of their good acti' ns : and their 

• 


* Dr. Barnes, of the Anstn^-Friar’^. 
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extensive charities to the poor, with their friendly 
visits to the sick and the afflicted, were the topics of 
universal conversation. 

At lenf^th heavy complaints were sent to the 
ministry in I^ondon, of the surprising increase of 
heresy, of which I.atimer was accused as the prin, 
cipal proj)agator ; and Wolsey in consequence, im- 
poitiined by Warham Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the prelates then at couit, ordered luatimer to apjiear 
before him at York-House. After some private 
conversation, however, lie dismissed him courteously, 
and gianted him a special licence to preach n herevei* 
he chose. 

Of this privilege Latimer speedily availed himself, 
in different parts of the kingdom : he had even omv 
or twice the honour of prcai hing befon^ Henry \ Ml), 
at Windsor, u[) >n whic h occasions the Ring took 
particular notice of his disc'ourses. 'Hiis encouragtd 
him to writ(' a vny bold letter to his Majesty, when 
the nn al pnx lamation was issued forbidding lh<‘ use 
of the English liible, and otluT books on religious 
sulyec*>:. Erom the tinu' that the Iteformation was 
encourag<xl in England b\^ private persons, it’s 
promoters had (‘onstantly dispersed among the peopk 
a variety of poh inieal iracts, and others exposing 
the eoiTnj)t liv(. of the* ihipish clergy. 'J'hesc' Iiooks 
were printed abioad ; and after the Reformers had 
taken the nanu* • ‘ Photks'Fants,* they sent them 
over in gr^at cj:* jiities to their luiglish hrethrrn. 
Again-.t Iocm* as levelled the proclamation; 
flowering the liishops to iiiqirison at pleasure all per' 

* This they <liil at the diet licld at Spires in from the 

riicn'fcST which the; then made against the errors ot fopciy 
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sons suspected of possessing heretical books, till the 
party had purged himself, or abjured; authorising 
them, likewise, to set an ai'bitrary fine upon all per- 
sons convicted ; prohibiting appeals in any case from 
the ecclesiastical courts, and injoining the civil officers 
to aid in the extirpation of heresy. As the cruel bigotry 
iyf the clergy rendered this proclamation extremely 
sanguinary, some persons having been burnt for read- 
ing the Bible, and othei-s for teaching their children 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments; 
Latimer, in his letter to the King, witli pious forti- 
tude remonstrated against it, jiointed out the evil in- 
tentions of the bishops in obtaining it, guarded him 
against the malevolence of those who insinuated that 
the Reformers were a set of men disposed to disturb 
the j)eace of the kingdom, and laboured to convince 
him that the free use of the Scriptures would im- 
prove, instead of iinjiairing, the allegiance of his sub- 
jects. After vouching more sjx'cifically for the good 
characters of tlu' unfortunate persons then in custody, 
he makes the following neiwous and pathetic conclu- 
sion : “ Accept, gracious Sovereign, without displea- 
sure, what I hav(‘ written. 1 thought it my duty to 
mention these things to your IMajesty. No pcreonal 
<|uan*el, as ’Cod shall judge me, have I with any 
man : I wanted f)nly to induce your Majesty to con- 
sider well what kind of persons you have almut Amu, 
and "he ends for Avhich they counsel: indeed, gi’eat 
Princ(‘, many of them, or they are much slandered, 
have very private ends. Cod grant your M:.'esty 
may see through all the designs of evil men ; and be, 
m all things, ecpial to the high office Avith which you 
mre entrusted ! Wherefoi’e^ grsicious King, remember 
yourself ; have pity u|)on^oa^^ soul ; and tliink that 
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the day is even at hand, when you shall give accounts 
of your office, and of the blood that hath been shed 
with your sword. In the which day, that your Grace 
may stand steadfastly, and not be ashamed, but be 
clear and ready in your reckoning, and to have (as 
they , say) your Quietus est sealed with the blood of 
our Saviour Christ, which only serveth at that day, 
is my daily prayer to him that suffered death for our 
' sins, which also prayeth to his Father for grace far 
us continually. To whom be all honour and praise 
for ever. Amen. The Spirit of God pi'eserve your 
Grace. Anm Domini 1530, 1 die Dccembris." With 
such freedom did this worthy man address his Sove- 
reign ; but the influence of the Popish party was 
then so powerful, that his letter produced no effect. 
Henry however, who notwithstanding his vices had 
an open disposition, and was a great lover of sincerity 
in others, thanked him for Ids well-meant advice, 
and was so mucli iin])ressed indeed with his simple 
and familiar stile, that from this time it appears he 
entertained thoughts of taking 1dm into his service. 

Favourable opportunities soon occurred to recom- 
mentl J.,atimer to the royal favour : for on the grand 
points, of the divorce and of the supremacy, he ex- 
erU’cl himself .strenuously at Cambridge in favour of 
the King's deso'^ns; especially upon the latter, on 
which (jccasioii he joine«l with Dr. Butts, the King’s 
physician, in oht<' o.ing the opinions of several divines 
and canonists in t( it University in it’s support. In 
return for lids ...-^istanco, Butts took Ijatimer v/ith 
him t(j court; and OomwcU, w'ho was then rising 
into |K)W'er, and a warm friend of the Reformation, 
having already i^onceivct^ a high opinion of 
^edily jirocurctl him a b^iefice. 
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This living was in Wiltshire, whither he deter- 
niined as soon as possible to repair, and keep a con- 
stant residence. Dr. Butts, surprised at his resolu- 
tion, did what he could to dissuade him from it. ‘ He 
was deserting,’ he told him, * the fairest opportunities 
of making his fortune.’ But I..atimer was not a man, 
upon whom such arguments could have any weight. 
He (juitted the court, therefore, and entered imme- 
diately upon the duties of liis parish. His behaviour * 
was suitable to his resolutions. He had thorouglily 
considered the duties of a clergyman, and he dis- 
charged them in the most con.scientious manner. Not 
satisfied indeed with discharging them merely in his 
own parish, under the authority of a general licence 
from his University he exttmded his labours through- 
out the county, udierever he observed the pastoral 
care to be neglect «!. 

His preaching, whi'-b was in a strain wholly dif- 
ferent from that of the times, rendered him highly 
acceptable to the |X“oj)le; among whom he quickly 
established himself in great credit. He was treated, 
likewise, with the utnjost courtesy by the neighbour- 
ing gentry ; and at Bristol, where lit* I’requently oc- 
cupied the pidpit, he was countenanced by the ma- 
gistrates themselves. His growing reputation jtre- 
sently alarmed the orthodox clergy in those parts, 
and their hostility made it’s appearam e upon the fol- 
lowing occasion: The IMaycn* of Bristol had appointed 
him to j)reac:h in that city on Kaster-Sunday ; when 
suddenly an order was issuetl by ihc Bishop of 
Bristol, prohibiting any one from ])iTaching there 
without his licence. Upon this, the clergy of the 
place waited un I,atimer, ^ntcemed him of the inhi- 
bition, and knowing tha|||!he %ad no such licence, 
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‘ were extremely sorry, that they were thus deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing his excellent discourse.’ 
Latimer received theii* hypocritical civility with a 
smile ; for he had been apprised of the affair, and 
well knew that these were the very persons, who 
had prejudiced the Bishop against him. 

Their op|X)sition to him Ix'came, subsequently, 
more public. Some of them in their zeal even 
ascended the pulpit, to inveigh against him with the 
utmost indecency of language. Of these the most 
forward was one llubberdin, who coidd say nothing 
of his own, but any thing that was put into his 
mouth. Through this instniment, and others of the 
same kind, such liberties were taken with Latimer’s 
character, that he thought it projX'r at length to 
justify himself; and, accordingly, he called upon his 
calumniators to ru’ciise him publicly l)ef()re the Mayor 
of Bristol. And w ith all men of candour he was 
justified; for when that magistrate convened hotli 
parties, and put the accusers upon producing prool’ 
of w hat they had averred, the w hole accusation w as 
found to rest upon the miserable (w idence of hear-say 
information. 

His enemies, however, w^erc not tlius to Ik? silenced. 
The party against him iiecaine, daily, stronger and 
more inflamed. It consisted, in gimeral, of the country- 
priests, lieaded by soim* divines of higher eminence. 
These [x^rsons, * .^cr mature delilKTation, drew up 
articles against i, extracted chiefly from his ser- 
mons ; in v\ hi(;h ii* wais charged with speaking lightly 
^ of the w orship of saints,’ with asserting that ‘ there 
was no material fire in hell,’ and that ‘ he had rather 
he in purj^atory tlian in \x)llaid’s Tower:’ and 
them, in the form of an accusation, belong Stokcslf/ 
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Bishop of London. AThLs prelate immediately cited 
Latimer to appear before him. But Latimer, instead 
of obeying the citation, appealed to his own ordinary, 
thinking himself wholly exempt from the jurisdiction 
of any other bishop. Stokesley, upon this, making 
a private cause of it, determined at any rate to get 
him into his power. He aj)plied therefore to Arch- 
l)isliop AVarham, who was prevailed upon to issue a 
citation from his own court, which Latimer olieyed. 
Mis friends persuaded him to leave the country ; but 
their entreaties were fruitless, and he set out for 
London, though it was then the depth of winter, and 
lie was actually lahoun'ng undt^r a severe fit both of 
the stone and the cholic. His bodily complaints, 
however, <lid. not give him so much pain, as the 
tlioughts of h aving his parish e\pos(‘d, where the 
pojiish clergy (he feared) would not I’ail in his absence 
to undo all that he Lad hitherto been doing. Upon 
his arrival in lamdon, he found a court of bishops 
and canonists assembled to receive him ; but instead 
of being examined, as h(' had ex|>ected, about his 
sermons, he nas onh’red to snhscrihe a paper, de- 
claring ‘ his belief in the doctrine of piirgatory, in 
the efficacy of masses, of prayers to the saints, and 
of pilgrimages to their sepidchnvs and relics, in tlie 
perpetual obligation of vo^^ s of celibacy, unless dis- 
pensed with by the Pope, in the papal power to for- 
give sins, in the seven sacramc'iits,’ and in the other 
absurd usages whicdi at that time cl':)racterised the 
Romish church ! 

Having perused the contents, he reiused to sign it. 
The Archbishop, with a frown, desired him well to 
consider what he did. intend not,’' said he, 

^ Mr. Latimer, to be hwd upon you ; we dismiss 
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you for the present : take a %)py of the articles ; 
examine them carefully ; and Gk)d grant that, at our 
next meeting, we may find each other in better 
temper.” 

At the next meeting, and at several succeeding 
ones, the same scene was acted over again; both 
sides continuing inflexible. The bishops liowever, 
being determined, if possible, to make him comply, 
began to treat him with greater severity. Of one of 
these examinations he himself gives us the following 
account : 

“ I was brought out,” says he, “ to be examined 
in a chamber, where I was wont to be examined; 
but at this time it was somewhat altered. For. 
whereas before there was a fire in tin? chimney, now 
the fire was taken away, and an arras hanged over 
the chimney ; and the table stood near the chimney’s 
end. There was, among these bishops that examined 
me, one w ith whom 1 have lieen very familiar, and 
whom I took for my great friend, an aged man, and 
he sat next the tal)le-end. Then, among other 
questions, he put forth one, a very subtile and crafty 
one ; and, when I should make answer, ‘ I pray you, 
Mr. Latimer,’ .said he, ‘ speak out ; I am verj' thick 
of hearing, and here be many that sit far oflF.’ I 
marvelled at thi : that 1 was bidden to speak out, 
and began to misdeem, anil gave an ear to the chim- 
ney ; and there I '-eard a |>cn plainly scratching be- 
hind the ch'th. ' hey had appointed one there to 
write all rny an''.-, ers, that I shou|d not start from 
them. Ciod was my good Ixn'd, and gave me 
an.swers ; J could never else have escajied them. 

Thus the bishiips contijiued to distress I<atimei , 
examining him three times every week, with a view 
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either to draw soiQ^thing from him by captious 
questions, or to tease him finally into compliance: 
and indeed, at length, he was tired out. Accord- 
ingly, when he was next summoned, instead of obey- 
ing the citation, he sent a letter to the Archbishop ; 
in which, with great freedom, he told him, ‘ That 
the treatment he had of late met with had fretted 
him into such a disorder, as rendered him unfit to 
attend them that day ; that, in the mean time, he 
could not help taking this opj)ortunity to expostulate 
with his Grace, for detaining him so long from the 
discharge of his duty : that it seemed to him most 
unaccountable that they, who never preached them- 
selves, should liiuder others : that, as for their exami- 
nation of him, he really could not imagine what they 
aimed at ; they prettmded one thing in the beginning, 
and another in the progress: that, if his sermons 
were what gave otP’nce (which, he j)ersuaded him- 
self, were neither contrary to tlie truth, nor to any 
canon of the church) he was mady to answer what- 
ever might be thought cxceptional)le in tJiem : that 
he wished a little more regard miglit Imj had to the 
judgement of the people, and that a distinction might 
be made between the ordinances of God and man : 
that, if so^nc abuses in religion did prevail (as was 
then commonly supposed) he thouglit preaching was 
the best means to tiiscountenance them : that he 
wisheti all ])astors might be obliged to {x;rform their 
duty ; but that, however, lilRuiy might be given to 
those wlio were W'illing : that, as for t he articl* pro- 
posed to him, he begged to be excused iVom subscribing 
them ; while he lived, he never \\ ouhl abet supereti- 
tion: and, that, lastly, he hoped the Archbishop 
Would excuse wliat he *had written ; he knew his 
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duty to his superiors, and would practise it ; but, ifi 
that case, he thought a stronger obligation laid tijwn 
him.’ 

Latimer had, indeed, a very narrow escape, from 
the influence of liis friends about the King ; for this 
very ecclesiastical couit had proceeded nearly in the 
same manner with Bilncy, who after a similar ex- 
amination had been persuaded by Tunstall Bishoj> 
of Durhajn to recant, and to bear a faggot upon his 
shoulder in token of submission. This happened ii] 
1528, and Bilney subsecpiently feeling great remorse 
of conscience for his ri'cantation, became extremely 
melancholy, avoiding company, and observing the 
severity of an ascetic: alter uhich, he went about 
preaching the Ueformation, and confessing the guilt 
of liis abjuration; till at length in 1581. ho was 
apprehended by the Bishop of Norudeh, and burnt 
in pursuance of' a writ from the Ecclesiastical Court 
at London, as a relaj)Si'd hc*retic. 

What particular effect Latimer’s letter produced, 
we are not informed ; but the King, apprised (most 
probably, by Lord Crom well’s means) of the ill usage 
he had met with, interposed in liis In^hjilf, and rescued 
him out of the hands of his enemies. 

The attachnumt wliich Latimer had shown to the 
cause of the Ref rniation, the assistance which hr 
had given in forwarding tluMlivoree, and the service 
which he might p(*ri‘< i in in a more conspicuous station 
were strong inducen nts to engage the tiue/en, Aniu' 
Boleyn. ami Cror >u ell (now Prime Minister) to urge 
his promotion. They, then fore, jointly recommended 
him to the King for one of the bishoprics, Worcester 
or Sali^tiury, iMith at this time vacant by the depriva- 
tiuii of Ghiiiuccio end (yaiu])c*ggio, twoltcdiaii bisliops 
(i 
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who had fallen under the royal displeasure. Henry, 
thus powerfully solicited, and being himself likewise 
strongly disposed in his favour, offered him the see of 
Worcester, which he accepted in 1535. 

All the contem])orary historians represent him as a 
person remai’kably zealous in the discharge of his new 
functions. In reforming tlie clergy of his diocese, 
which lie deemed the chief branch ol’ the episcopal 
cffii'c, he Mas uncommonly active and resolute. With 
the same spirit, he [iresided over Ins Ecclesiastical 
Court. In his visitations, he Mas fn'cpu nt and atten- 
tive ; in ordaining, strict and m ary ; in preaching, 
indefatigable ; in rejiroving and exhorting, severe and 
persuasi\'C. 

Tims far he cf)uld act with authoiity : but, in other 
things, he still found himself under numerous difficul- 
ties. The cercnionies of the |)opish Morship gave him 
great offence: and yet, in times so unsettled, he 
neither durst m holly lay them aside ; nor, on the 
other hand. Mas he M illing to retain them. In this 
dilemma, his adtlress Mas admirahh\ He in(|uircd 
into their origin ; and, m hen he found any of them 
derived from a good meaning, he took care to incul- 
cate that original meaning in the room of a corrupt 
intc'rpretatioiv. 'Thus, m hen brt'ad and m ater M ere dis- 
tributed, he taught the jK*ople that ‘ these elements, 
which had long Ik'cu regjucled as eiuioMcd with a 
kind of magical inlluence, were nothing more than 
ijppenuages to tlie tM'o sacraim’iits of the Lord’s 
Supper and Baptism “ 'The former," iic said, “ ?’e- 
iniiided us of Christ’s deatii ; and the latter v'as a 
‘■cpresentation of our being purified from sin.” , 

While his endeavours to refoim were thus ot^ned 
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within his own diocese, he was called upon to exert 
them in a more public manner; having received a 
summons to attend the parliament and the convoca- 
tion. This meeting was opened in the usual form 
by a Latin sermon, or rather an oration, delivered 
by Latimer, whose eloquence was now every where 
celebrated. A.s he did not, however, particularly 
distinguish himself in the debates of the convocation, 
which ran very high between the protestant and 
popish parties, we shall only add, that a bold attempt 
was made to subject him and Cranmer to some public 
censure; but, through their own and Cromwell’s 
interest, they were too well established to fear any 
open attack from their enemies. 

Latimer in the mean while, after a short stay in 
London, satisfied with the pro-sjiect of a reformation, 
repaired to his diocese. He had no talents, and lie 
knew that he had none, for jiolitics ; and, therefore, 
he meddled not with them. Ilis whole ambition 
was, to discharge the pastoral functions of a bislioj*. 
without affecting to display either the abilities of the 
statesman, or those of the couilier. How very un- 
qualified indeed he was to support the latter of these 
characters, will sufficiently appear from the foDow'ing 
story : It w'as the custotii of the prelacy, at that time, 
to make presc’’ts to the "Sovereign, upon the first 
day of a new year •, and many of them, proportion- 
ing their gifts to ' heir ambition, were extremely liberal 
upon such riccasi' is. Among the rest, the Bishop of 
Worct'stei , lx*ir.g at this sea.son in town, waited upon 
the King with his offering: but instead of a purse 
of gold, the common oblation, he presented a New 
Testament, with a leaf doubled down in a very con- 
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spicuous manner at the passage, Whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge 

After residing about two years in his diocese, he 
was again summoned to London in 1539 to attend 
the business of parliament : and, soon after his arrival, 
he was accused before the King of having preached 
a seditious sermon. This sermon, which he had 
delivered at court, was iinquestionaldy very severe 
against whatever he observed amiss. His accuser, 
said to liav^e been a person of consid(‘ra))le eminence, 
was most probably Gardiner, Bishop of \\^inchester ; 
who was now <’oming into liigh favour, and had 
alienated the royal mind from the protestant interest. 
Latimer, Ixdng called u])on by his Majesty with 
some sternness^ to vindicate himself, far from deny- 
ing or even palliating wliat he had uttered, boldly 
justified it ; and turning to Ins Sovereign witli that 
noble unconcern, whu’li a good conscience (wer in- 
spires, added : I never tlionglit n)yself worthy, 

nor 1 never sued to Ix' a preacher Ix foie your Chace; 
but I AS as called to it, and AA'ould be willing, it you 
mislike me, to |five phnee to my be tters : for I grant, 
there be a great many more worthy of the room than 
I am; and if it be your Grace's pleasure to allow 
tliem for preachers, I could l)e content to bear their 
books after them. But, if your Grace alloAv me for a 
preacher, I would tle&ire you to give me leave to dis- 
charge my conscience, and to frame my doctrine ac- 
cording to my audience. 1 had been a very dolt 
indeed, to have preached so at the holders of yc ir 
realm, jis I preached before your gr.ace.'' The inag- 

* “ With a napkin,’^ says Fox, “ having this posy, Fornica^ 
*orcs el adulteros judicabit Domint&*^ 

^ t)L. I, T * 
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nanimity of tliis answer Imfflcd his accuser’s malice : 
the severity of Henry’s countenance relaxed into a 
gracious smile ; and the Bishop was dismissed with 
an obliging freedom, which this monarch never adopted 
but toward those whom he esteemed. 

About this time, the Six Articles of Religion, hav. 
ing passed both Houses, received the royal assent: 
thify w’c're justly stiled ‘ The Bloody Articles’ by the 
Protestants, who foi-esaw that they were calculated to 
restore tlie Romish religion. It was enacted by the 
statute, that ‘ whoever should deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, either in spt«ch or by writing, 
should as heretics be Inirnt witliout the privilege of 
abjuration, and forfeit their estates to the King:’ 
and that ‘ wliocver .should maintain tjje necessity of 
communicating in both sjK'cies, or affirm thsit it was 
lawful for priests to marry, that vows of diastitv 
might Ije violated, that private masses were useless, 
or that auricular confession was not nece.ssary to sal- 
vation, should suffer death as felons, without benefit 
of clergy.’ 

Thus were Pajtists and Protestanm .versa- 

tility and violence of Henry’s disposition, equally 
exposed to the flames : the first, if they denied the 
Ring’s supreiiiacy; tlie latter, if they opposed the Six 
Articles. Latinur h ;is one of the first, who took of- 
fence at these ai»,kl,;5: he not only refused, indeed, 
to give his v(it in favour of them, but tliinking k 
wrong e'^cn to hold anv office in a church where such 
terms of communion w'cre reejuired, he also resigned his 
bishopric. Returning from the parliament-house to 
his lodgings he threw off his robes, and leaping up* 
declared to those who sttjod about him, that ‘he 
lighter than he hatl ever found himself before. 
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After this, he immediately retired into the country, 
tvhere he resolved to spend the remainder of his days 
in a sequestered life. But a dangerous bruise, occa- 
sioned by ‘the fall of a tree, obliging him to seek 
better assistance than could be afforded by the sur- 
geons in his immediate neighbourhood, he again re- 
paired to liOndon. Hei’e he found things in a still 
worse condition than he had left them. The D^ke 
of Norfolk and the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
been the principal instruments in the ruin of the Earl 
of I'ssex, were now at the he ad of tlie popish party ; 
and, under tlieir direction, such a scene of blood was 
exhibited, as England had never before been doomed 
to behold. Latimer, among otliers, felt the effects of 
their bigotiy ^ and, being accused of liaving spoken 
against the Six /Xrticles, w-as in conscciuence com- 
mitted to the Towner. It does not appear, indeed, 
that any formal jirocess was carried on against him, 
or tliat he was ever judicially examined. But, under 
one pretence 6r anotlnn*, he suffered a cruel confine- 
ment during the remainder of Henry's reign. 

After having spent upward of six years in the 
Tow^r, on the accession of Edward VI. Latimer, 
with all the rest wdio had been imprisoned in the 
same cause, was set at liberty ; and, as his old friends 
were now in pow’er, he was received by them with 
<^very mark of affection. The parliament even ad- 
dressed the Protector to replace him in the bishopric 
of Worcester, to the gi’cat distress of Heath his suc- 
cessor,^ who was a violent bigot to the Romish cb irch. 
Bwt on the resumption being proposei^ to Latimer, he 
desired to be excused, alleging his advanced age, and the 

• 

♦ He was deprived in 1550. 

T 2 • 
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. claim which he consequently had to privacy and quiet. 
Having thus freed himself from all incumbrances, he 
accepted an invitation from his Mend Archbishop 
Cranmer, and took up his residence at Lambeth, 
where he led a very retired life. 

His cliief employment was, to heai* the com- 
plaints, and to redress the injuries of the poor peofde; 
andf his character for services of this kind was so uni- 
versally known, that strangers from eveiy part of the 
kingdom resorted to him for the redress of their 
grievances. In these occupations, and in assisting 
Cranmer to compose the Homilies, he spent upward 
of two years. 

But, as he was one of the most eloquent preacheri 
in England, he was appointed during .the first tliree 
years of the new reign, to preach the Lent sermons 
before the King.* Upon these occasions, he attacked 
the vices of the great with lionest freedom ; cliarging 
them in particulai with covetousness, Imlxjry, and 
extortion so emphatically, that it was impossible for 
them by any self-deceit to avoid the direct application 
of liis reproofs to themselves. 

Ujwn the revolution at court, which took place 
after- the Duke of Somerset’s death, he retired into 
the country, and availed himself of the royal lit'ence, 
as a general j)rcacher, in tho.se parts where he thought 
Iris labours might be most ’iseful : but, on the acces- 

* At thin time there were uo sermons, except in the principal 
churches, and upon some pj.' ticulur fasts and festivals. Such 
crowds, we are informed 'y ileylin, went to hear Latimer, that 
the pulpit was removed t :t of the Koyal Chapol into the Privy 
(iarden : and so great was the effect of his discourses, that n-* 
. stitution was made to the Kin^ of very considerable sums, o< 
v. liich he had been defrauded. 
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sion of Mary, this privilege was withdrawn. The 
Bishop of Winchester, who had proscribed him among 
the first, cited him before the council. Of this sum- 
mons he had notice some hours before the messenger’s 
arrival, but he made no use of the intelligence ; like 
other eminent Reformers of the time, choosing rather 
to meet, than to avoid persecution. 

The messenger, therefore, found him equipped for 
his jouriiey : at which expressing his surprise, Mr. 
Latimer told him, ‘ That he was as ready to attend 
him to I .ondon, thus called upon to answer for his 
faith, as he ever was to take any journey in his life : 
and tliat he doubted not but that God, who had 
already enabled him to stand liefore two princes, 
would enable ‘him to stand before a third.’ The 
messenger then ac(|uainting him, that he had no 
orders to seize his person, delivered a letter, and 
departed. Hence it apjjears, that their object was, 
rather to drive liim out of the kingdom, than to bring 
him to any public examination. 

Latimer, upon oj)ening tlie letter, and finding in it 
a citation from the council, resolved to obey it. He 
set out, tlierefore, immediately for 1 .ondon. As he 
passed tlirough SmithfiehUwhere heretics were usually 
burnt, h(' said cheerfully, “ This place hath long 
a^roaned for me.” 'Fhe next inoniing, he waited upon 
the council, \vho, after loailing him with reproaclies, 
sent him to the Tower. 

J’his was but the rc{H*tition of a former part of his 
life, c.companied however with hai’sher treatment, 
and giving him more frequent ot;casioiia to exercise 
his resignation ; a virtue, which no man more emi- 
nently possessed. Neithey did the usual hilarity of 
his disposition now forsake Irim ; of which we have a 
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remarkable instance left on record. A servant going 
out of his apartment, Latimer called after him, and bid 
him ‘ tell his master, that unless he took better care of 
him, he should certainly escape him.’ Upon this mes- 
sage the lieutenant, with some discomposure in his 
countenance, came to him, and desired an explanation 
of the message : ‘‘ Why, you expect, I suppose, Mr. 
Lieutenant (replied Mr. Latimer) that I shall be burnt; 
but, if you do not allow me a little fire this fi'osty 
weather, I can tell you I shall first be starved.” 

About the same time Archbishop Cranmer,* and 
Ridley ,f Bishop of London, were committed to the 
Tower. 

* For an account of this eminent prelate, see his Life in thi* 
volume. 

f Nicholas Ridley, after having spent some time in the study 
of divinity at the Sorbonne at Paris, and at the University of 
Louvainc in Flanders, first made himself conspicuous at Cam- 
bridge in 1.330. At this time, two Oxford students visited Cam- 
bridge, and challenge d the whole university' to a public disputa- 
tion on the two following questions: ‘ Whether the civil lav/ or 
medicine was more excellent, as a profession ? * and ‘ Whellier 
or not a woman condemned to death, after having been twice 
tied up, the cords breaking, ought to be tied up again?’ No 
mention is made, which side of these frivolous questions IVIr. 
Ridley took : hut it is certain, that he quickly baffled one of the 
antagonists, and the other feigning sickness, to him exclusively, 
though he had four associates, was the victory ascribed. 

In 153(1, Archbishop Crann>''r hearing of his reputation as a 
man of learning, made him roe of his chaplains; and being de- 
lighted with him on f'm.ili.r. a -quaintance, bestowed upon him 
the vicarage of Herne > «. K^mt, and ever afterward remained his 
patron. 

In 1543, a fruitless a empt was made by the popish prelates 
to ruin Ridley aiul j itron; though the former at this time only 
objected t<* ornc of iiie Six Rloody Articles, and still believed in 
the doctrine of transubstantiaflon. But in 1545, having read 
tracts published by the Zuinglians in Germany on the doc- 
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After they had remained there some months, the 
convocation sent them to Oxford, to attend a public 
disputation, where (it was said) the long-depending 
controversy between the Papists and the Protestants 
would be finally decided by the most eminent di- 
vines of botli parties. But upon their arrival, in 
March 1554, they were all closely confined in the 
common i)rison, and denied tlie use of pen, ink, and 
paper ; a plain proof, that no free discussion was in- 
tended. In this comfortless situation, tlieir chief re- 
source was prayer, in wliich tlu'V sj)ent great paii; of 
every day. Latimer, in particular, would often con- 
tinue kneeling, till lie was unable to rise without help. 
Tlie principal subject of his petitions was, that "God 
would enable^ liim to maintain the profession of his 
religion to tlie last ; tliat he would again restore his 
gospel to England ; and that he would preserve the 
Princess Elizabeth to be a comfort to the land.’ 

trine of the sacram^^nt, in which transubstantiation was proved 
to be an innovation of tlie church of Home, ho became a tho- 
rough convert to all the tenets of tJie Reformation. In lolS, he 
was promoted to the see of Rochester ; and, upon the depriva- 
tion of Bonner, translated to that of London, to wliich West- 
minster was united in the following year. 

In 1551, he gave a striking proof of his piety ; for tliough the 
sweating sickness then raged violently in London, he continued 
to reside, and assiduous!)' endeavoured to improve this public 
calamity by preaching repentance and a reformation Oi' man- 
ners. His zeal for the preservation of the Rrotestant religion 
having induced him, upon the death of Edward VL, to preach at 
St. Paul’s in obedience to an order of council, recommending 
bady Jane Grey to the people as tbeir lawful queen, be was 
^ith Cranmer, upon IMary’s accession, conimiUed to the lower; 
and though they might both have been t-ied with tin other 
«tate prisoners for treason, prtjceedcd against in due time as a 
heretic. 
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Fox has preserved a conferen^, subsequently com- 
mitted to writing, which was held at this time be^ 
tween Ridley and Latimer. The two bishops are re- 
presented sitting in their prison, and ruminating upon 
the solemn preparations then making for their trial, 
of which probably they w'ere now first informed. 
Ridley broke the silence. “ The time,” said he, “ is 
at last come ; we are now called upon, either to deny 
our faith, or to suffer death in it’s defence. You, Mr. 
Latimer, are an old soldier of Christ, and have fre- 
quently withstood the fear of death ; whereas I am 
raw in the service, and unexj>erienced.” With this 
preface he introduces a request, that Latimer, whom 
he calls ‘ his father,’ would hear him propose such ar- 
guments as he thought his advei’saries w«.iild most pro- 
bably urge against him, and assist him in providing 
himself with proper answers to them. To this Lati- 
mer, in his usual strain of good-humour, replied, 
that ‘ he fancied the good Bishoj) was treating him, 
as he rememljered Mr. Rilncy used formerly to do, 
who when he wanted to teach him, would always 
do it under colour of being taught himself.’ “ But, 
in the present case (said he) iny Lord, I am deter- 
mined, for myself, to giv'e them very little trouble. 

I shall just offer them a plain account of my faith, 
and shall say very little more ; for I know any thing 
more will be to no purpos, . They talk of a free dis- 
putation ; but, I am w ell ussumxI, their grand argu- 
ment will be that ef their forefathers ; ‘ We have a 
law, and by our la '^ ye ought to die.’ ” How’ever, 
upon I\Tr. Ridley's pressing his request, they en- 
tered into the t xaoiination ho desired. 

I’kis [)art of their confpronce contains only the 
criMinion aiguments against the tenets of PojMjry. 
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When they had finished their exercise, Ridley desired 
Latimer’s prayers, that he might be enabled to trust 
in God. “ Of my prayers,” replied the old bishop, 
« you may be well assured ; nor do I doubt, but I shall 
have yours in return. And, indeed, prayer and pati- 
ence should be our great resources. For myself, had I 
the learning of vSt. Paul, I should think it ill laid out 
upon an elaborate defence. Yet our case, my Lord, 
admits of comfort. Our enemies can do no more 
than God permits ; and God is faitliful, who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above our strength. Be at 
a point with tliem ; stand to that, and let them say 
and do what they please. To use many words would 
be in vain ; yet it is rec|uisite to give a reasonable 
account of yf)ur faith, if they will hear you : for 
other things, in a w icked judgement-hall, a man may 
keep silence after the example of Christ. As for 
their sophistry, you know* falsehood may often be 
displayed in the colours of truth. But, above all 
things, be upon your guard against the fear of death. 
Tins is the great argument you must oppose. — Poor 
Shaxton !* it is to be feared, this argument had the 
greatest weight in his recantation. But let us be 
‘ steadfast^ and immoveable assuring ourselves, that 
we caunot be incjre hap]>y, than by being such Phi- 
lippians, as not only believe in Christ, but daiv suffer 
for his sake.” 

The commissioners from the convocation anived 
at Oxford in April, and assembled in St. Mary’s 

* The Bishop of Salisbury, who recanted, uul subsequently 
became a persecutor of the JVotestants. The above acc\ ’int of 
the conference, though not liuTally extracted Irom Fox, con- 
tains the sum of what is staled by that ve^uminous Martyr- 
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church, where arrayed in scaiffit they seated them, 
selves before the high altar, and having placed 
the prolocutor Dr. Weston in the middle, sent for 
the prisoners. Cranmer and Ridley, being first 
brought in, were told that the convocation had 
signed their belief of the following articles, which 
the Queen exj)ectcd they would either subscribe, or 
confute : ‘1. The natural body of Christ is I'cally 
in the sacrament, after the words of consecration; 
2. In the sacrament, after the words of consecration, 
no other substance does remain, tlian the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ ; 3. In the mass is a 
sacrifice [)ro{)iti<itoiy for the sins of tlic (juick and 
dead.’ Cranmer and Ridley having refused to sign 
these articles, cojiies were delivered tottheni, and the 
prolocutor fixed two separate days, ■when he told 
them it would lie cxjxjcted, that they should pub- 
licly argue against them. 

I.atimcr M'as next intrcxluced, like a j)iin(iitive 
martyr, in his prison-attii-e. He had a cap upon, bis 
head buttoned under his eliin, a pair of spf|C^dies 
hanging at his breast, a New Testament un^pr liis 
arm, and a staff in his hand. He vras ahnost ex- 
hausted with pressing through the crowd ; and the 
prolocutor ordering a chair to he bi’ought for him, he 
walked uj) to it, and .saying ‘ he was a very old man,’ 
sat down without any cevemony. The articles were 
then read to him ; wlu ii he also denied them. The 
prolocutor, ujion this, telling him that he mu.st dis- 
pute on the Wedresday following, the old Bishop, 
with as much eh<'> rfulness as he would have shown 
on the most <;rdiii '!r y occasion, shook his palsied head, 
and with a smile replied, “ Indeed, gentlemen, I a® 
just as well (]ualified to be made governor of Calais. 
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He then complainedf^ that ‘ he was very old, and in- 
firm,’ and said that ‘ he had the use of no book but 
that under his arm ; which he had read seven times 
over deliberately, without finding the least mention 
made of the mass.’ In this speech he gave great 
offence by saying, in his humorous way (alluding to 
transubstantiation) that ‘he could find neither the'' 
marrow-bones, nor the sinews, of the mass in the 
New Testament.’ U|K)n which the prolocutor cried 
out, with some warmth, that he would make him 
find both : “ That you will never do, master doctor,” 
answered Jjatimer ; after which, he w^as silenced. 

The v'enerable old man adhered to the resolu- 
tion which he had stated in his conference with 
Ridley, and when the time of liis disjmtation came, 
knowing (says IVIr. Addison*) “ how his abilities 
were impaired by age, and that it was impossible for 
him to recollect all those reasons which had tlirected 
him in the choice of his religion, he left his compa- 
nions, who w'ere in the fidl possession of their vigour 
and Icaniing, to baffle and confimnd their antagonists 
by the force of reason while he only repeated to 
his mlversarics the articles, in which he firmly be- 
lieved, and in the profession of which he was deter- 
mined to die. 

In the course of this mock disputation, all the 
arguments used by Cranmer and Ridley, instead of 
being fairly canvassed, were over-niled by the uproar 
of tumult or the insolence of authority. 

V few days afterward the commissioners, seated in 
■their accustomc^d form, again sent for the bishops to 
St. Mary’s church : where, after some vehement ex- 

* Spectator, No. 463. 
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hortations to recant, the prolocutor first excommuni* 
rated, and then condemned them. As soon as the 
sentence was read, Latimer lifting up his eyes ex- 
claimed, “ I thank God most heartily, that he hath 
prolonged my life to this end!” To which the pro- 
locutor replied, “If you go to heaven in this faith, I 
■ am thoroughly persuaded I shall never get there.” 

The three bishops remained close prisoners at 
Oxford upward of sixteen months, till the Pope’s 
authority and the legatine power w'ere completely 
restored in England by act of parliament ; for till the 
sanguinary law's against heretics were revived, they 
could not with any shadow of justice l)e put to death, 
A new commission therefore was granted by Cardinal 
Pole, the Pope’s legate, to White Bislmp of Lincoln, 
Brookes Bishop of Gloucester, and Ilollman liishop 
of Bristol, empowering them to cite Ridley and Lati- 
mer before them, in order to receive them into the 
bosom of the church, if they w ould renounce theii 
en’ors ; or to deliver them over as lun’etics to the 
secular power, if they' continued ftbstinate. 

On the thirtieth of Sej)teml)er, 1555, these commis- 
sioners assembled in the divinity -school sent for Kid- 
ley, who refusing to subscribe to articles nearly tlic 
same as those j)revioiisly tendered, J.atimer was next 
introduced, and strongly urged by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln to acknowledge the authority of the Pope. 

Latimer thanked the prelate for his gentle treat- 
ment ; but at th(' . anu! time assured him, tjiat it wa-s 
in vain to c‘xpc-ct b .»ni him any such acknowledge- 
ment. ‘ He did ot) believe,’ he said, ‘that this juris- 
diction bar! iicen .,ivcn to the Romish see, nor had 
the bishops of Ronu; behavyed, as if their power wen* 
IVoni God.’ He then cited a Popish book, which had 
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recently been written* to show how grossly the Papists 
misrepresented Scripture : and concluded with saying, 
that ‘ he thought the clergy had nothing to do with 
temporal power, neither ought they ever to be en- 
trusted with it; their commission, in his opinion, 
extending no farther than to the discharge of their 
pastoral functions.’ To this the Bishop of I^incoln 
replied, “ That he thought his stile not quite so 
decent as it might be; and as to the book, which 
he had quoted, he knew nothing of it.” At this Lati- 
mer expressed his surprise, as ‘ it w as written by a 
pt'rson of note, his brother-commissioner, the Bishop 
of Gloucester.’ 

That prelate, finrling himself thus publicly chal- 
lenged, rose ijp, and addressing himself to Latimer, 
paid him some compliments upon his learning, after 
which he spoke in vindication of his book. But his 
zeal carrying him too far, the Bi.>hoj) of Lincoln in- 
teniqded him, and said, “ W(! came not hitlier, my 
lord, to dispute with Mr. I.atiiner, but to take his 
answer to certain article.s, which shall be pro]>osed 
to him.” 

The articles were then road, ai'd Laliincr answered 
every one of them ; at the same time protesting 
(which protestation he begged might be registered) 
that, notwithstanding his answ ers to the Pope’s com- 
missioners,, he by no means acknowledged his autho- 
rity. The notaries having taken <low n his answers and 
protestation, the Bishop of Lincoln told him, ‘ that, 
as far as he could, he would show lenity to him : 
that the answ'ers, which he had now- given, should 
not be prejudicial to him, but tliai bo shoi M be 
called upon the next moiaing, w hen he might make 
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what alterations he pleased ; and that he -lioped in 
God, he shoidd then find him in a better temper.’ 
To this the good old man replied, ‘ That he begged 
they would do with him then just what they pleased, 
and that he might not trouble them, nor they him, 
another day ; for, as to Ids opinions, he was fixed in 
them, and any respite would be needless.- The 
Bishop however told him, that ‘ he must appear the 
next morning,’ and adjourned the assembly. 

Accordingly, the commissionei’s being re-seated, 
he w'as again brought in : and when the tumult 
was composed. Dr. White stated to him, that ‘ al- 
though he might justly have proceedect to judge- 
ment against him the day before, yet he could 
not help postponing it one day longet; ’ “ In hopes 
(said he) sir, that you might reason yourself into 
a better w'ay of thinking, and at length embrace, 
what we all so much desire, that mercy, which our 
holy church now for the last time otfereth to you.” 
“ Alas ! my lord,” answered Latimer, “ your indul- 
gence is to no purpose. W'^hen a man is convinced 
of a tnith, even to debljerate is unlawful. I arit fully 
resolved against the cburcb of Rome ; and, once for 
all, my answer is, I never will embrace it’s commu- 
nion. If you urge me farther, I will reply as St. 
Cyprian did on a like occasion. He stood before his 
judges, upon a charge of heresy ; and lieing asked> 

‘ W'Tiich were more ))i'obably of the church of Christ, 
he and his party, whb were eveiy where despised, or 
they his jndges, \ bo were every where in esteem 
resolutely onswev d, ‘ That Christ had decided 
that point, when he mentioned it as a mark of his 
s, that they should take up their cross and 
3 
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follow him' If this then, my lords, be one of the 
characteiistics of the Christian church, w hether shall 
vpe denominate by that name the church of Rome; 
«hich hath always been a persecutor, or that small 
body of Christians, w'hich is persecuted by it?’* 

« You mention, sir,” said the prelate, “ with a 
l)ad gi’ace your cause and St. ('yprian’s together:' 
they are wholly different.” “ No, tny lord,” replied 
Latimer, “ his Avas the w'ord of God, and so Ls mine.” 

Finding his repeated exhortations had no effect, 
the Bishop at lengtli passed sentence upon him. La- 
timer then asked him, ‘ Avhether there was any ap- 
ical from this judgement ? ’ “To Avhom,” said the 
Bishop, “ w'ould you appeal?” “ To the next Ge- 
neral Council,” answ ered Latimer, “ that shall be 
regularly assemljl^d.” “ It will be a long time,” replied 
his judge, “ belbrc Europe will see such a Council as 
you mean.” He then committed him to the custody 
of the Mayor, and dissolved the assembly. On the 
same day, likewise, stntencewas passed upon Ridley, 
and tlie sixtccmtii of October, and a spot on the 
north-side of the towm, near Baliol College, were 
appointed for the execution of the brother-martyrs. 

Thitlier, on the ilay prescrilK'd, the A'ice-Chancellor 
and other officers of distinction repaired early in the 
moming ; and a guard l)cing drawn round the place, 
the prisoneiis were sent for. Ridley, accompanied by 
the Mayor, first entered the divadful circle, soon 
after Avhich Latimer w'as brought in : the former 
dressed in his episcopal habit ; the latter, -as usual, 
in his prison-attire. This diflefence in their dress, 
by it’s affecting contrast, augmented tiu; corcern 
of the .spectators; Ridley what they had 
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previously been, and Latimer what they were at 
present. 

if When they were about to prepare themselves for 
the fire, they were informed that they must first hear 
a sermon ; upon which, a Dr. Smith ascended a pul. 
pit prepaixid for the purpose, and in a discourse on 
the words, “ Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profit eth me not king T* 
treated both the characters and the tenets of the two 
venerable victims with savage inhumanity. 

The discourse ended, Ridley was beginning to speak 
in defence of himself, when the Vice-Chancellor ran 
toward him, and stopping hi.s mouth with his hand 
told him, “ That if he was going to recant, he should 
have leave ; but he should Ijc j)ermitted in nothing 
farther.” Thus cliecked, the hislu^ Hooking round 
with a noble air, cried out, “ We commit our pause 
then to Almighty God.” An officer then stcp{)ed up, 
and acquainted then>, “ H'hat at their leisure they 
might now make ready for the stake.” 

The spectators burst into tears, when they saw 
these two primitive men preparing for death. Re- 
flecting on their preferments, the places of honenir 
they held in the commonwealth, the favour they 
stood in with their princes, their great learning and 
greater piety, they were overwhelmed with sor- 
row to see so much dignity', so mucli honour, so 
much estimation, so many godly virtues, the study 
of so many yeai-s, and so much excellent learning, 
about to be consumed m one moment. Mr. Latimer, 
having thrown ofl' i.he old gown which was wrapped 
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about appeUi^ in a ' shroud prepared for the 
purpose ; and whereas before he seemed a withered 
and crooked old inan, he how stood bolt upright, ah 
comely a fiather as one blight lightly behold. 

When he and his fellow-sufferer were ready, they 
were both fiistened to a stake with an iron chain. 
They then brought a fhggot ready kindled, and laid 
it at Ridley’s feet ; to whom Latimer said, “ Be of 
good comfort, master Ridley, and play the man ; we 
shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out.” After 
which recommending his soul to God, and the flames 
speedily reaching him, he quickly expired, ajiparently 
without much pain. But it was not so with Ridley ; 
for by some mismanagement on his side of the 
stake, the wind blew the flames from the upper 
part of his body, and his legs were consumed before 
the fire approached the vital parts. This caused him 
to endure dreadful torments, till the blaze caught 
some gunpowder, w'hich had Ijcen tied about their 
waists, and had hastened Latimer’s death. The 
chain then loosening, his body fell at the feet of 
him, whose animating precepts and ncjble example 
had so eminently contributed to enable him to sustain 
this fiery trial. 

From the preceding narrative the reader will have 
fully inferred the primitive and excellent character of 
it’s subject; his unifoim simplicity of manners, his 
indefatigable professional activity, his cheerfulness 
and fortitude upon the most trying occasions, and his 
inflexible adheri^ce to tvhat he deen.' d his duty. 
I'Carning he cultivated, with d view not to It’s 
‘fepth, but to it’s utility. As* to his sermons, which 
^ still extant. Mr. GilplftA>lis5ervcs, They arc far 
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frq^ being exact pieces of composition, Elegant 
writing was, then, little known. Some polite scholars 
there were, Cheke, Ascham, and a few others, who 
from an acquaintance with classical learning, of which 
they were the restorers, began to think in a new man- 
ner, and could treat a sul^Ject with accuracy at least, if 
not with elegance. But in general the writers of that 
age, and esjjecially the chui'chmen, were ^ually in- 
correct in their composition an^ slovenly in their 
language. We must not therefore expect, tiiat Mr. 
Latimer’s discourses will stand a critical inquiry. 
They are, at liest, loose incoherent pieces. Yet Ws 
simplicity and low familiarity, his humour and gibing 
drollery, were well adapted to the times; and his 
oratory, according to the mode of eloquence of that 
day, was exceedingly popular. His mdhner of preach- 
ing, too, was very affecting: and no wonder; for 
he spoke immediately from liis heart. His abilities, 
however, as an orator made only the inferior part of 
his character as a preacher. Wliat particularly re- 
commends him is, that noble and ajmstolic zeal, which 
he exerts in the cause of truth. And, sure, no one 
had a higher sense of what became his office ; was 
less influenced by any sinister motive ; or durst with 
more freedom reprove vice, how'ever dignified by 
worldly distinctions.” 

A collection of his se”mons, to the number of forty, 
was published in 1570 l»y Augustus Bemhere, a Swiss 
(who calls the bishop *• las ma.ster”) and dedicated by 
him to Katharine* Luchess of Suffolk. It was re- 
printed in 157S, ind inl685. Several of his letters 
are preserved in Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments ;’ and 
among them his celebrated one to Henry VIII-* 
1580, on ‘ the restoring again of the free liberty of 
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readiiig the Holy Scnptures.’ His injunctions, likewise 
to the prior and convent of St. Mary House in Worces- 
ter, during his first visitation in 1537, are inserted in 
the collection of Records at the end of the second vo- 
lume of Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation.’ 


From the abovementioned letter to his Sovereign 
an extract is here inserted, to enable the reader to 
estimate his stile and manner. 

— ‘ They have made it treason to your noble Grace 
to have the Scriptui'e in English. Here I Ijeseech 
your Grace to pardon me awliile, and ])atiently hear 
me a word or two : yea, though it bo so that, as con- 
cerning your high majesty and regal power, where- 
unto Almighty God bath called your Grace, there is 
as great difference lietween you and me as Ijetween * 
God and man. For you be here to me and to all 
your subjects, in God’s stead, to defend, aid, and 
succour us in our right ; and so I should tremble and 
quake to speak to ymur Grace. But again, as con- 
cerning tha#you be a mortal man, in danger of sin, 
having in you the coiTupt nature of Adam, in the 
which all we be both conceived and bom ; so have 
you no less need of the n\erits of Christ's passion for 
your salvation, than I and other of your sulrjects 
have, which be all memlrers of the mystical body of 
Christ. And though you be an higlu r moinber, y’ct 
you must not disdain the lesser. For, as St. Paul 
saith, Those menilx^'s that be taken to be most 


vile, and had in least reputation, lx? a, nocossarv as 
other, for the presei’vction and keeping of the 
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Seeing tiwt the right DavM* t^t ia to sajr,. qw 
S aviour Jesus Christ* hath sent his servants, that k 
to say, his true preachers, and his own word also to 
comfort our weak and sick souls, let not these waddly 
men make your Grace believe that they will cause 
insurrections and heresies, and such mischiefs as they 
imagine of their oam mad brains; lest that he be 
avenged upon you and your realm, as was David 
upon the Ammonites, and as he hath ever been 
• avenged upon them, wliich liave obstinately with- 
stood and gain-said liis word. But peradventure 
they will lay this against me, and; say that experi- 
ence doth show how that such men, as call themselves 
follow'ers of the Gospel, regard not your Grace’s com- 
mandment, neither set by your proclamation; and 
that was well proved by these persons, which of late 
were punished in London fur keeping such books as 
your Grace had proliibited by proclamation : and so 
like as they reganled not this, so they will not regard 
or esteem other your Grace’s laws, statutes, or,, or#’ 
nances. But this is but a crafty persuasion. F^f jour 
Grace knowetli that there is no man living, specially 
that loveth worldly promotion, that is so fooUsb to. 
set forth, promote, or enhance his enemy whereby 
he should be let of his worldly pleasures and flesldy 
desires ; but rather he will seek all the ways possible 
that he can, utterly to coolbjund, destroy, and put 
him out of the v ay. And so. as concerning your last 
proclamation proJi’Iiitiiig' such Ixxdcs, tlie very true 
cause of it, and . > icf couu.sollors (as men say, and of 
Likebhood it sfio;'! • be) were they, whose evil living 
and clokod hyj - crisy these brKjks uttered and dis- 
closed. And howbeit that there were three or four, 
that would have had th(f Scripture to go forth in 
Buglish, yet it happened, there (as it is evermore 
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seen) ^at * the most part overcometh the better : ’ and 
go it might be, that these men did not t^e this pro- 
damation as yours, but as theirs set forth in your 
name, and they have done many times more, which 
hath put this your realm in great hindrance and 
trouble, and brought it in great penury ; and more 
would have done, if God had not mercifuDy provided 
to bring your Grace to knowledge of the falsehood 
of the privy treason, which their head and captain 
was about ; and be ye sure, not without adherents, 
if the nmtter be duly searched. For what marvel is 
it, that they being so nigh of your counsel, and so 
fe miliar with your lords, should provoke both your 
Grace and them to prohibit these books, which before 
by their own authority have forbidden the New 
Testament, under pain of everlasting damnation: 
for such is their manner, to send a thousand men to 
hell, ere they send one to God; and yet the New 
Testament (and so I think by the other) was mwkly 
offered to every man, that would and could, to amend 
it if th«« were any fault.’ 

* , * •* ♦ * 

— * I pray to God, that your Grace — may be found a 
faithful minister of his gilts, and not a ‘ Defender of 
his Faith; V for he wUl not have it defended by man 
or man’s power, but by his word only, by the which 
he hath everinore defended it, and that by a way far 
above man’s power or reason, as all the stories of the 
BiWe make mention.’ 
jin..o Domini, 1530, 1 die Decemhrit. 


His peculiarity of preaching and composition is 
''^ell marked by the subjoined passage.* 

* The customary subjects of senaoas at this period, it should 
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— * We be many preachers here fai England, and we 
preach many long sermons ; yet the peojde will not 
repent, nor convert, Tliis was the fruit, the effect, 
and the good, that his (Jonas’) sermon did, that all 
the whole city at his preaching converted, and 
amended their evil loose living, and did penance in 
sackcloth. And yet here in this sermon of Jonas is 
no great ciiriousness, no great clerkliness, no great 
affectation of w’ords, nor painted eloquence : it was 
none other but, Adhuc quadraginta dieSy et Nhieve 
subvertetur: ‘ Yet fen-ty days, Nineve subvertetur, 
and Nineveh shall l)e destroyed ; ’ it was no more. 
This was no great curious sermon ; but this was a 
nipping sermon, a pinching sermon, a biting sermon: 
it had a full bite ; it was a nipping sermon, a rough 
sermon, and a sliort biting sermon. Do you not here 
marvel, that these Ninevites cast not Jonas in prison, 
that they did not revile him, nor rebuke him ? They 
did not revile him, nor rebuke him : but God g»vr 
them grace to hear him, and to convert and amend 
at his preaching. A strange matter, so noble a 
to give place to one man’s sermon ! Now, England 
cannot a!>ide this gear; they cannot be content it) 
hear (4od’s minister, and his threatening fw’ their 
sins, though the sermon l#e never so good, though it 
be never so true. It is a naugfity fellow, a seditious 
fellow ; he inaketh trounle and reliellion in the realm, 
he laeketh disi retion. 

— ‘ Here is now an argument, to prove the matter 

be renienibc! eel, i legendary tales of fioinU and martyrs, al- 
ways inert* !lblc ar /) common jy ridiculous ; or miracles wrought 
p' favour of transubstuntiation, and other doctrines of the llonibi 
church. To Crannier and La|iiner, in a great measure, we art 
indebted for the introduction of plain and rational discourses into 
|i)e Irmglish pulpit. 
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against the preachers. Here was preaching against 
covetousness ail the last year in Lent, and the next 
summer foiloiwed rebellion : Ergo^ preaching against 
covetousness was the cause of the rebellion. A goodly 
aigument! Here now I remember an argument of 
master More’s, which he bringeth in a liodc that he 
made against Bilney ; and here, by the M'ay, I will tell 
you a merry toy. Master More Avas once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to try out (if it might 
be) what was the cause of Goodwin Sands, and the 
shelf that stopped up Sand rich .Haven. Thither 
cometh master More, and callwh the country afore 
him, such as were thought to Ije men of experience, 
and men that could of likelihood best certify him of 
that matter concerning the stopping of Sandmeh 
Haven. Among others, came in before him an old 
man with a Avhite head, and one that was thought 
to be little less than a hundred j-ears old. WTien 
master Mwe saw tliis aged man, he thought it ex- 
pedient to hear him say his mind in this matter ; for 
being so old a man, it was likely that he knew most 
of any nmn in that presence and company. So 
master More called this old aged man unto him, 
and said'; Father (said he) tell me, if you can, what 
is the cauae of this gix'at arising of the sands and 
shelves hercalmut this haven, the which stop it up, 
that no shi])s can arrive liere ? Ye are the eldest man 
I can espy in all tliis company ; so that, if any man 
can tell any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say 
mo .t to it, or at leastwise more than any man here 
assembled.” “ Yea forsooth, good master (quoth this 
old man) for I am Avell nigh a hundred year- old, 
and no man here in this company any thing near 
unto mine age.” “ Well then (quoth master More) 
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how say you in this matt^ ? What yo|i tq be 

the cause of these shelves and flats* that stop up 
Sandwich Haven?” £'01*800111* sir (quadh he) I am 
an old man. I thiuk* tliat Tenterton>Steepile is the 
cause of Goodwin Sands. For 1 am an old man, sir 
(quoth he) and 1 may remember the bnilding of 
Tenterton-Steeple, and I may remember when tliere 
was no steeple at all there. And, before that Tenteri 
ton-Steeple was in building, there was no manner (rf 
speaking of any flats or sands, that stopped the haven; 
and, therefore, I think that Tenteiton-Steeple is the 
cause of the destr((|^ing and decay of Sandwich 
Haven.” And so, to my purpose, is preaching of CJod’s 
word the cause of retx'Uion, as Tenterton-Steeple was 
cause -that Sandwich Haven is decayedj ’ 

Another shoi-t passage may amuse the reader. 

— ‘ I waiTant you, there was many a jolly daras^j^ 
that time in Bethlem, yet amongst tliem all there 
was not one found, that would humble hersgjf m 
much, as once to go see poor Mary in the stablpt.tm4 
to comfort her. No, no; they were too fine tojitllht 
such pains. 1 warrant you they had their brasiflets, 
and vcrdingals, and were tiimincd with all manner 
of fine and costly raiment : like as there lie many now 
a-days amongst us, wliich study nothing else but 
how they may devise fine raiment, and in the mean 
season they sufler poor Mary to lie in the stable; 
that is to say, the po<jr j»eople of Gkid they sufler ta 
perish for lack of nf'C'.‘'Jsaries. 

‘ But what was I'cr swaddling clothes, wherein she 
laid the King of ! leaven and Earth ? No doubt, it 
was p<ior gear. Fenadventure it was her kerchcr, 
which she took from her head, or such like g®*’’ 
ibr,.4\(lunk Mary had not &uch fine linetto 
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QOttrinuned up, as our women be iiow>a4^s. 1 
indeed, Moiy had never a verdingal *, for she 
used no such superfliuties, as our fine damsels do now* 
a-days: for, in the old times, women were content 
uitb honest and simple garments. Now they have 
found out these round-abouts ; they were not invented 
then : the devil was not so cunning to make such 
gear; he found it out afterward: therefore Mary 
had it not. I will say this, and yet not judge other 
folks’ hearts, but only speak after daily appearance 
and experience : no doubt it is nothing but a token 
of pride to wear, such verdingals, and therefore I 
think that every godly woman should set them aside. 
It WHS not for nought, that St. Paul advertised all 
women to give^a good example of sadness, soberness, 
end godliness, in setting aside all wantonness and 
pride. And he speaketh of such manner of pride, as 
was used in his time : non tortis crinibus^ ‘ not with 
laying out the hair artificially : ’ non plicaturd capillo~ 
rtm, ‘ not with laying out the tussocks.’ I doubt not 
but if yerdingals had been used at that time, St. Paul 
would have spoken against them too, like as he spake 
against other things, which women used at that time 
to show their wantonness and fimlishness. Therefore, 
as I said before, seeing that G()d ahhorreth all pride 
(and verdingals are nothing else, but an instrument of 
pride) I would M^ish that women would follow the 
counsel of St. Paul, and set aside such gorgeous ap- 
pxiel, and rather study to please tiod, than to set 
Iheir mind upon pride : or else, when they will not 
fidlow the counsel of St. Paul, let them scrape out 
those words, wherewith he fewbiddeth them '.heir 
pi’oudness ; otherwise, the words of St. Paul will con- 
^^tn them at the last Ay- I say no more; wise 
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folks will do wisely. The words of St. Paul me not 
written for nothing: if they will do after his mind, 
they must set aside their foolish verdingals ; hut if 
they will go forward in their foolishness and pride, 
the reward, which they shall have at the end, shall 
not be taken from them.’ 


As a specimen of his I.atinity, the first part of his 
^eply to the ‘ Epistola Gulielmi Sherwodi adverm 
Dominum Latimcrum Expost tUatoria' is here in- 
serted. In this classical piece of vituperation, Lafimer 
ha.s been charged (among other crimes) with gross per- 
sonalities in his Discoui*ses, particularly against the 
Romish clergy, and with having derogated from the 
primacy of St. Peter. Ilis answer begins : 

* Salutem plurimam. 

‘ Non erjuidcm su?n ego vel adeb feroi^ quod 
sciam, xir item exhnie, ut ab homine Christvtno 
Christiane admoncri molestb Jeram; vel adeb in- 
sensatus, et a communi sensu alienus ( ni Jailor) ut 
me prius sugillatum Juisse abs te et inter pocula, 
neque semel sugillatum, quam admonitum, imo nee 
admonitum tandem, sed acerrimb potius redargu- 
turn, sed convinis et niendaciis malt habit um potius, 
sed calumniis imqa [f/tetum potius, sed Jalsb con- 
demnat urn potius. const anter probem- Quod si tuts 
hisce hto Is pro illarurn jure et mei aninii ductu 
ego jai l respvndereni — Sed cohibeo me, ne duw 
Conor tuo rnorho mederi, bilern tibi moveam, homtnt 
vel citra stimulum (ut jirce se J’erunt lit eree) 
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quam ofmftet bUioto* Imb det tttrique Detts, quod 
ipse utrique n6tit commodi fore., et 'miki videlicet 
vel in mediis calumniis patientiam Christ iano ho- 
mine dignam, et tibi judicium aliquando tarn rec- 
tum, qndtn nunc habes zelum tuopte marte benh 
fervidum. Conducibilius, opinor, fuerit sic orare, 
quam ejusmodi criminationi apologiam parare, quam 
et ego jam negotiosior sum pro condone mihi pe- 
rendie dicendd, qudm ut commodi possim respon- 
ders ; et mendaciora sint tua omnia, quhn ut jure 
debeam ea cottfutare. Sed ut paucis tamen mu It is, 
si fieri possit, satisfadam ; primttm operee pretium 
fuerit in medium ttatuere, et quid ego disi, et quid 
tu ex diet is collegisti. Coilegisti quidern mult a, veluti 
sanguinem e si/ice colligendo cxcussurus. Sed sic est 
affectus, uti video, erga me tuus \^animus~\, quern 
ob rabiem ejusdem agre ndsti dissimulare. Esto ; 
dixerim ego ‘ omnes Papas, omnes Episcopos, Vica- 
rios, Rectoresque omnes, per ostium non intrantes, 
sed ascendent es aliunde, fares et la t rones esse.' Dum 
sic dixi, £x introitu et ascensu, non ex personis et 
titulis, cum Christo sum rem metitus. Ilinc tu 
tud Minerva coliigis, omnes Papas, omnes Epts- 
copos, Ficarios, Rectoresque omnes, simplidter fares 
esse, saltern sic me dirisse. Num justa hie ( mi 
Jrater) collectio? An non juste in tc quadret iUud 
Pauli ad Romanos ? “ Sic uiunl nos dicere, sic 
tnali loquuutur de nobis, sed quorum dumnatio justa 
est," inquit: ct tamen justius vidcri possunt ex Paulo 
colLgisse adversarii, quam tu ex me. Jam si idem 
Dei verbum nunc quod priun^ nufiic ivinus l^co 
gratum accept umquCy quisquis interim Alit inter 
*^erbi fuerit ; nonne et cadem danuntio calumnia- 
tor es ministri munc qnre ohm? Longl^ interest^ 

5 
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^Os * omnes per ostium non intrantes fures essty u 
• omnes simpliciter fures esse* Sed unde {qua:so) dum 
ego dico * omnes per ostium non intrantes fures essey 
videor tibi dicer e * omnes simpliciter fures esse?' susi 
forti plerique omnes mdentur tibi^ aliunde ascen- 
derey et non per ostium intrare ? Quod si senserisy 
at nolito dicerey si sapis {sapis autcm plurimiim) 
guod scntis. Cum quanto enim id dixeris tuo 
periculo, ipse videris : et nisi id senseris, cur per 
Deum immortalem ego non possum dicere ‘ omnes esse 
fures, qui per ostium non intrantes ascendant 
aliunde, quibuscunque interim tituHs splendescant,' 
nisi videar tibi dicere stutim ‘ omnes ad unum fures 
esse et turn qua te potius cepit dementia, dum sic 
colligiSy et plures fures quam pastoj^cs colligcndo 
essefeceris, Nam veils noUs verum est quod ego 
dixiy 7iempe ‘ quotquot per ostium non intrant, sed 
aliunde ascendimt, fures et latrones esse, sea 
Papa sell Episcopi fuerint. Quare dum sic in 
ipso exorbitas limine, quo quorstim attinet reliquh 
exafninare ? Sed age, hoc tibi arridet pluiumim, quhd 
Pharisai sunt tarn tecte a Christo reprehensi, ct 
non palam : quornodo turn non dispHcebit ^ regionc 
tibi acerhissima ilia, simul et apertissima crimi- 
natio, in os et corani turba illis ohjecta “ Va vohis 
Scriba ct Pharisai ! " hppoo'ita ubi 7iominati tax- 
ant ur? Sed * Chris t ns’ inquis, ‘ Deus erat, pervi- 
caciam cordis conspicatus : tu verb homo paten- 
tium intuitor, non /ucfitiiDn rimator.’ Sum sanh 
homo {uti diets) 'u. quod citra tuam operamjam olim 
habeo exploratun homo {inquam) sunt, non labem 
in alieno corde delitescent cm, sed vitam omnibus 
patentem et expositam intuitus ; adebque exfruett- 
pus cognoscens, quos Christus admonuit exf'uctibus 
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cognoscendos: ipstem guorundam •oivendi genus liben^, 
ter damnans denigucy quod in sacris Uteris sacris* 
que interpretibus damnatum toties cohiperio; nihil 
id quidem moratus, qucecunque ipsum amplectuntur 
persona : quod dum ego facioy neque cordium late- 
bras ultcrihs penetroy nonne immeritb abs te repre- 
hendor ? qui rwn homo mecumy sed plus quam homo 
es, dum mei animi emphasim melius ndsti per arro- 
gantianiy quam egomet novi; utpote qui non sat 
habes qua dico novisse, sed qua sentio nondum dicta 
noverisy abditisshna cordis mei penitissime rimatuSy 
ne non scire in te ipsum compcteret, quod in me tor- 
qucre molituses; nimiruyn noli ante tempusjudicarcy 
noli condemnare, at discus quam oportet mendacem 
non esse immcmorem, ne proprio j'orsan gladio ju- 
guletur, et in J'oxeam incidat ipse quam struxerat 
altcri. Natn dum ego pronuncio \furcs essCy quot- 
(juot per ostium non intrantes ascendunt aliunde^ 
tibi non verba solum audienti, sed et eorculum meum 
coiitemplanti onines ad unurn Jures esse pronuntio, 
excepto me ipso videlicet et aUi.s vicce farina homi- 
nibus nescio {Inquis) quos. ISed quis ilium fecit ex- 
cept ionem, nisi tu, qui eognoscens occulta cordium sic, 
inquis, sensisse videris? Sed tibi sic sensisse videor, 
cui et dixisse videor, quod {ut liquidissimb constat) 
neutiquam dixi. Sed tibi pcculiare est alios d cordis 
intuitu prohibere, ut ipse intuearis solus quicquid 
est in corde, acic videlicet tarn persptraci, ut videas 
in cordc quod in corde nondum est natum : id quod 
ibifovis, dum quod ego de eeclcsiu recti' dixi, tu tuo 
niore calumniaris iniqui ; quasi ego, ./.tod ad usum 
eluvium attinet, aquassem omnes cun. Petro, *. hn 
ne unum quidem verbuvi de eluvium notestate sit 
fUctumj imb ne cogit at unr quidem, neque Petri pri- 
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ptatui derogatma, ut ctijus nulla sit facta mentio. Sed 
tu pro tuo candore sic colligis, dum ego nil aliud 
qticim admonui auditores ecclesiam Christi super pe. 
tram non super arenam fundatam: ne mortudjide 
plus satis hcereant) turn perituri et portis inferorun 
Joidissimk cessuri; sed Jidem operibus ostendant,tum 
demum vitam (cternam habituri. Quid ego minus 
qudm omnes Christianos, ut ego sum, sacerdotes 
dixerim esse ? Sed oculatissimi sunt invidi ad cob 
ligendum quod venantur. Nonne hie optimo jure 
cogor nonnihil Christiana! caritatis in tuo pectore 
desiderare ? Qui, dum nescis cnqfutare quod dice, 
miris inodis mihi impingis quod possis conj'utare. 
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STEPHEN GARDINER, 

BISHOP OF WINCHESTER * 


[ 1483 — 1555 .] 


Stephen GARDINIvU, the chief contriver and 
instrument of the religious j)evsec‘otions in the reign 
of Queen Mary, is sui)pose(l to have IxHai the natural 
son of Lionel WiHville, Bisliop of S{ilisl)urv and bro- 
ther to Elizabeth, tlie Queen of Echvar^l l\\ That 
prelate, in order to conceal his incontinence from tlie 
world, married liis concubine when pregnant to one 
of his menial servanis, whose name was (iardiner, 
and who thus became the reputed fatJier (jf her ( liild. 
fie was born a])out the year at Bury St. Ed- 

mund’s in Suffolk ; and in pr<)ccss of time became 
a student at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, w here he first 
distinguislied hiinstif by his skill in Greek, his ele- 
gance in speaking and writing Ciceronian Latin, 
and his rapid progr<\ss in geneial learning. ^M'ter- 
ward, confining himself exclusively to tlie study of 
the civil and canon law\ he was in 1521 honoui’ed 
wit’ , the degree of LL. 1). ; and his higli academical 
Imputation recominciiding him to tl: notice of the 

* Authorities. Herbert*^ IJ/c of' flen>y Bu-nePs 

ific R^ormation^ Diographia Brit, mica^ and British 
biography, » 
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filost illustrious men at court,' particularly Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk and Cardinal Wolsey, he was by 
the latter taken into his family in .the capacity of 

5, the King paying a visit to the Cardinal, 
found Gardiner emjiloyed in drawing the plan of a 
treaty of alliance with Francis I., which had been 
projected by his employer ; and on peiiising it, was so 
struck with his poliJ;ical talents, that from this time 
he received him into his confidence, and as a proof 
of it sent him to Home in 1528 to negociate the 
famous divorce. Edward Fox, Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Almoner to his Majesty, 
was joined in the commission ; only as second how- 
ever to Gardiner, who was esteemed the best civilian 
in England, and stiled by Wolsey in his credential- 
lettei-s to the Poj)e, ‘ Pninaiy Seci’etary of the most 
Secret Councils.’ 

When the embassadors arrived at Ovieto, where 
the Pope then residetl, Gardiner m ith great freedom 
of language represented to his I loliness (Clement VII.) 
the risk he ran of losing England by playing a double 
game, and how much injury he would do to ^olsey, 
if he dLsappointed his expectations. By this m^^od he 
succeeded in obtaining, what his instructions r^fuired, 
a new commission for tiying the cause in England, 
directed to W<;lsey and CamjK'ggio. 

The account of thir negociation, which Fox car- 
ri^ home w'ith hio , ’liglily delighted the King and 
Anne Boleyn; hi the Pope Ixiing taken ill, Wolsey 
^nt desf/a*ch(’s : i Gardiner, desiring him to wait 
the cv( i,l, and lo exert him.self in .sup|)orting his in- 
terest with the; Cajclinals, that in the event of that 
ll^late’s death he might *be elected his suojessor. 


Secretary 
In 152 
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The recdireay ' hf ihis Holiness for a time put 'ha 
end to his intrigues. Another service Gardiner , 
rendered to Wolsey during his embassy, which was 
peailiarly grateful to him : he reconciled Pope 
to the endowing of his two colleges, at Oxford 
and at Ipswich, out of the revenues of the smaller 
monasteries. Finding Clement, howe>^r (as his en- 
voy assured him) determined not to sanction the 
divorce, Henry recalled Gardiner from Rome, in 
order to avail himself of his talents in the manage- 
ment of his cause iK'fore the legatine court. 

Upon his return, the archdeaconry of Norfolk 
was bestowe<I upon him in loS*) by Nyx Bishop of 
Norwich, for whom he had obtained some favours 
from the Pojje.^ This appears to have lK*(;n his first 
preferment in the church. In his temporal career, he 
made a more rapid progress ; for the King, having con- 
stant occasion for his services, made him Secretary 
of State. when Campeggio the year following 

referred the decision of the matter to Rome, Gardiner 
(who had, foi^|ome time, been blaster of Trinity-Hall) 
ill conjunction with Fox finind out Ci’anmer, and 
having engaged him to write in favour of Henry’s 
ivishes undertook to manage tlie University of Cam- 
hridge, so as to procure their declaration on tlie royal 
side, after Cranmer’s book should have apjieared in 
it’s support.*^ 


For these exertions, his Sovereign amply rewarded 
him with ecclesiastical preferments : in the spring of 
the year 1531, lie was installed Archdeacon of 


Gardiner wiahed to take to hhaself the cr.'dit of Criin- ler’s 
judgement ; but Fox, who had cs^eiUTcd witli him in soliciting 
‘h more ingenuously informad U^iKI||Kof it's true source. 

VOL. I. „ 
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Leicester, upon which he resigned the archdcacomy 
of Norfolk ; and in the September following, he also 
vacated the former in favour of his coadjutor Dr. Fox 
who became subsequently Bishop of Hereford- In 
November, he was consecrated Bishop of Winchester. 

Dr. Gardiner, it appears, was not apprised upon 
this occasion of the intention of Henry, who would 
sometimes rate him soundly, and, at the instant he 
bestowed on him the vacant see, put him in mind of 
it. 1 have often,” said he, squared w ith you, 
Gardiner (a word he used for these kind of rebukes)^' 
but I love you never tlie worse, as the bishopric I 
give you w ill convince you.” 


'* Henry bad another practice, which he c;;)illcd * whetting;’ 
ibis was scolding with pen, ink, and paper, and when some of 
Gardiner’s friends saw letters addressed to him of this d^crip* 
tion, they concluded he was a ruined man ; but he, who^knew 
the King’s temper, w:is in no pain upoi\ that account ; to dsehis 
own words, he folded it up in the matter, and bore it patiently.” 
He has himself related an incident indeed, which happening while 
he was yet but imperfectly acquainted with his royal master, 
caused him great annoyance. Having been joined in commission 
with the Earl of Wiltshire upon some affair, which had not been 
managed to his Majesty’s satisfaction, he owns that * he was quite 
confounded by the coarse and violent reprimand, which he re- 
ceived in his collegue’s presence.’ Jk'fbre they separated how- 
ever, Henry took him aside, and told him that, ‘ though he could 
not take such a liberty with the Earl, he was quite as angry with 
the one as tl.e otfur.* 

When Wolsey, lO consefiucnce of the loss of liis capricious 
Sovereign’s favour ^ .is tailing from his high station, he is said 
to have had recour. < to the mediation of Jiis old servant Gar- 
jfoer; but- great pains have been used to prove that 

the iSecj»ctary Wu.> not ungrateful, it may still reasonably be 
doubted, whether his exertions upon the occasion were either 
very active, or very sincere. The earnest, hum|de, and even 
terms, in which the disgr&ed Cardinal entrca^dllis inter 
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In 15S3, the new Prelate sat with Dr. Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he declared the 
marriage of Katharine with the King null and void. 
During the same year, he was sent to Marseilles, 
that he miglit wat(*h over the interview between 
the French King and the Pope ; and Bonner, who 
had been despatched after him with the appeal of 
Henry and Cranmer to the next Ceneral Council 
Lawfully assembled, complained bitterly (we find, in a 
letter to Cromw^cdl) of liis haughty and stubborn 
temper, whicli as his power increased, broke forth 
into acts of brutal ( ruelty. 

Upon his return to England he was injoined, not 
only with the other Bishops to ac know ledge the King 
as supreme head ¥)f thec hiirch, but also to defend his 
suprcinac)". This dcTc'iu'c he pn])lis}ied, under the 
title, De Vera ObcdientiiU ‘ Of True Olnalience/ 
He never 4lidec*d declined vindic-ating Henry's pro- 
ceedings in the Inisinc'ss (»f his divorce, his subse- 
quent rrttlfeltlage, oi bi^ rcuumciation of the dominion 
of the see of Rome : but be w as an areli-dissemblcr ; 
as he was, all the while*, strongly attached to every 
superstition of tlu* Ronusli cluireii. 

In 1535, w hen Cranmer, who bad bc gini a provin- 
cial visitation, sent a monition to him, a(a]iunntmg 
him that he should insjic'ct the dioc c'se of Wineliestc r, 
^ left no artifice imattemjited to eviidc the threatened 


ccsslor, and his continiiiilly plying him through ‘ his trusty 
friend ’ Cromwell witli letters, must he allowed to place Gardi- 
^er’s zeal in at least a problematical light. W’ni-cy’s temporary 
J’t*prieve ma}*^, indeed, inofre probably bo refers c-d to some >ni- 
Punction or compassion tnfiucncing the King’s breast iii benalf 
® his old favourite, than to aW very warm solicitations of his 
new one. 
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scrutiny : and, in the following year, he opposed with 
no less earnestness the Metropolitan’s petition to the 
King for a new translation of the Bible, as well as 
Cromwell’s design of forming a religious league with 
the princes of Giermany.* 

In 1538, he was sent embassador with Sir Henry 
Knevet to the German Diet, where he is allowed to 
have acquitted himself admirably, in regard to his 
commission ; but he was suspected of holding a secret 
correspondence with the Roman Pontiff, in order to 
re-introduce the papal authority into his native coun- 
tiy. This suspicion was farther confirmed when, 
upon his retuiTi, he advised the King to exert him- 
self zealously in the prosecution of the ‘ Sacramen- 
tai-ians,’ or lieretics denying the rual presence: in 
consequence of w'hich, one John Lamljert, a school- 
master (according to Burnet, ** a learned and 
good man") charged with having committed to 
writing lus arguments against transubstantiation, 
was accused Ixjforc Craiimer and Lathner. By 
these prelates, however, lie would have Iieen screened 
from prosecution, had he not unfortunately appealed 
to the King. Gardiner, improving the opportunity, 
prevailed upon Henry to try him in jierson. Cpo" 
this occasion the roy'al judge first, and after him 
Cranmer, attempted io prove the doctrine of the 
Real Preser/e Ji’oni Scripture. The Piiiuat^ 
was followe<l hy fianliner, and eight other bi- 
shops; and tht victim, overawed and exhausted 

by a di. [uitali \ of five hum’s, was soon afterward 


* About this time, likewise, he went on a second embas^ ^ 
France, and procured the banishment of llcginaUl Fole> ^ 

Exeter, from that kingdoiul 
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burnt in Smithiield with circumstances of uncommon 
barbarity* 

In 1539, Gardiner gave a fresh instance of his 
persecuting spiiit ; by advocating the act of the Six 
Articles, commonly called the " Bloody Statute,’ when 
it was before the House of Lords. His subsequent 
conduct, indeed, leaves but little doubt of the truth 
of the accusation, brought against him l>y Avriters of 
the first ^ authority , that he framed all those articles 
himself; and he certainly was extremely earnest 
in their support in the Upper House, where they 
were vigorously opposed by Cranmer and Cromw ell. 
To him, iilso, the death of Dr. Robert Barnes, 
w^lio with two others Avas burnt shoilly afterward,^ 
is with reason ^attributed : as he Avas first imprisoned 
on account of a sermon, in which he had arraigned 
the conduct of this sanguinary Prelate. 

Upon disgrace of Cromwell, Gardiner Avas 
elected CU^^icellur of Cambridge. In tliis high situa- 
tion, he^ gaye a melancholy proof of his bigoted at- 
tacliineiit jtil^c'xisting customs : for upon Cheke’s at- 
tempting to introduce his improved pronunciation of 
Greek into that iiniA^ersity, he immediately by a dic- 
tatorial edict prohibited the innovation,’ as he termed 
it, under the severest penalties.! In vain Cheke al- 

* Tlirec pdpists were at the same time hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for denying the King’s supremacy. Upon which a 
Frenchman remarked, * that they had a stran .^e way of managing 
blatters in England ; for those who were Ibr the Pope w ere 
han^ ed, and those who were against him w ere burnt ! ’ 

t How far tlie pronimciation in questimi ’'ad been vitiated, 
*'uay be inferred from a passage ip the (’har*eellor’s ^tandatc: 

f, eiet f*, ab i so7io nc diytinguiio : tant nn in orthof^ aphid 
^onum servaio, H, i, v, uno expn lito. The learned, 

he added, were more likely to corrii|ii| the sound of letters, than 
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leged the authority of Erasmus, and other learned 
foreigners, and observed that ‘ he was merely solicit, 
ous to vindicate the tnith.’ His powerful opponent 
exclaimed. 

Quill non morlalia pectora cogit 
Vcri qiicurcndi Jitmes 

aticl injoincd him not to be the cause of removinfj 
‘ an evil well-[)lar('(l/ Truth, however, at lenj^li 
prevailed over official tyranny, and the neW^ method 
was gradually received in the Universities and 
throughout the kingdom. 

Ifis next step w as to dc'cry the* new translation of 
the Bible, which had been jiiiblishcHl by Cromwell's 
authority in lof3(), and Avas bionght before the con- 
vocation to be exarniiuHl soon afti’r his death. Gar- 
diner condemned it as deflective, and meanly quibbled 
nj)on many Latin wordsin the New Testament^ Avhiiii 
as he {iretendcil, could not be translated with proper 
dignity, and must the refore he continued in Latlff t 
Thus the delay of ihc' royal sanction was oI)taiticd, 
and (’rannier n as oblig<Ml to move tin' King to have 
the [loaisal (S it referred to the tAvo Univ'crsities. 

In lo in, Ciardiner n as one of the (Commissioners 

the unlcarncil; being wont to Iiave so much regard to euphony, 
or the giac(.‘f‘iilut .'S of the »uikI of wools. Clickc liad ohjecttil 
that, upon the old sy&tem, ‘lliere was no ditiercnce betw'ccMi Pesh- 
lence and lamine' ( a ul Aifjuoc,). Ihit it was change oi any 

kind, that (jrardiiu ’ "'aided as dangerous; and lie rejoincil 
wdth warmth, lJU mo. ihiis nutiquis^ verbis verb pnesentifnis, ct 
mullb uiafr/^ sojrls. 

* ‘ Wlir.t docs the appetite of discovering truth impel the 
human hrea.-t to liare? ' • 

\ In the Vulgate Version. 

% Two of the words, indiscriminately taken, will convince lh<? 
reader of the poverty of thsi arSfice: "PenUentittf Adoraic* 
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appointed to negotiate a peace with Scotland, and 
also a treaty of marriage between the young Queen 
of Scotland and Edward Prince of Wales. *But 
these affairs of state did not divert his attention from 
his two favourite points; the persecuting of those 
whom he called ‘ Heretics,’ and preventing the pro- 
gress of what was stiled ‘ the New Learning,’ which 
consisted chiefly in accpiiring such a skill in the 
Greek language as enabled men to read the primi- 
tive Fatliers, and thus to discover the innovations 
of tlie Romish church. Ac(‘ordingly, this year he 
lodged an information against some Protestants at 
Windsor, and moved the King in council to grant 
a cornmission to sc'arcli suspc'cted hf)iises for here- 
tical hooks; iij consoi|uence of nhich, four |)ersons 
were apjnx'lunided, thri*e of v\ hom were subsequently 
condemned and fiurnt. 

After his infamous attempt liowever to ruin Arch- 
bishop ( Vanfner,^ n hich took place about this time, 
Henry hegail to conceive a had opinion of him ; and 
a circumstance s|K‘edily occurred, which proved that 
in liis heart he wIsIumI for tlie restoration of the 
Popes authority. In 1544 German Gardiner, his 
relation, c hief confident, and jmvatc' secretary, was 
tried, condemnt'd, and exc’c'uted, for having denied 
the King’s, supremacy, flis Majc'sty naturally con- 
cluding upon this occ'asion, that (lardiner himself 
must secretly harbour the same se])timents, had de- 
termined to scMid him to the Tower: hut the Bishop 
apprised of his design, and kno\\ ing that he loved 
sin4‘erity, went to him, and upon his knees craved his 
pardon, promising for tlu future to he a new in in. 

* for the particulars, sec tlijR prelate^ Life in this Volume. 
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He succeeded in his application: and in 154$ 
was despatched to Flanders on an embassy to the 
Emperor, to arrange a league between Chmrles, 
Francis I., and Henry. This opportunity Cranmer 
was anxious to improve, by persuading the King to 
abolish some of the most ridiculous ceremonies of the 
existing worship; but Gardiner having received in- 
telligence of the project, assured his Sovereign, that 
he should certainly fail in liis negotiation, if any 
innovations were suffered in the English church. 
Upon his return in 1546 the |)ersecution, which 
had abated during his alisence, was renewed with 
additional cruelty. His associate in tliis bloody bi- 
gotry was the Chancellor Wriothesley, who when 
the Lieutenant of the Tower refused to tortui'c a 
lady* any longer, had the brutal inhumanity to 
throw off his gown, and draw the rack hirasell', till 
he left her almost lifeless. »■ 

But Gardiner, with higher ambition, aimed at 
no less than a royal victim, Queen Katharine Pari’. 
Tliis lady favouiTd Cranmer, and the friends of the 
Reformation, which rendered Jier extremely obnoxious 
to the Popish party. And, in the last year of Henry’s 
life, they had nearly accomplished her destruction: 
for after an argument jiertinaciously held by her in 
favour of the new opinion*, Henry in the presence of 
Gardiner exclaimed with warmth ; “ A good hear- 
ing it is, when women nccome such clerks, and a 
thing much to my cotmort, to come in mine old age 


* As this courager . woman, whose name was Ayscougb, 
fused to criminate the Duchess of Suffolk, and other ladies of 
the court, she expiated soon afterward for her own ‘ heretical 
opiaiiips in the dames. * 
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to hG taught by my wife ! ” The Bishop, with equal 
subtilty and malice aggravating her offence, insinu- 
ated, that ‘ he and his friends could make gi'eat dis- 
coveries against her Majesty, if they were not held 
in awe by her faction.’ By such arts he prevailed 
upon the King to sign an order for her arrest ; but 
the Chancellor, to whom it was entrusted, ha|)pen- 
ing to drop it out of his lx)som, it was immediately 
carried to the Queen ; who so wrought upon her 
husband’s affections, as not only to dispel his sus- 
picions, but Jilso to excite in his breast a resent- 
ment against Gardiner, whieJi he never afterward 
laid aside. 

Gardiner, however, still continued about the couii; 
and though iq^pn Henry’s (U^ath he had the mollifica- 
tion to find himself excluded from the regency,* he 
ceased not to importime the Protector by letters, dis- 
suading him fi’om making any alterations in religion 
during the minority. But Somerset and Cranmer 
had now begun to take measun s for completing the 
Reformation : among othei-s, a royal visitation w^ai 
set on foot, and the 1 lomilies w ere appointed to be 
read in all churches. At the same time, Erasmus’ 
jiaraphrase of the New I’estarnent was translated 
into English, and a copy ordered to be kept in every 
parish. Gaidiner’s opposition to these proceedings 
was so strenuous, that he w as cited to apjiear before 
the Council in Septemlx^r 1547. wiu u' he was ac- 
cused of having written letters to that hoard, and of 

* Henry, on being reminded by Sir Anto))\ Arowne (a great 
briend of the Bishop) of this omission, Hole your 

peace: I remembered him well enough, and of good pu.pose 
have I left; him out. For surely, if he were my testament, 
and one of you, he would cumber y^'U all ; and you should never 
*’nlchim, he is of so troublesome a nalm ed' 
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ha\anj^ uttered many things in contempt of the exist- 
ing visitation ; in confirmation of which, he then re- 
fused to receive the Homilies, or to pay any obedi- 
ence to the King s visitors in his diocese. Upon this, 
he was committed a close prisoner to the Fleet, where 
he was undoubtedly treated with injproper severity.* 
He was released ho^vever in Deceinher, at the end 
of the sessions of juirliament, and immediately re- 
paired to his diocese. 

Here he opposed, to tlie utmost of liis power, the 
preachers sent down by the Council to inculcate the 
principles of the Reformation : in some places. order- 
ing tin* rectors to (!eny them the use of their pulpits; 
in others, ascending himself heiore tliem, and warn- 
ing the congregations to Ix'wai'c of J^heir doctrines. 
Complaints being transmitted tf) coiiit of his con- 
duct, he was in 1548 again brought before the 
Council; and afi<r receiving a reprimand, confined 
to his ov/n house till he had given satisfaction, 
b}" delivering before his Majesty a discourse, vitli 
respect trj the rnatti’r f>f which he was to be di 
retted by Sir W illiam ( Veil. But in the execution 
of thi.^ injunction I’ar from giving tin? satisfiiction re- 
quired, wlii It* Ik '«:< i;no\vK‘dg( d the King’s supremacy, 
he dt*nied that tif tiu* regency, and spoke contemptu- 
ously oi the Council: up.ai which he was sent to the 
TowtT the next and Kintiinual a prisoner for the 
remainder t>i‘ tin* .<*i iA Fdward V I. f 

^ Ill’s iirpri- ir.m'V < iulecd, waj> itself illegal, as he had rot 
been iodic iai’y ^:coivi ’ d of a» y crime. 

-f Vviicii ilu! Proft * forts di: grace was projected, his enen lies 
thought that they could not c’lnploy a more skilful person than 
(larchncr to draw up the articles ^of impcaclnncnt against him. 
and liaving per formed this Hvrvlcc, he naturally expected rc- 
IcOAO from the new (’ouncil; but he was disappointed 
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The conferences which he held with the Lords of 
the Council, and their treatment of him during liis 
confinement, are variously represented l)y the Popish 
and Protestant writers. It is certain, however, that 
he once actually signed liis approbation of all tlie mea- 
sures, which hi||| been taken toward a llelormation : 
notwithstanding w hic'li, the Pojiish writers boast Ids 
invariable attachment to tlie old Faith ! — But tliis w as 
not tlie first, or tlu* only, instance' oF bis (Innlicity. 

In 1551, aFter twenty-two sittings oF a court of de- 
legates over wiiich Craniner presided, he v as deprived 
of his hishoprie*. I’or disolu'dience and eonleiupt of the 
royal authe>rity. I'roni this time ho employed him- 
self in cennposing l.atin peieins, translating into Paig- 
lish verse tlui poe tical [larts e)F the Old Te‘stament, 
anel drawing up some polemical tracts. He likewise 
consoled himsedf w ilh the ide'a, u liich he Free[uently 
expressed, that " ho shoulel live to sex' anotluT change 
eif Fortune, and aiK'ther court, where lie sliould be 
as givat as ever.’ 

This antk‘i|)ation, whidi will not bo thought to 
partake miu h of the spirit of propluM V, when the 
political situation oi' affairs during Melwarel’s illness is 
duly considered, w as but too w i ll Foimdod : For Queen 
Mary, on the third ol' August lood, making her so- 
lemn entry into tlu* Tower, Chirdiiu'r in the name of 
himself and his Fellow-prisoners (the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the DiicIk'ss o1‘ Somerset, i^ird Courtenay, 
and otluTs of‘ high rank) addressed a (ongratulatory 
speech to her Alajesty, who gav(' them all their liber- 
ties, and (us Idoyd aHirms) kissed (.ardiner, calling 
fion ‘ her prisoner.' (In the eiglith of tli^. same 

* A prisoner i\ her cause. 
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month he performed, in her presence, the Romish 
obsequies for the deceased King, whose body had 
been buried in Westminster with the English ser- 
vice by Archbishop Cranmer, the funeral sermon 
being preached by Bishop Day. On the ninth, he re- 
tm*ned to Winchester House in So!||phwark:, after a 
confinement of somewhat nu)re than five years. On 
the twenty-third, he was declared Chancellor of Eng. 
land, and was entrusted with the chief management of 
public affairs. In tin's capacity he advised the issiiing 
of a j)rocianmlion prohibiting all pivaching through- 
out the kingdom, except by ro5'al licence under 
the groat seal. In many places the Popish party set 
up images, and introduced the Latin sendee with the 
old rites, thougli the laws of King Etljvard were yet 
unrejK'alcd ; and Sir James Hale, a judge, wa.s ha- 
rassed by the Council w'ith imprisonment and other 
severe usage, for having directed the justice.s, when 
on a circuit in Kent, to carry those law's into exe- 
cution. 

On the first of October, Gardiner crowned the new 
Sovereign, and on the fifth of the same month 
opened her first parliament. He was also re-chosen 
Chancellor of Cambridge, aiul restored to the master- 
ship of Trinity Hall. 

We shall now be able to trace his true character, 
by observing hi> -‘ondnrt in the different capacities ot 
a civilian, a prime nnnister, and an ecclesiastical in- 
quisitor. By .soin-' writers it has been assertetl, that 
‘ he always aett r njjon principle, and if be erred, 
that he tl'd it con ><.ientioiisly.’ But Burnet more pro- 
bably imputes the fretjuent changes in his political 
conduct, and his extreme cnielty, to his abject and 
ser^c spirit. The reader will judge from the fo • 
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lowing facts. The promoting of the royal divorce 
liras the first service, which he rendered to the father ; 
and the reversing of it, and branding all those who 
had been concerned in it, was the first office which 
he performed for the daughter. He had, also, emi- 
nently defended tlie King’s supremacy ; and he liad 
the credit of having penned the publications in 
vindication of Henry’s man-iagc with Anne Boleyn, 
which he now condemned as null and iUegaL These 
circumstances do not sjH3ak highly in favour of his 
integrity, as a civilian and a canonist. 

Mary on her accession had pulfficly declared, that 
‘ she would fora; no man’s conscience on account of 
religion.’ The Chancellor, even when a layman, is 
stiled ‘ the ke^)er of the Sovereign's conscience but 
Gardiner, though a priest, a chancellor, and a prime 
minister, advised her Majesty, as soon as he had the 
management of public {ifl'airs, to violati? her promise. 
Before the end of the year, all the Ian s concerning 
religion, which had been passed in the ix*ign of Ed- 
ward VI., were repealed ; and it was enacted, that 
there should l)e no other form of divine service, 
but that which had l)een used in the last year of 
Henry VIII. The convocation was assembled; and 
the cleigy who were iii the Bcformeil interest wei-e 
threatened, insulted, and internipted in their argu- 
ments by Dr. Weston the prol(x.'utor, who sarcasti- 
cally observed, You have tht; w urd, hut we have 
th(' sword.” The tenet of trausid)stantiation w-as 
restored. Soon afterward several Protestant pi’e- 
lates were deprivcxl, and the couu iissions for this 
purpose were du’ecteil to Gtardim r, Bonnei and 
others. Such proceedings threaUauiig a severe per- 
recution, above eight bundled subjects lied the king- 
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dom.^ Their escape was most timely; for in the 
beginning of 1554 the Marshalsea in London, and 
the prisons in other parts of the kingdom, were 
filled with ‘ heretics.’ During these commencements 
of cruelty, embassadors amved from the emperor 
Charles V., who was likewise king of Spain, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of marriage between his son Philip 
and the new Qiieen.f This mcasui*c, obnoxious to 
tlie whole nation, but more [)articularly to the friends 
of the Reformation, who dreaded Spanish despotism 
and the inijuisition, gave rise to the rebellion u^der 
Sir Tliomas Wyat ; in wliieh the Duke of Sutfiflk, 
tliough a prisoner in the Tower, was concemi!d. 
TJie insurrectif)!) was speedily quelled ; l)ut the amif^tdp 
Lady Jane (irey, the most leanu*d and^ ace()mj>lisi<Ml 
woman of her age, whom it was thought the Queen 
would otherwise hav(‘ j)ardoiu'd, with her hushaml 
and her father, was iK'lu'adid in conseque nce, and the 
Princess Eli/abetli was committed to the l\>wer. It 
is even asserted !)y some writers, that Gardiner ad- 

* Concerninj: these exiles, Gardiner (as Lloyd informs us) 
threatened, that “ he would watch their supplies, so that they 
sliould cat tht'ir neih, and then feed their fingers* ends.*' 

f This is dceiiu cl the niaster-stroke in Gardiner’s policy, as it 
placed an effectual obstacle in the way of Pinlip’s ambitious de- 
signs. Philip indeed inlcndeH!, by lliis very measure, to have 
rendered liiniself u^a^»ter of’ tl.e kingdom ; and, when his queen 
wiis supposed \c be far a ivaia ip her pregnancy, applied twice 
to parliament to he i’*?d ilegent during the infant’s mi- 

nority : offering to giv. oinple security to surrender the regency, 
whenever that ’nfanr ♦ uid be of' age to govern. The motion 
was warmly <! *i>afed die He u.se of Peers, and he was like to 
carry his point; when Lord Paget .stood up, and said, “Pray 
who shall sue the King’.s bond?” Idiis laconic >pccch had its 
intended effect, and tlie debate was quickly concluded in the 
iicgative. (See HoweU’s Lf tiers.) 
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vised putting her to death, saying ‘ it was in vain 
to lop off the branches, if they did not destroy the 
root, the hope of the lieretics ; ’ hut his infamous sug- 
gestion was over-ruled by the rest of tlie Council. 

A new parliament being called, and dexterous use 
having been made of 500,000/. sent over by the Em- 
peror during the ele ctions, the marriage-treaty was 
approved and ratified by lioth Houses, and the nup- 
tials were accordingly solemnised at Winchester by 
Gardiner; Philip being in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, and 3Iary in her tliirty-ninth. In a subse- 
quent parliament, beside the transactions relative to 
Cardinal Pol(\ through wliose legatine power the 
pooj)le of l^iigland were once more reexiived into 
tlie bosom of the Calliolie clnirch, a bill passed for 
reviving the olTl statutes against heretics, made in 
the reigns of Richard II., Henry and Henry V.; 
uj)on wliich Gardiner taking to his assistance another 
evil spirit worse than himself, Bonner bishop of Lon- 
don,'^ under the hands of these bloody inquisitors the 
flames of perseeution blazed forth with redoubled fury 
in idl parts of tlie kingdom. 

Their first victim, Jolni Rogers prebendary of St. 
Paufs, was burnt in Smilhlield in January 1555. 
With sucli severity as this unfortunate man treated, 

^ “ Bonner (says (lilpin, in his I/ito ofLiitimer) was little more 
tlian an a^^ent in the Iiaiuls orCJardiner, who on many occasions 
chose rather to sit concealed, and to work mischief by proxy. It 
suited :hc darkness of his ilisposiiion, and ho found in Bonner an 
**^stiu»nent entirely adapted to ais purpose ; open ears, an impe- 
*^uous temper, raging zeal, a hardened heart, end an obstinate 
perseverance: so that Gardiner had only to iml him up cca- 
•ionally, and give him a proper dirccoon ; and ilie :5ealot moved 
'vhh tile regularity of a raachiue, and with what impetuosity his 
•hrector impressed.'* * 
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that even his wife was not j^ermitted to visit him during 
his imprisonment, because he was a priest, and the 
marriages of the clergy had been now declared illegal; 

At the same time Hooper, f bishop of Gloucestei*, 
was re-examined. On his refusing to recant, he had 
been removed to Newgate from the Fleet; and there 

f This eminent prelate was a native of Somersetshire, born in 
14-95, and educated at Merton College, Oxford. Soon after the 
statute of tile Six Articles was enforced, he quitted the Univer. 
sitv, and lived some time with Sir Thomas Arundel, as his chap- 
lain and steward. Sir Thomas, however, ^discovering that he was 
a protestant, lie fled to France; hut, disliking the conduct oftlie 
Reformed in tliat kingdom, he returned home. After this, find- 
ing the persecution upon tiie Articles still continued, he dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a sailor, and reached Switzerland m 
safety, where he was kindly received by Buyinger. Upon tfe 
accession of Edward VI. he came back to England, and was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Protector ; and in 1549 he became tlio 
chief accuser of Bonner, who was tlicn deprived, and who never 
forgave him. In 1.1I.50, he was made Bishop of Worcester; but 
as he declined wearing the usual vestments, the rochette and 
chimere (which he deemed profaned by superstition and idola- 
try), Crarimer refused to consecrate him, and he was sent to 
the Fleet for contumacy. The following year, however, the affair 
w;us compromised, and he was permitted to hold the bishopric 
of Worcester in corninendarn with that of Gloucester. 

By Peter Martyr and other foreign divines, to whom the mat- 
ter was referred, it was determined that he should be conse- 
crated in the contested rubi-- and should wear them afterward 
only in his cathedra!. This was the acra of controversies about 
caps, and gownt, aad ojIk? c’erical habits. 

As soon as .Mary v v ^ated on the throne, he was summoned 
to answer to the co. | liiinta exhibited against him by Heath the 
deprived bishop of V orcester, and Bonner, who pretended that 
he had false! , accii - i him in the preceding reign. But when 
he reached London, these charges w^ere droj>ped ; and he was 
proceedcfl against m ‘ a heretic * by his avowed enemies, Gar- 
diner and Bonner, two of the Commissioners appointed to dc- 
prive the prelates, aiid ordered to be confined in the Fleet. 
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he was visited by Bonner and his chaplains, who 
vainly offered him riches and honours it he would 
apostatise to the Romish religion, and afterward re- 
ported that * he had accepted tlieir terms ; ’ in con- 
tradiction to which he assured his friends and the 
public by letter, that ‘ he was more than ever con- 
firmed in the Protestant faitli.’ 'J"his liighly exas- 
perating the two Bishops, Boniu r was sent to degrade 
liim in Newgate, not as a Bi<h )p (for as a Bishop 
they did not acknowledgi^ him) but as a priest: and 
on the ninth of rehruarv, looo, he was burnt at 
Gloucester in a most inhuman maniUT.* 

(rardiner had now brouglit thrc'e of the most emi- 
nent Fathers of the Reformed religion to tlu* stake, 
but Gianmer still reserved to answer liis parti- 
cular viens. ('ardinal Pole, lie expected, would suc- 
ceed to the primacy, if ( 'rnmner were taken off at this 
time; and the diatJi of Marcellus II. being daily ex- 
pected, fie determined to use' his utmost exertions to 
obtain the papacy for that prelate', in n liieli ease he 
should have no rival for the see of C^antc'rhurv. -But 
tliougli the Pope died, while (hirdim r was holding a 
congress at Calais lor a treaty of peac e between France 
and Spain, in which commission the Farl of Arundel 
and Lord Page^t were joincxl, their united interests 
could not prevent the conclave from choosing Paul TV". 

Gardiner, before he proceeded ujion this embassy, 

Tlie fire was compe^sed of green wood, so that he was 
aiaoo to suiter dreadful tojinciUs, which he I'ndured liow over 
with great fortitude, for ab4)ve three ipirnt rs ol an hour, 
both his legs were burnt off, belorc\ the tiaiue vcac. xl his 
vitals. A pardon, on condition of rt*cantat'‘Ui, w'a> Iruitlessly 
placed on a stool near the stake before this ciotjuent and index* 
ible old man, 
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had left the persecution of the Protestants chiefly 
to Bonner, and upon liis return to England he ap. 
peared less sanguinary than before. From the new 
Pope however, with whom he held a secret corre- 
spondence, he received the promise of a cardinal’s 
hat and the legatine power, as soon as Pole could be 
properly recalled after his recent services in recon- 
ciling England to the see of Jlome. 

But death put a stop to his ambitious projects, on 
the thirteenth of November of this same year.. He 
died, it is said, in extreme agony, from a suppression 
of urine; but various reports were propagated re- 
specting both tlie cause, and the manner, of his death. 
He was certainly indisposed from the twenty-third 
of October, the last day of his appearance in parlia- 
ment, and during his illness felt great remorse for his 
pa.st life ; fretiuently exclaiming, Erravi cum Petro, 
sed nonjievi cum P&tro : “ I have sinned with Peter, 
but I have not wc|)t with Peter.” He died at the 
palace at Whitehall, whence his remains were re- 
moved to Winchester Ilonst; in Southwark, and there 
interred with extraordinary magnificence. 

His character may be summed up in a fe%v words. 
That he was a professed courtier, who could accom- 
modate his conscience to the com[»lexion of the times, 
the part lie acted against the pa})al supremacy under 
Henry V III., and the coi'cessions which he offered to 
make in the follow ing icign, compared with his sub- 
setjuent conduct 'n.d<u Mary, affoi'd abundant evi- 
dence. They al.-.o siiow, that he had no fixed princi- 
ples of religion ; ..1 that his persecuting spirit, in- 

stead of orig‘naii;'-.j in a misguided conscience, ought 
rather to he attributed to false and narrow views 
cf policy, and to a muU^ant nature. When he 
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pleased, he could assume a winning address, and dis- 
play no inconsiderable degree of eloquence : but at 
(^ther times, particularly in trying heretics, he fre- 
quently descended to the grossest scurrility ; most un- 
worthy » indeed, of the character both of the gentle- 
nian and tlie scliolar, but still more of those of the 
Christian and the bishop. 

He was a learned man ; but instead of being a 
friend to learned men, as many writers have asserted, 
if they differed from him in opinion,* he put them to 
death. He was author of the treatise ‘ De ^era Obe- 
diefituiy as above-mentioned, and also of the ‘ Pali’- 
nodia Dicti Lihri^ or a retraHation of it ; ^ An Ex- 
plication and Ass(‘rtion of the true Catholic Faith, 
touching the mo;ft blessed Sacrament of the Altar/ 
^s:c. against Cranmer, printed aliroad in 1551 ; ‘ Con- 
fulatio Cax^illationum^ &c. drawn up in the Tower, 
in answer to the i\rclibishop’s reply ; and different 
defences of himself against several of the Protestant 
exiles. Several of his Letters to the Protector, and 
others, are extant in the first edition of * Fox's Acts 
and Monuments and some addressed to Cheke f and 
Smith, upon the pronunciation of tlie Greek language, 
are preserved in the hlwary of Bene't College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Two exceptions indeed occur, in the instance of Sir Thomas 
Smith (who had been Secretary to Edward VI.) and Roger As- 
chain, both protestants : of whom he suiFered tlie former to live 
unmolested, granting him a pension of one hundred pounds 
i^-year fo- his better support ; and the latter he caused to be ap- 
pointed Latin Secretary to Queen Mary, notwithstanding the 
temonstrances of many furious Papists. 

t Of these Letters copious extracts are given in the spec.- 
’^ens attached to the Life of Sir John Cheke. 

Y 2 
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His person appears to have been very far from 
agreeable. In a description of him, written by 
Dr. Poynet, who succeeded him in the see of Win- 
Chester, occurs the foUomng passage : “ This doctor 
hath a swart colour, hanging look, fi’owning brows, 
eyes an inch within his head, a nose hooked Klee a 
buzzard, nostrils like a horse, ever snuffing in the 
wind, a sparrow mouth, great paws,” &c. As Poynet, 
however, bore a great dislike to his predecessor, this 
portrait may justly be sujrposed to be caricatured by 
personal ill-will. 


From a Letter addressed by flardincr to Bishoj) 
Ridley in the beginning of Edwanfl VI.'s reign (in 
consefjucnce of a sermon preached before the court, 
in which that prelate had censured the use of Images 
and Holy Water), the following passages are ex- 
tracted : The letter itself is preserved in Fox’s ‘ Acts 
and Monuments.’ 

‘ Master Ridley, after right hearty commendations, 
it chanced me upon Wednesday last past to be pre- 
sent at your sermon in the court, wlierein 1 heard 
you confirm the doctrine in religion, set forth by our 
late sovereign lord and innstc'r (whose soul God 
pardon !) admonishing your audience, that ye would 
specially travail in tb ' confutation of the Irishop of 
Rome’s pretended antTiority in government and 
usurped power, and in pardons, whereby he hall’ 
abused himself in heaven and earth. Which two 
matters I not^ lo be plain, and hear without con- 
troversy. ie ihe other two, ye spake touching 
Images and ceremonies : and ns ye touched it, speci- 
ally for Holy Water to drive away devils, for that jcn 
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declared yourself always desirous to set forth the 
inei'e truth, with great desire of unity as ye professed, 
not extending any your asseveration beyond your 
knowledge ; but always adding such like words, ‘ as 
far as ye had read,’ and ‘ if any man could show you 
fartliei’, ye would hear him ; ’ wherein you were much 
to be commended. — Uj)on these considerations, and 
for the desii-e I have to unity, I have thought myself 
l)Ound to communicate to you that which I have read, 
in the matter of Images and Holy Water ; to the ex- 
tent you may by yourself consider it, and so weigh, 
|)eforc that ye will speak in those two points, as ye 
may (retaining your own principles) affirm still that 
ye would affirm, and may indeed be affirmed and 
maintained, wherein I have seen other forget them- 
selves. First, I send unto yon herewith (which I am 
sure ye have read) that Eusebius writeth of Images, 
whei-cby apjK'aretb, that Images have been of great 
anti((uity in Christ’s church. And to say >ve may 
have Images, or to call on them when they represent 
(■hrist or his saints, be over-gross o])inions to enter 
into your loarnetl head, whatsoever the unlearned 
would tattle. For you know' the text of the old law, 
mu facies tibi sculptilcy forbiddeth no more Images 
now. tlian another text forbicldetli to us jniddings. 
And if omnia be niunda mundis to the Ixffiv, there 
can be no, cause why they sliould be to themselves 
impura to the eye, wherein ye can say much more. 
And tlien w'Ucn y'c havi* Images, to call tliem ‘ idols,’ 
is a like.' fault iti fond folly, as if a man wmuld say, 
(regem) a tyrant, and then bring in old w’riters to 
prove, that signified once .i king; fike as 
idoltim signified on<x; an Image. But like as ijran- 
nus w as, by consent of men, appropriate to signify an 
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usurper of that dignity, and an untrue king ; so hath 
idolum been likewise appropriate to signify a false re- 
presentation and a false image : insomuch as there 
was a solemn anatheinatisation of all those, that would 
call an Image an ‘ idol ; ’ as he were aa orthy to bo 
hanged, that would call the king our mastt'r (God 
save him) our true just king, a tyrant ; and yet in 
talk he might show, that a tyrant signifi('d soinetinie 
a king. But speech is regarded in his present sigiii^ 
fication, whicli I doubt not ye can consider idght well 

‘ I verily think that for the having of Images, ye 
will say enough ; and that also, when we have them, 
we should not desj)ise them in speech, to call them 
* idols,’ nor despise them with deeds, to mangle them 
or cut them, Init at least suffer them U) stand untoni. 
Wherein Luther, that pulled away all other regard to 
them, strove stoutly and obtained (as 1 have seen in 
divers of the churches in Germany of his reformation) 
that they should, as they tlo, stand still. 

* .All the matter to he feared is, excess in worship- 
ping, wherein the church of Rome hath Ix^en v(ry 
precise; and specially Gngory, writing Episcopo 
Alassiliem, ; w hich is contained, dc Consccrat^ 
(Distinct, fi.) as folkuveth : 

‘ Etrlatum ad nos fucrat^ quod mconsiderato 
zelo succensus sanclornm ImaginoSy sub hde qudqne 
excusatione vc a dor art dcbiiissent^ conJrcp;cris ; et 
quidem eas adernre rvfivsse omnind laudamuSj Jrc- 
gisse verb reprthaidhnus. Dic^ frator^ a quo J ac- 
tum esse sacerd^u : oliquando audit um cst^ quod 
fecisti? yiliud / c mmi picturam adorare, aliud 
per picturam hi: 'nriam^ quid sit adorandum^ addis- 
cert* Nam quod Icgentibus^ scriptura^ hoc et idiotit 
preestat pictura cernentibus^ quia in ips& ignorantes 
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^ident quid sequi dehtanty in ipsd legunt qui literas 
•nesciunt. Nude et pracipuh gentibus pro lectione 
pictura est. Herein is forbidden adoration, and 
then in Sexto Synodo was declared what manner of 
adoration is forbidden ; that is to say, f?odly adoration 
to it, being a creature, as is contained in the chapter, 
Venerabilcs Imagines, in the same Distinction, in 
this wise : 

‘ Venerabiles Imagines Christiani, non deos, ap- 
pellant ; neque serviunt eis ut Diis, neque spem 
salutis ponunt in eis, neque ab eis expectant futu- 
rum judicium: scd ad memoriam et recordationem 
primitivorum vencrantur eas et adorant, sed non 
serviunt eis cultu divino, ncc alicui creaturee. 

‘ By which jdoctrine, all idolatry is plainly ex- 
cluded in evident words. So as we cannot say that 
the worshipping of Images had it’s beginning by Po- 
j)ery : for Gregory forbade it, unless w'e shall call that 
synod Poj)cry, because there w'cre so many l)ishops. 
And tlicre is forbidden cultus divinus, and agrecth 
with our aforesaid doctrine, by whicli Ave may ci’eep 
before the cross on Good-Friday; w herein we have 
tlic image of the crucifix in honour, and use it in a 
worshipful place, and so earnestly look on it, and con- 
ceive that it signifieth, as we kneel and creep Iwfore 
it, while it lieth there, aiul whilst that remembrance 
is in exercise : with which cross nevertheless, the sex- 
ton when he goeth for a corse, will not be afraid to 
be homely, and liold it under his gown, Avliile he 
drinketh a pot of ale ; a [wint of homeliness that 
it'igbt be left, but yet declareth tliat he csteemeth 
*10 divinity in the Image. But ever since T Avas bom, 
s poor parishioner, a layman, durst !>»' so bold at a 
shift (il' he were, also, churchwarden) to sell to the use 
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of the church at length, and his own in the mean 
time, the silver cross- on Easter-Monday, that was 
creeped unto on Good-Friday. In specialties, there 
have been s]>ecial abuses ; but generally. Images have 
bt'en taken for images, with an office to signify an 
holy remembrance of Christ and his saints. And as 
the sound of speech uttered by a lively image, and 
representing to the understanding by the sense of 
hearing godly matter, doth stir up the mind, and 
therewith the liody, to consent in outward gesture of 
worshipful regard to that sound ; so doth the olyect 
of the Image by the sight work like effect in man, 
within and \\ ithoul, wherein is veriJy woi'shipped that 
wc understand : and y(*t reverence and worship also 
showed to that, m hereby ne attain Uiat understand- 
ing, and is to us in the place of an instrument ; so as, 
it hath no worsliip of itself, but remaineth in it’s na- 
ture of stone or timber, silver, copper, or gold. 

‘ Now will I spf'uk son lew hat of I loly \\^ater, w herein 
I send unto you tfie ibur and thiitieth chapter in the 
ninth Jjot^k of tlio history ^ Tripartite,’ where 
cellus the bisliop liade E(tuitius his deacon to cast 
abroad water, by liini first hallowed wherewith to 
drive away the devil. And it is ?b)ted, how the devil 
could not abide the virtue of the w ater, but vanished 
away. And, for my pari, it seenn th the history may 
be true: for we be as: i red by vSeripture, tliat in the 
name of God, the ehmefi is able and strong to cast 
out tkvils, acco'ding to tli(' gospel, in nomine rneo 
deernonia vjiciu U &c. So as, if the water were 
away, by only % iing on the name of God that mas- 
tery riia} lA Might. And the virtue of the 
being only attriliuted to the name of God, the 
tion should be only, whether the creature ol waiter 
4 
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may have the office to convey the effect of the holi- 
ness of the invocation of Gkxi’s name. 

«#*#*** * 

‘ Albeit there hath been between yon and me no 
familiarity, but contrariwise, a little disagreement 
(which I did not hide from you), yet considering the 
feiwent zeal ye pi'ofessed to teach Peter’s true doc- 
trine, that is to say Christ’s true doctrine, whereunto 
VC tliought the doctrine of Images and Holy Water to 
put away devils agreed not, I have willingly spent 
this time to communicate unto you my folly (if it be 
folly) plainly as it is ; whereupon ye may have occa- 
sion the more substantially, fully, and plainly to open 
these matters for the r<‘lief of such as be fallen from 
the truth, and confirmation oi‘ those that receive and 
follow it : wherein it hath been ever much com- 
mended. to have such rc'gard to histories of credit, 
and the continual use of the chtirch, rather to show 
how a thing continued fn)m the biginning, as Holy 
Water and Images have done, may be w ell used, than 
to follow the light rash elo(|uence, w hich is ever 
ad mamim, to mock and improve that is established, 
&c. &c. 

‘ Your loving fi ienii. 


‘ Stephen Winchester.’ 
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THOMAS CRANMER, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY* 


[1498—1556.] 


Tms eminent prelate, the son of Thomas Cran- 
mcr, Esq. was born at Aslacton in Nottinghamshire, 
in 1489. In 1503 he was admitted (ff Jesus CoDege, 
Cambridge, where he highly distinguished hiinsielf hy 
his unwearied application to his studies. He had 
been some time fellow of that society, when he mar- 
ried ; but, his u ife dying within tlie year, he was 
re-admitted to his fellowship. 

AVhen Wolsey established his new college at Ox- 
ford, Cranmer was offered a fellowship on that foun- 
dation, which however he thought proper to decline. 
In 15^3 he commenced U. D., and became reader el 
the divinity-lectun* in his own colk^ge. 

He had now accpiired so much reputation in the 
University, that he was appointed one of the exa- 
miners of thos(\ wlu) cfimmenced bachelors and doc- 
tors in divinity. Iti this office, he rendered great ser- 
vice to the cause ’ religion ; for he examined candi- 

^ AcTifojiiTiEK Strype*s Afemortuls o/ Cranmer; Gilpin 
Life if Cranmer ; ilumct’s liutory (f the Reformation ; and 
Fox^s Acti and MonumeuiSf &c. * 
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dates out of the Scriptures, and would by no means 
sufler them to pass, if he found them unacquainted with 
the sacred writings. Of this sj)ecies of learning the 
friars, in general, were extremely ignorant; ))cing 
nua h better versed in Scotus and Aquinas, than in the 
liihlc. This class of applicants, therefore, (Jramner 
occasionally rtyected as insufficient, advising tliein to 
study the Seri )»tu res some years longer, before they ap- 
for their degiees ; as ‘ it was a sliaine (he added) 
f.ir a professor in divinity to be unskilled in that book, 
in which the knowledge of God and the tnie princi- 
ples of theology were cliit fly to be found.’ In conse- 
(lucnce of this liehaviour, he was greatly disliked by 
(lie members of that connnunity. Some of the more 
ius>('nuous of th«ym, Jiowever, suhsccjucntly returned 
him puldic thanks for his sevtaily ; ac kn owledging, 
that ‘ they had in consecpience, by a closer study of 
the divine word, attained to a more perfect knowledge 
in religion, than they should otherw ise have done. 

During his residence at (’ambridge, the question 
arose concerning Henry Vlll.’s tlivorce; and the 
plague hreaking out in the L'nivc'isity about this 
time', he retired to the hou.se of a friend (.Mr. (hes.sey) 
at Waltham .Abbey; uhere casually meeting with 
tlardiner and b'ox, the King's Secri*tary and his 
Almoner, he freely delivered his opinion, ‘ 'fhat it 
would 1)0 much better to have the question, “ Whe- 
ther a man could lawfully marry liis brother's n ilb ? ” 
discussed and determined iq)on the authority of 
(loti’s '.void, than from year to year to protract the 
detision hy having recourse to the Pop** ; that there 
"''as hut one truth in it, which tJie Sei i])<.ure w- nld 
soon manifest, being handled by learned men ; and 
that might be done as at the Universities in 
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England, as at Rome or elsewhere.’ This declaratioa 
being comiimnicated to the King so highly pleased 
him, tliat he directly exclaimed, ‘ The man had the 
sow by the right ear,’ and gave orders that he should 
instantly be summoned to coinl. . 

Upon his arrival in 1529 he was appointed chap, 
lain to his Majesty, and Sir Thomas Boleyn (father 
of Anne Boleyn) was tlcsired to receive him into his 
family, and to finnish him with such books as he 
should require, to enable him to draw up a defence 
of the oj)inion which he had given respecting the di- 
vorce. In this treatise, he showetl by the united 
testimonies of the Scri[)tures. of Ueneral Councils, and 
6f ancient w l iters, that tlu* Bisliop of Rome had no au- 
thority to dispense u ith (iod’s worcM and thence he 
proved the ilhgality of tlu* King’s marriage with 
Katharine of Anagon, his brother Arthur’s widow. 
When he had linisheil his tract, lu' was sent to (’am- 
bridge to dispute ]ml)lii ly upon tlie suliject, accom- 
panied by Gardiner, I’ox, and other leanicd nicii: 
and having s[)ecdily brought over a number of divines 
and civilians to liis opinion, upc»n his return he was 
rewarded witli a henclice and the aifhdeaconrv ot 
Taunton. 

The lidlowing year the King despatcheil him to 
France, Italy, and Germany, upon a similar er- 
rand; Sir I’homas Boleyn, now Earl of \V iltshire, 
being anjsoi. tctl ( inbassatlor upon the occasion) 
and fiiiTiishcd i' .>> cndciitials for the purpose, b' 
France, they et w'itb numerous supporters. At 
Rome, ( 'c;uni; s treatise w'as delivered to the Vope, 

a'’d he oiler J to Justify it at a pultlic dispiuatioi' > 
but no ojK'ti adversary apjH*aring, after .several pi 
conferences with the chief RomanistS. it was a 
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initted in the Pope’s chief court of the Rota, that the 
marriage was unlawful ; though it was still contended, 
that ‘ his Holiness had authority to dispense with the 
scripture-law.’ That the Pontilf, indeed, was not at 
that time willing to be considered as decisively hos* 
tile to the views of the English Sovereign, may te 
iiifeiTcd from his constituting Cranmcr his peniten* 
tiary throughout England, Ij-eland, and Wales. 

In consequenc‘e of tliese successes, tlie Earl of 
Wiltshire transmitted sucli encomiums of his learned 
coUcgue, that the King appointed hiin his sole em- 
bassador upon the same cause to the Emperor s court. 
This gave him an opportunity of traversing Germany; 
and as the im|)erial ]>arty was at that time in con- 
stant motion, by following it he became acfiuainied 
with the most eminent Orman divines and civilians, 
many of whom eml)raced his opinion with respect to 
the marriage. Among others, tlie celebrated Osian- 
dev, ])Jistor of Nuremberg, ])ublicly defended it; and 
an intimacy betweeni him and the English envoy en- 
sued, which wtis still farther confirmed by Cranmer’s 
marriage with liis niece. 

While be remained in Giormany, the King e^m- 
ployed him in otlicr negotiations, particulai’ly in esta- 
blishing a treaty of commerce l)et\\ ecu hhigland and 
the Emperor’s dominions in the Y.ow Countries. He 
^ent, also, upon a special mission to the Duke of 
Saxony and other Protestant princes. 

On the death of An hbishop W aiham, the King 
re vived to place Cranmcr in the see of Canterbury ; 
and though he assigned as his sole reason for this 
extraordinary promotion, that lu? judged l-m the 
fittest person among tlxc English c lergy for so dis- 
tinguished a station, thei’e can be no doubt that liis 
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principal object was, to give a sanction to his recorded 
opinion concerning the divorce, upon which he could 
then pass a decisive sentence, as under his Majesty 
the head of the church. With this view, Cranmer 
w as ordeiv?d home ; but, on his anival, he entreated 
permission to (h cliiio the high honour intended for 
him. Henry however insisting upon his compliance, 
Cranmer now suggested a iie^v opinion, which though 
it at first surprised Henry, eventually served to 
strengthen his regard. He asserted, that ‘ the King 
was the supreme governor of the church of England, 
as well in ecclesiastical as in temporal concenis ; and 
that, consequently, to him appertained the full right 
of donation of all henefices and bishoprics, and not to 
any foreign authority. If therefore must receive 
the archbishopric, from himself alone he would receive 
it, not (as was then the custom) from the Pope, whose 
authority within the realm of England he totally 
denied.’ 

In conformity to this, upon his consecration in 
iMarch 1533, he made a notarial protest, that ‘ he did 
not admit the Pope’s authority any farther than it 
agreed with the express vv ord of God, and that it 
might he lawful for him at all times to speak <igaiiist 
him and to impugn his eiTors, whenever there should 
be occasion.’ His Holiness however, agreeable to the 
usual custom, sent over llie bulls, then judged neces- 
sary t(j complete* the iin estiture ; hut Cranmer sur- 
rendered them to ;h»* King, from whom alone he con- 
sented to hold his I V dignity. Upon this, the Pontiff 
threatc^ned him wit! excommunication. But the thun- 
ders of th( ^/iitica:. vn ere now ceasing to l>e formidable. 
Cranmer encouritenxl his menaces with unconcern, 
/aid i|^rc^)idJy apiKjaled tu a*General Council. 
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The first service, which he performed for his royal 
patron, was pronouncing the sentence of his divorce 
from Queen Katharine * This was done on the 
twenty-third of May. In the same year, on the 
twenty-eighth of the same month he held a court at 

# An illiberal attack, made upon the new Archbishop by 
l)r. Milner, in his ‘ History of Winchester,’ ought not to pass 
unnoticed. We meet (says he) with the accustomed obse- 
quiousness of Cranmer to the passions of the tyrant, in di- 
vorcing him from his second wife (Anne Boleyn) with less cere- 
mony than he used in divorcing him from his first.’^ The his- 
torian has forborne to notice Cranmer’s generous attempt to save 
the Queen at the moment, when the phrensy of Henry’s rage and 
jealousy was at it’s height. Nay, more, it appears from his old 
friend Jeremy Collier (Eccl. Hist. II. 1 Ifj.) wlioni on this occasion, 
however, he does not think proper to cite, tliat though the sen- 
ten^ of divorce was indeed pronounced at Lambeth, Cranmer, 
whether by chance or clioice, was absent. 

llibadeneyra, a well-known Jesuit, published at Lisbon in 1588 
a history of the English schism. Of this, of course, the heroine is 
Qween Mary, who is lavislily praised for her humanity, and witli 
whom the peace and justice and happiness of England are said to 
have perished. The historian farther unblushingly affirms, ‘ that 
Anne Boleyn was Henry’s own daugliter, that Henry knew hop 
to be so, and that before he married her he had kept her sister as 
his concubine.’ He alleges, also, that ‘ her nominal father remon- 
strated with him upon the incest, which she was about to com- 
mit.’ llibadeneyra had been in London, and therefore could not 
possibly believe the fidsehoods which he v^Tote, He tells us, that 
‘ hymns in honour of Elizabeth were substituted in the chur(’.h- 
Bt rvice in place of those to the Virgin, and were actually use • by 
^^thoriiy in St. Paul’s; ’ that ‘ Elizabeth made a law, that her na- 
tural children should succeed her ; ’ and that ' it wiis a common 
practice with her to send Catholic virgins of noble families to the 
thus condemning them to public prostitution.’ These I’alse- 
n^°*!** arc as absurd as they are atrociou. , are repeated in 

ollini’s Italian history of the same event ; an I they are i this 
ay believed, not merely by the vulgar, but by ail cKcept the v/ell- 
^^iformed in all Catholic countries. Uis liot ma**y ycitrs since we 
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Lambeth, in which he confirmed his Majesty’s mat 
riage with Anne Boleyn. And at the close of the yeai 
when the Pope’s supremacy came under debate, h 
answered all the arguments brought in defence of i 
with such strength and perspicuity, that it was abo 
lished by the authority of parliament, and an ac 
passed establisliing the King’s headship over th( 
church. 

Having succeeded so far, Cranmer now vigorous!) 
exerted liimself to promote tlie Reformation, for whiri 
purpose he prevailed upon the convocation to petition 
his Majesty for a translation of the Bible.* The 


purchased for a few maravedis at Madrid the same stoiy, printed 
like our penny histories of Jack the Giant-killer, and George 
Buchanan's Jests, for the edification of the lower classes. {Quart 
Hew xii. 335.) 

Most of these fathers were, probably, invested by the infamous 
Dr. Sanders. Tliis man asserted, tlivit ‘ Anne Boleyn Iiad notori- 
ously been the King of France's mistress.^ Another writer makes 
her ‘the mistress of Wolscy.’ Her errors, venial as they jrere, 
were cruelly expiated in this world ; but this is the language in 
which a Catholic poet niakc> the devil speak of Iier, wlioni do 
Englisliraan remembers without compassion : 

Hue dextrCiy hac mUeron no$trorumque artibus Anglos 
* E coelo cvrrlLfidei le not a Charqbdis 
llollena obteslor^ Furiarmn quarta^ baraihro 
Qjucb solium regina ictiesj subterque ministrat 
Henriquiiis Jianimas ; nccnon tun pronuba quondam 
VolseuSi vitiis part am tibi grande cclabris 
Incensumque rogi^ sceptrum per tempora quassat 
IciituSy I* 'ue fuirc' J'aucesquc immittere tentat^ 

Vt tibi reg lajuU i,aiittur dira cupido. 


* “ God's will cemmandment is (says Cranmer in a letter) 
that when the pe*; le be gathered together, the ministers should 
use such i.vnguair* as the people may understand, and take profit 
thcieb^, or else hold their peace. For as an hai^ or lute, if ^ 
give no cer^n sound that men may know what is stricken, ^ ^ 
can dimceVler it^fqjr all the sound is in vain I so is it vain an 
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issue of this apphOation has been mentioned in the 
Life of Gardiner, where an account is given of that 
prelate’s oppdsition to the work* This grand object, 
although it encountered much hostility, finally re- 
ceived the royal sanction, and proved eminently suc- 
cessful in weaning the nation from it’s servile depend- 
ence upon the Romish church. 

The next salutary measure, to which the Arch- 
bishop extended his approbation, was tlie dissolution 
of the monasteries. He saw how inconsistent those 
foundations were with that reformation, which he 
had in view ; and he proposed, that out of their re- 
venues the King should found additional l)ishoj)rics, 
in order that, the dioceses being reduced into less 
compass, the Bjshops miglit !x‘ the better enalded to 
discharge their duty. 

He farther advised, that Henry sliould only receiv^e 
the revenues of such as were of royal foundation, 
and tliat the estates of tlie rest should be emjdoyed 
in founding hospitals, grammar-schools, and other 
useful institutions. But the couriiers, who hoped to 
share tlie spoils,* determined by a parliamentary cote 


profiteth nothing, saycth Almighty God by the mouth of St. 
Paul, if the priest speak to the people in a language wliich they 
know not.'* (Certain }ytost ^ofilt/y ^frnitfal, and conifortable 
Letters of Saints and llohj Mnrtijrs^ Ac. 4to.) 

* When great murmurs ensued upon this strong measure, be- 
cause of the cessation of monastic distributions of food, Ac. 

Cromwell advised the King to sell their lands, at very easy 
nitcs, to the gentry in the several counties; obliging them, since 
they had them upon such term^, to keep up the wonted hospitality^ 
This drew in the gentry apace.** (hiirnet’s I * start/ of the Rrfhr» 
^fiion,) A« a considerable degree of doubt remained, * ow re- 
ligious persons could correctly transfer to his Moj^^ a property 
which they themselves were only tenants for *an act of 
VOL. I. ■ 
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that the revenues of all the monasteries should be 
appropriated to the Sovereign’s use; and, this resolution 
having- passed into a law, Cranmer with some other 
prelates incuiTed the King’s displeasui'c. His Ma- 
jesty, hdwever, subsequently adopted part of the pro 
posed plan, by founding six new bishoprics. 

parliament was framed in order to remove those rational scruples, 
and to “ settle rapine and sacrilege (I use tlie words of Lord 
Herbert) on the King and his heirs for ever/^ It does not ap- 
pear to have been debated in either House, whether they had a 
power to dispossess some hundred thousand persons of their 
dwellings and fortunes, whom a few 5"ear8 before they had de- 
clared to be good subjects, if such as live well come under that 
denomination. ‘‘ Now',’^ says Sir Edward Coke, “ observe die 
conclusion of this tragedy. In that very jrarliament, when die 
great and opulent priory of St. John of Jcrmalem w^as giveb Jd 
the King, and which was the last monastery sei;?cd on, he 
manded a fresh subsidy of the clergy and laity : he did the sjtme 
again within two yeai*s, and again three years after; and since 
the dissolution exacted great loans, and against law obtained 
them.” (Fourth Instit.) 

Even Latimer, enthusiastically anxious as he was, particu- 
larly by his sermons, to exasperate every Protestant bosom 
against the occupiers of monasteries and convents, wished two 
or three of these foundations might be spared in each diocese 
for the sake of hospitality. Writing to Ixwd Cromwell in behalf 
of the priory of Malvern, he says, The man (the prior) i» 
old, a good house-keeper, feedctli many, and that daily : for the 
country is poor, and full of penury.” But his hospitality and 
his infirmities were less likelv to conciliate the rapacious mind of 
Henry, than the ** fire hundred marks to the King, and two 
hundred marks mo.-e to tiu* I ord Cromwell,” w^hich he tendered 
at the same tinie. For the credit of Latimer, I ho|>e this eccle- 
siastic was not at ’!ead of tht! priory, when the former in a 
sermon before the K i g observed ; ** To let pass the solempne and 
nocturnal baceha.^ah' the prescript miracles that are done upon 
certah) days in the west part of England, who hath not heard ?— 

I think ye heard, of St, Blesis* heart, which is at Malvern, 
and of St. Hill’s bones, how long they deluded the 
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In 1537 the Archbishop, wjith the joint authority 
of the Bishops, published a book entitled, ‘ The In- 
stitution of a Christian Man/ * While the affair of 
the monasteiies was under discussion, he diligently 
visited the dioceses within his province, and by 
exertions of every kind endeavoured to promote 
the purification of the national - worship. But Henry, 
whose chief object in the changes already introduced 
had l>een the indulging of his lust or his avarice, 
began now to entertain a jealousy of farther innova- 
tions. This spirit was carefully <‘h(*rished by the 
Popish clergy : the inter(\st of (iardiner and his 
faction inci’eased, f and the King’s zeal against 

* This book, beir\g composed by the Ihsliops, was most com- 
monly called * The Bishops* Book,* It contains an explanation 
of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Loril*s Prayer, the 
Ave Maria, and the Sacraments. It may here he added, that 
the work entitled, ‘ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man,* has been erroneously ascribed to C’ranmer. In 
the library of Coqius Christi College, Cambridge, indeed, is a 
MS. No. CIV., containing what are there called, ‘ Annotations 
upon the King’s Hook by Archbishop Cranmer.’ Where by the 
King*.s Book i.s intended, ‘ The Erudition of a Christian Man.* 
For a more particular account of this volume see ‘ BurnePs 
History of the Re/ormal 'wn^^ I. 2H6, where it is expressly 
affirmed, that it was drawn up by a commission from the King 
confirmed by parliament. 

t Of Henry VTIlPs wavering and hesitating conduct at this 
period, the following account is given by Burnet : “ The King 
seemed to think, that his subjects owed an entire resignation of 
their reasons and consciences to him; and as he w’as highly of- 
fended with those, who still adliered to the papal authority, so he 
coulc not bear the haste that some were making to a fartlier re- 
formation, before or beyond hia allowance. ^‘0 in the end of 
year 1538 he set out a proclamation, in vlilch he pi hibiu 
the importing of ail foreign books, or tlic p 
without licence ; and tlic printing of any 
Z 2 


rin^H^of any at 
pfi|l|^H|^ripture 
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heretics appeared by his pressing the hill containing 
the Six Bloody Articles. The Archbishop argued 
against it however for three days so strenuously, that 
though Henry was obstinate in passing the act, he 
yet desired a copy of his reasons against it ; and 
showed no resentment toward him for his opposi- 
tion. His Majesty, indeed, would have persuaded 
him to vvithdi’aw out of the House, since he could 
not give his vote in it’s favour ; but after a modest 
excuse, Craimier told him, that ‘ he thought himself 
obliged in conscience to stay, and declare his dissent.’ 
Wlien the bill passed, he entered his protest against 
it ; and soon afterward he sent his wife privately to 
her friends in Germany. Nevertheless the King, 
who esteemed him for his resolution and his integrity, 
through the Dukes of Norfolk and SulBblk, and Lord 
Cromwell, assured him of his continued favour,*' 


till they were examined by the King and his Council, 

** He requires that none may argue against the presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament, under the pain of death and of the loss 
of their goods ; and orders all to be punished, who did disuse any 
rites or ceremonieh not tlien abolished: yet he orders them to be 


obser\x*d witliout superstition, only as remembrances, and not to 
repose in them a trust of salvation.** 

* Long however, before this arbitrary act was passed, Henry’s 
mind liad received an impression to the disadvantage of Popery 
from a singular work published by one Pish, and called ‘ The 
Supplicaeion of Beggers.* Upon this book being rehearsed in 
his presence, he shrcw'dly observed, “ If a man should pull 
•down an o*d sto..o-w:ilJ, and begin at the lower part, the upper 
part thereof might chance to fall upon bis head.*’ And then 
he took the boo^., and put it into his desk, and conimande 
them upon their a'i giance, that they should not tell to any man 
that lie had seen tft •; book. (Fox.) This work, which deplete 
in frigt>tf\il coi *urs the rapacity of the Hoinish clergy, 
answered Sir Thomas More in 1529. (Bibliom*) 

Latimer^l 
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Upon the death of Ctomwell, in whose behalf he 
had the manly honesty to intercede with his Sove- 
reign, though in vain, the Archbishop retired for a 
time from court, and attended solely to ecclesiastical 
affairs. In' 1540, he was constituted one of the 
Commissioners for inspecting into matters of religion 
and explaining some of it’s principal doctrines. In 
this office he was enabled, by his vigilance, to ex- 
clude the introduction (which his collegues had insi- 
diously meditated) of a set of Articles favourable to 
the old superstition. And, in 1541, he ordered all 
superstitious shrines to be taken away from the 
churches, pursuant to the royal letters, which he had 
solicited for that purpose. 

The year fbH/ftwing, he endeavoured to get the 
severe Articles moderated, and to procure for the 
people the full liberty of reading the Scriptures : but 
the Popish bishops so far prevailed, that his bill by 
restraints and limitations lell far short of the bene- 
volent design of the proposer. Even as it was, how- 
ever, his enemies could no longer brook his patro- 
nising of farther reformation ; and therefore, while 
he was holding a visitation at Canterbury, they drew 
up against him several articles, which were signed 
by some of his own prelrendaries, and in the name 
of his own church presented to the Council. By 
these means, they came into the King's hands; who 
perceiving that the whol6 charge w as founded in 
malice, took them with him in liis barge, arul ortUTed 
the boatmen to row (o IjOinbcth. Cramner was 
ready H|M)n the stairs to ivoeive him: Imt Henry 
ordered him to come int«) the b^e, ami to sea^ him- 
self by him ; after whicli he hpgan to lament the 
firowth of heresy, and the dissensions artiJ*cwifusion 
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that were likely to ensue ; adding, that * he intended 
to find out the encoiirager of these heresies, and to 
make him an example to the rest.’ The Archbishop 
approved his Majesty’s resolution, but at the same 
time entreated him to ‘ consider well what heresy 
was, and not to condemn those as heretics, who stood 
up for the word of God against human inventions.’ 
“ O my chaplain,” replied the King, “ now I know 
who is the greatest heretic in Kent;” and produced 
the articles. That tJie clergy of his own church, 
and the magistracy of his o\ni neighbourhood, should 
have been guilty of siub treachery, deejdy afflicted 
him : but ha^’ing looked over the charges, and per- 
ceived their falsehood, he kneeled to the King, ahd 
acknowledging that ‘ his opinion with respect to the 
Six Articles Avas unaltered, though he had. done 
nothing against them,’ desired him to grant's com- 
mission to whomst)ever he pleased, to try' thfc truth 
of the accusations. Henry' upon this jocosely - asked 
him, ‘ Whether his Grace’s l)ed-chamljer w'ould 
stand the test of those articles?’ When the Arch- 
bishop frankly confessed, that ‘ he was married in 
Germany during his embassy at the Emperor’s court, 
before his promotion to the see of Canterl)ury ; ’ but 
at the same time he assured the King, that ‘ on the 
passing of that act, lie had sent his w'ife back to her 
friends.’ 

Henry in i - turn for his sincerity told him, ‘ he 
would grant a conimisnon for the trial, in w'hich 
from his confuk •'ce in his integrity he should con- 
stitute himsdf f.e chief Commissioner, being Avell 
assurfsl that h would bring the truth to h'ght, even 
though it Were to hix own disadvantage.’ He named 
Bellhdhse os second, and left the rest to the 
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Archbishop; adding, that ‘ if he managed the matter 
wisely, he would discover a deep conspiracy against 
him.’ Cvanmer modestly expostulated against being 
made judge in his own cause, but the Monai’ch was 
determined, and thus they pai’ted. 

The candid Archbishop appointed his vicar-general 
and his princi{)al register the other Com missioned, 
though he well knew they were secret favourere of 
the Romish fartion. These ojwaied their commission 
at Feversham by summoning two of the principal 
complainants against the Primate, who upbraided 
them with their ingratitude in such pathetic terms, 
that they burst into tears. He then, after ordering 
them into custody, left the birther discovery of the 
plot to his collegues. As they ])roceeded however 
but slowly HI the business, the King sent Dr. I.eigh 
and Dr. Tayhm, two eminent civilians, with fresh in- 
structions. The new Commissioners on their arrival 
issued orders to the proper officers to .search the 
houses of cerfciin pri‘bendari<'s and othere at Canter- 
bury sus[)ected of In'ing engaged in the plot, and 
to bring back w ith them all letters or other writings 
they could find relative to the Archbishop : and thus 
was the whole conspiracy tracetl to Gardiner, Bonner, 
and others. Among these pai)ers Cranmer, to his 
heavy affliction, found letters from Dr. Thomden 
and Dr. BarlnT, gt'ntlemen of his own household, 
upon whom he had bestowed uiK'ommon marks of 
esteem and friendship. After asking them ‘ what 
punishments the blackest ingratitude de.served,’ he 
produced to them their correspondence, and dis- 
missed them from his service : but he. never esnressed 
the least resentment against them afterward, when 
he was obliged to see them upon public occasioiui* 
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His mild forgiving temper, indeed, was so generally 
known, that it became a common saying ; “ Do my 
Lord of Canterbury but one shrewd turn, and he’s 
yoiu" friend for ever.’’ 

A fresh instance of his Christian temper appeared 
in 1544 ; when Sii* John Gostwick, one of the mem- 
bers for Bedfordshire, accused him in the liouse of 
Commons of manifest heresy against the sacrament 
of the altar, in liis sermons and lectures at Sand- 
wich and at Canterbury. Henry, knowing this to be 
a fresh elfort of (lisaj)j)ointed malice, sent a message 
to Gostwick (whom he called, ‘ varlet ’) insisting that 
‘ he should acknowledge his faidt, and reconcile him- 
self to the jVndibishop :’ u{)on w'hich he repaired to 
Ijambcth, and obtained not only Cranmer’s forgive- 
[less, but his promise idso to intcrcccfc for him with 
vhe King. 

Not long afterward the Duke of Norfolk, anA^he 
rest of the Poj*ish party in the Council, made a 
formed complaint against Cranmer, alleging that 
‘ he wdth his learned men had so infected the king- 
dom, that the major part of the people were become 
alMjminable heretics and expressing their fears, that 
this might produce commotions, like thost^ which had 
sprung up in Germany on the same account. They 
therefore jirayt^d, that ‘ his (frace might l>e com- 
mitted to the J'ower, i;.;til he could be examined;’ 
giving as a reason for Ins imprisonment, that no man 
wxmld dare to < bjc' t matters against him, l)eing a 
Privy Conneillor *iJl he was confined. Their impor- 
tunities to some < > ..cut prevailed: but, the same night, 
the King vent for ihe Archbishop from I>amlmth; and 
upon his arrival told him, how ‘he had been daily teased 
ip^i^omnyt him to prison, a fnvoiiBer of heresy, and 
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jow far he had complied.’ The Archbishop, thank- 
ng his Majesty for this timely notice, declared him- 
;elf willing to go to the Tower, and stand a trial ; 
•or, being conscious of his innocence, he thought that 
;he best way to remove aU unreasonable and ground- 
less suspicions. Henry told him, ‘ he was in the 
wrong to rely so much upon his innocence ; for, if 
he were once hunied to prison, there would be vil- 
lains enow to swear any thing to his disadvant- 
age: whereas, so long as he continued at liberty, it 
would be less easy to suborn witnesses against him 
“ and, therefore,” continued lie, “ since your own 
unguarded simplicity makes you less cautious than 
you ought to Ik', I w'ill suggest to you the means of 
your preservation. To-morrow you will lie sent for 
to the Privy Council, and examined : upon tliis, you 
arc to request that, ‘ since you have the honour to be 
one of the .board, you may have as much favour as 
they would have; themselves ; that is, to have your 
accusers brought before you and if they' oppose 
this, and will not comply with your recjuest, but 
lierast in sending you to the Tower, then do you 
appeal from them to our jiersiin, giving them this 
ring (w hich he then delivered to him) and they shall 
well understand how to act; for they know 1 never 
use tlxat ring for any other purjiose, but to call nuft- 
ters from the Council liefoiv me.” 

The next morning, Cranmer was summoned to the 
Privy Council ; and when he arrived, was denied ad- 
nntlance into the coi’.ncil-ohamber : upon which Dr. 
Butts,* one of the King’s phy’sicians, came to him in 

* To this pious and excellent mon^lirbon'iis in his ‘ ^tigev’ 
has addressed some grateful verses j perhaps, may be re* 
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the lobby among the footmen to show his respect, 
and to protect him from insults. 

Henry, incensed that the Primate of all England 
should be used in so contumelious a manner, imme- 
diately commanded that he should be admitted into 
the council-chamber. Upon his entrance, he was 
saluted with a heavy accusation of liaving infected 
the whole realm with heresy, and ordered to the 
Tower, till the whole of the charge should be tho- 
roughly examined. The Archbishop having in vain 
desired to * see his accusers, and to be permitted to 
defend himself before the Council,’ appealed to his 
Sovei*eign ; and producing the ring, which he had 
received, put a stop to their proceedings. ^r. When 
they came before the King, he severely reprimanded 
them ; expatiated on his obligations to Crannier for 
his fidelity and integrity; and charged them, ‘if they 
had any affection for him, to express it by their lovf* 
and kindness to his friend.’ Thus rescuexl out of 
their clutches Cranmer showed not the smallest re- 
sentment for the meditated injury: hut from this 
time he retaint^l so large a share in the Monarch’s 
favour, that nothing farther was attempted against 
him during the remainder of his ndgn. 

He now (1545) set about a revision of the ecclesi- 
astical laws of England, which Ixnng founded on the 

garded as placin" him above the ordinary level of his court- 
station, and jiistifying the mention of his humane and useful 
attention in this place. 

En tihi qam , r le T€x longo e car cere traxit^ 

• * * • 

H:*c tamefi mvUfs^furiis me C/trisius adegUf 
Numinc quo Jlagras et tuu tola doniusm 
Tu patria et reauies igitur JinUque malorum f 

Tu miki Mecahtae^ lu mihif Buttb» pater , (rii. 1 o 
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canon law were incompatible alike with the King’s 
suprc'inacy, and with the general principles of the 
Reformation. But after having drawn up with great 
labour, and by the assistance of some of his ablest 
friends, a new code of regulations, he had the mor- 
tification to find his interest insufficient to get them 
confirmed by parliament. He was authorised, indeed, 
by fTertry to publish ‘ An exhortation to prayer, 
thouglit' hii^t his Majesty and bis clergy to be 
read to the people ; and also a Tatany, with suffrages 
to be said or sung in time of the processions.’ But 
his influence over the joynl mind had partially 
declined ; and statutes were enacted, tending to lead 
the nation back to tlic woi*st principles of spiritual 
slavery. , 

Upon the death of Ifenry VlII., ( Jranmer had the 
honour of plat ing the crown on the head of his suc- 
cessor. And now having a Protestant Sovert ign, and 
being liiinself one of the regency, lie \\ as enipoweix^d 
to take many effectual measures, ith tlu' concuri'ence 
of the Protector, to peiftn^t the Reformation. The 
book of Homilies was drami up, and the translation 
of Erasmus’ paraphrase of the New Testament en- 
couraged. The statute of the six Ai-tit les was re 
pealed. In a convocation held in November 1547, he 
exliorted the clergy to ‘ throw off the corruptions of 
Popery, and to study the Scriptures;’ tlie coniuuinion 
in both kinds was established, and tlio marriage of 
priests w as declared lawful by a great majority. And 
Oa diner and Bonner, it was ohservi d, were pariicu 
^ laiiy assiduous in executing his orddN for suppressing 
ndiciilous processions in their dio(i‘ses. 'To the Uni- 
versities he showed himself a Hlieral patron, by de- 
fcnding their rights, securing their i*evenues, nnviting 
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and providing for learned foreigners, Martin Bucer 
Paul Fagius, Peter Martyr, and others. The year 
following he published a Catechism, or short instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion, for the use of children 
and young persons; and a Latin treatise against 
unwritten verities, for the purpose of proving, that 
, all idle traditions arc to be disi'egardcd, and that the 
Bible alone should be considered as the oracle of 
salvation. He, likewise, procured an Order of 
Council for the total removal of Images from the 
churchc's. 

Hitherto, his conduct had Irecn in every respect 
irreproachable; but in the year 1.549 he obtained a 
commission, in conjunction with Latimer, Ridley, 
and others, by no means conformable to the spirit 
of the Christianity found in those Scriptures, by 
which he professed to regulate all his actions. Com- 
■^laints had l)een made to the Council, that ‘ among 
the foieignei’s u ho had lately fx’en encouraged (as 
Protestants flying from porsfH:ution) to come to 
England, several anah.'ij)tists and other sectarians 
had arriv<cl, and n**re propagating their errors.’ 
The Commissioneis were, therefore, authorised to 
endeavour to reclaim them ; or if they persisted in 
their o]>inions, to cxcoiiimuni<'ate them, and deliv'er 
them over to the se<’ular |MJwer. This commission 
wore the aspect f)f Prijash jxi’secution ;* differing 
from it, intleeu, only es *to the objects; and was 
framed, it is sai<!. o:’on the model of one granted to 

♦ U Hills' be i\y eded, wc fear, tfint vindictive measure! 
were adapu d aga; many icadiiig Catholics ; and in tlie ireat- 
ment which Hooper and some others endured, in consequence 
of their scruples relative to ecxdcsiastica] habits, the Archbishop 
cannot be considered as wholly blameless. 
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Gardiner and Bonner in the last reign, to enforce the 
observance of the Bloody Statutes. However this may 
be, Cranmer to his eternal dishonour passed sentence 
of death upon a poor ignorant woman, Joan Bocher, 
who deserved rather pity from a Chiistian bishop, 
punishment. 

She had denied, ‘ that Clirist was truly incarnate 
of the Virgin, whose flesh being sinful, he could take 
none of it ; but the Word (she said) by the consent 
of the inward man in the Viigin, took flesh of her.’ 
These were her assertions; and they are to the full as 
intelligible, as many of the opinions broached by the 
commentatoi-s of the dark ages on the same mysteri- 
ous subject. I'klward \''l. w as against signing the 
waiTant for her I'xecution, aiul at last set his hand 
to it with teai^ in his eyes, protesting that ‘ if he 
did wrong, it u as in submission to the authority of 
the Archbishop, "ho must answer for it to God.’ 
This making a deep impression upon Cranmer, Ix)th 
he and Ridley took considerable pains to convert the 
woman, susj)ending the execution frcjin time to time 
for tliis jmrpose : ijut as she aI)solutcly refused to 
abjure her opinions, she was at last l)unit in jNIay 
1550 ; and not long afterward George \'an Parre, a 
Dutchman, was consigned l>y llie same (’ommissioners 
to a similar destiny, for maintaining that ‘ God 
the Fatlier was the only God, and tliat (’hris<^ w'a.s 
not very (iod.’ Such w«'«-e the fruits of the old seed 
of Pojwry, which still continued to inl’est tlic minds 
of ‘he first Reformevs! Such the disgraceful conse- 
quences of their departures frean tlu' principle's of the 
right of private judgt'menf, a^td the M.lfn iency if the 
Scriptures. ujKtn which alone, tlicii secession from 
the church of Romo could Ije vaidicutod ! 
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Tliis year likewise witnessed the deprivation of 
Gardiner, aiter he had been Ul^ally imprisoned up. 
ward of two years, and harassed with inquisitorial 
interrogatories ; Bonner, a few months before, had 
incurred a similar fate. Cranmer ordained also several 
priests and deacons, for the firet time, according to 
the form set forth in the book of Common Prayer, 
which having been revised and amended was estab- 
lished by act of parliament in 1552. He had now 
published liis ‘ Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament,’ 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
This tract gave gi’eat oflence to the Popish party, by 
whom Gardiner was jjersuaded to write against it.* 
In the coui’sc of the same year he had two severe fits 
of illness, which prevented his attending at the 
council-board, till the ali'air of th^ succession in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey was partly determined. 
This measure, it ap()eai‘s, he at fii*st opposed, especi- 
ally as it involvi'il the exclusion of the princess Eliza- 
beth; but in the end he subscril>ed, and after Edwards 
death he o|K*nly apj)eared for Lady Jane, and was 
one of her Council. On the accession of Mary, how- 
ever, a false re|)ort was raised, that ‘ Cranmer, in 
order to make Ins court to the new Queen, had 
offered to restore the Latin service, and had ab-eady 
said mass in his cathedral church at Canterbury.’ To 
vindicate himself from this base aspersion, he pub- 
lished a dcclai j.tion, in which he not only cleared 
himself from the i»nTiotation, but also offered, with the 

* In this rnply, aererely reproaches the Archbighop for 
having per»Mte<l an »..any yeaiii in the belief of the Real Prcsjncfl, 
and then denying it so suddenly : Cranmer owned, indeed, d'id 
Ilidley’s conversation battled him to thia late diacovety of hi» 
error. 
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assistance of Mart 3 T and a few othei^, to mointam 
by a public disputation the IJturgy established under 
Edward VI.* This declaration falling into the hands 
of the Council, he was cited to appear in the Star- 
Chamber, and asked, ‘ if he was the author of it ? ’ 
lie replied in the affirmative, but complained that 
< it had, contrary to his intention, stolen abroad in an 
imperfect condition *, as he had designed to review 
and correct it, and then to have affixed it under 
his hand and seal at St. Paid’s, and on all the church- 
doors in London.’ 

Contrary to his own expectations, he was dis- 
missed after this examination, though he jierceived his 
answer ha^ enraged the Commissioners; and now his 
friends strenuoiisjy urged him to consult his safety 
by retiring beyond sea. But he thought it would 
reflect gi'oss di.shonour upon the cause, w^hich he had 
es[)oused, if he should under those circumstances 
desert his station. A few days afterward he was 
suniinoned to attend the Council, and was charged 
with high treason against the (ineen, which he had 
aggravated by disjKTsing seilitious hills exciting 
tumults to the great disquiet of tlie state. 

In Novemln'r, 1 55fi, he was attainted by the par- 
liament, and adjudged guilty of high treason. His see 
was, in consequence, declared void ; and, on the tenth 
of December, the Dean and C'hajiter of (’anterbury 
issued commissions to several persons to exercise 

* I *6 had been advised to fly from the approaching storm, 
he firmly resolved to encounter it’s ve. gcanee ; saying, 
‘It would be no tray fitting for him to go a-vay, oonsi'. ‘ring 
fl'c post he tms in; it was rather his' duty to show, that he was 
®ot afraid to own all the changes, ■ which were by his means 
•uade in religion during the precedinj. reign.’ • 
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archiepiscopal jurisdicticN^in their name and by thei; 
authority. The Queen, also, now gave her subjects 
a specimen of her bigotry, her ingratitude, and her 
vindictiveness. She was under personal obligations 
of the highest nature to Cranmer, who had interceded 
for her with her father, wlien that Prince had re- 
solved to put her publicly to death for espousing her 
mother's cause, and refusing to submit to him after 
their separation. At that time, when neither the 
Duke of Norfolk nor C Jardiner durst venture to plead 
for her, the .(Vichhisliop hoklly represented to Homy, 
that ‘ such an act would fill ftll Europe with horror.’ 
But tlien he had pronounced the sentence of divorce 
against her mother, and he was a heretic ! These 
two crimes were thought sufiit ienk to cancel every 
obligation ; and therefore, though with true Jesuitical 
subtilty she pardoned him the treason, she left him 
in the hands of his bitter enemies, to suffer a more 
cruel death Ibi his heresy. 


In ./\j)ril, 1.7.74, he was removed with Bishops 
Ridley and l.atimer to Oxford, to dispute with some 
select persons of both I'niversities. U|)on his ap- 
pearing in the ]>ublie schools, three aiticles were 
given him to snbserilK* ; in which the corporeal pre- 
sence, by transnbstantiation, was a.sserted, and the 
mass affirmed to be • a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the lUing and the dead.’ I'hese, he declared 
freely, he estemr.ed gT<>.s> untruths ; and he promised 


to give an answei i .mceniing them in writing. 

That writing »n his next ap|)earance, he delivered 
to Dr. W ■stoTi he prohwuU)!’. From eight in the 
moming the di.sputation bested till two in the after- 


noon; an<l during these six long hours Cranmer con- 
stantly maintained the truth, with great leartdxig s.ti 
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courage, against a multitude of clamorous and inso^ 
lent opponents. Three days afterward he was again 
brought forth to oppose Dr. I liirpsfield, who was to 
respond for his degn^e in divinity : and here he so 
clearly showed the inextricalde difficulties of the doc- 
trine of transuhstanliation, tliJit Weston himself, bigot 
as he was, could not but dismiss him with ap- 
jjause. In tliese disputatious, among other slander- 
ous reproaches, the iVn hbishop w as accused ol’ having 
(orrupted and falsified a passage* w !\ich, in his book 
oil tlie Sacrament, lie iiad <|uot(‘d l’«o!n St. Dilary. 
He replied, tliat ‘ lu‘ had transciilH^d it verbatim 
lioin the printe^d book; and that Dr. Smitli also, one 
of their own diviiu's there p!(‘sent, had r|uoted it 
word for word.’ ^'To this Smith mach* no reply, being 
conscious that it was true, ^\'hen the disputation 
was printed, one Mr. Ileleot, w ho w as in possession 
oi’ Sinitifs book, w ent direc'tly to his chamber in 
University (’ollegi' ; and comparing it with Cran- 
mer's, found t I k* (juotations exactly to agree. lie sub- 
se(|uently examined a tract of (hirdiner’s, entitled 
‘The Devil’s Sophistry,' whore the same passage 
was ( ited, and precisely in the same words. I'^pou 
wliicli, he resolved to carry both tiu* volumes to the 
Archbishop, that he might produce them in his ow n 
vindication. 

On his way, however, he w as stopped and brought 
before Dr. Weston and his’ collegut*s. w ho upon in- 
fianiatiou of his design charged him w ith abetting 
^vun ner in liis heresy, anil committed him to prison. 
Ihc next day, they again summoni l him U for^j 
Ibein ; and threatened to send him t< Gardiner, to 

tried for treason, unlesH he w ould suliscribe to the 
Ihuv articles conceniing wiiii’i the ilisputatk^is had 
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been held. This he, at that time, refused ; but, after 
Cranmer’s condemnation, throuf^h fear he consented 
to it : not liowever till they had assiii'ed him, that ‘ if 
he sinned by so doinp^, tliey would take the guilt upon 
themselves, and answer for it to God.* Yet not even 
this subscription, of u Inch he nfU'rward heartily re- 
IKMitcil, could prevail (‘ither for the restoring of his 
books, or for his entire <lisc'hargc; the Miister of 
University College being commanded to keep a strict 
watch over Irim, till (Gardiner’s pleasure should \yo 
known, and if he heard nothing farther within a 
fortnight, to cxjk*! Iiim from his soc iety. 

Gn the twenlietli of April, Cranmer again refusing 
to vsulis(‘ril>e, was pronounced a heretic, and si^ntence 
of condemmation was delivered agaivs^t him as such: 
upon which he exolainu‘il, hVom this your unjust 
judgement and sentence, I apjK»al to the just Judge- 
ment of the Alfniglity. trusting to lx‘ present^with 
him in heaven.' His servants were now disiniss('(l 
from their attendance, and he w as nn»re closely con- 
fined. The Commissioners and a |>opish c onvocation 
next ordereil his l) 0 (»k on the Siic rameut to Ik* hiiriit, 
in company w ith tlie Knglisli Bihle and the Common 
Prayer-Book. 

In 1555, anew ('ommission w^as sent from Rome 
to try him again ; t^ o former sc‘ntence against him 
lK*ing void in law, as the authority of the Pojk? had 
not yet lK*en forjualh re-established. l"he judges 
apjK)inte'd up<;p ♦he occasion weTC l)r. Brooks Bishop 
of‘ (ilouc(*st(‘r, t te PojK‘\s delegate, and Dr. Stoivy 
und Dr. <loct( i s of the civil law, the Qia*mi> 

(\nnmissioners. To lh(* tw o latter, as reprcseiitiu^ 
the supr<‘mc autlif>rity of the nation, Oanincr whou 
In foix* tlu»m j>aid all due rt^pe.ct; hut he n 
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solutely refused to show any to the representative of 
the Romish Prelate, lest he should seem to make the 
least acknowledgement of' his usur|3ed supremacy. 

He was then charged with blasphemy and heresy, 
for what he had done and written against the papal 
authority ; wfth perjury, in having violated his oath 
to the Pope ; and with incontinence, on account of 
his marriage. Against these imputations lie defended 
himself with gieat resolution, and answ ered sixteen 
interrogatories, which w^ere put to him ; after which 
Brooks, in the Po|h^\s name, cited him to appear at 
Rome within eighty days, there to deliver Ins vindi- 
cation in pei'son : an act of the most flagrant in- 
justice, as it w as wholly out of the power of a pri- 
soner to comply ! * To add to the absurdity as well as 
the cruelty of these pixiceedings, tlie Pontiff addressed 
to Philip and IVIary, Bonner Bishop of London, and 
Thirlhy Bishop of Ely, Wtters executory to degiude 
and deprive him ; in w hieh he w as declared contuma- 
cious, for not having made his apjumrance at Rome ’ 

Sfiiiie time iKffure his <legi’adation, lie wrote two 
letters to the Quei'ii. in wliich he vei>vesented to her 
the evils, w hich would result from the re-establish- 
ment of the ptijial authority in England ; ‘ an autho- 
rity,’ he added, ‘ subversive not only of the laws of 
the nation, but also of the law s of (iod.' He, farther, 
^ndeavouicd to conviiu'e her- uf the er»*oTieousncss of 
thelioniij^jj doctrine of lhc‘ Sacranu'iit. 1 le vindicated 
himse'A in his refusal to ai'knowledge thi‘ supremacy 
^1 the Bishop of Rome; and rciniuded iirr Majesty, 
that at her coronation she took an oatii 1 * ihat4h*eh te 
ohedient to liiin, to deft nd his person, and 
to niiiintain his honour, laws, -md privik^es ; and, 
^t the sajiie time, another oath lo the kingdom, 
a A 2 ' 
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to maintain the laws, liberties, and customs of the same. 
He entreated her seriously to examine both these ob* 
ligations, and to mark how they would agree, and then 
to act as her conscience should direct. He feared, 
he said, that ‘ there were contradictions in them; 
and that tliose, who should have informed her Majesty 
thoroughly, had not done their duty therein,’ He 
complained, that ‘ he was kept from the company of 
leanied men, from books, from counsel, and from 
pen and ink, except what was now gi*anted liim m 
order to write to lier iMaJesty.’ And ‘ as to his appear- 
ance at Rome, if she u <aild give him leave,’ he added, 

‘ he would ap[)ear there' ; and lie trusted in God, that 
he would enable him to defend his truth there as 
well as here.’ • 

I’rom a delay in the proc('edings, which has been 
accounted for in the Life of Gardiner, the mortifying 
ceremony of (U gradation w as not performed till the 
fourteenth of Lebruaiy 15,50, wlien the Archliislioi) 
was brought In fore Bonner and Thirlhy. After they 
liad read tln ir eominission from the Pope, Boniur 
seurrilously insulti d over him in a most unchristian ^ 
inanne]’. For this he was fre(juently rebuked by 
liis eollegiu*, w hos(' gentle nature melted into tears 
at the afllicling spec’tac h*. Tiny, next, proceeded tode- 
grade him; and tliat iney might render him as rkb- 
culous as pr>s*-'.Me, i him in an episcopal habit 

inadt' of cain'a> Grai nier then, pulling out ol hi^ 
sle<‘V(‘ a w rittc : ippeal, said, I appeal to the next 
(;<‘nei Jil ( 5 ' Aftrr this, they put on him an old 
tlo ( ;)()4>.'u e ^ >v n and a townsnian’s coat, anclintnat 
garh deliv(fred him f»ver tf) the secular power. As 
they wi'i* leailiuf^ him tc» prison, a geritlenjan 

gave some imniey to the bailiffs to be expen e 
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in procuring him a few comforts. For this cliaritable 
action, Bonner ordered him to be seized ; and, had he 
not found powerful intercessors, he; would have been 
sent to the council to be tried for his suspicious bene- 
volence. 

While the Archbisliop continued in confinement, no 
endeavours were omitted to win liiin owr to tlie cliurch 
of Rome. INIany of llie most (‘ininent divines in the 
University resorted to him daily, hoping by argu- 
ments and jiersuasions to etfeet liis conversion, but in 
vain. At length bis enemies, linding that neither 
threats nor sophistries could shake his fortitude, de- 
vised a stratagem which proved fatal to his repu- 
tation. They rt‘mov(‘d him from pl*i^on to the lodg- 
ings t)f the Dean^of ( ’hrist-( hun Ii, treated him w itli 
tlie highest respect, and made him larg(‘ promises of 
the Queens favour and the rotitution of Jiis lormer 
dignities, provided he woidd set his name to a jiar- 
ticuhir paper. For sonv' lime, he n^sisted tlieir im- 
portunities : hut by continual rcpresintatious of tlie 
difference between living many yeais lionoured and 
esteemed, and tlie horrors of \aduntarily as it were 
ending his days in flames, hninan frailty gave way ; 
and in an unguarded moment lu‘ signed six dil- 
ferent documents, one explanatorv of another, ac- 
knowledging his Indief of the Romish religion in 
the most ample terms, avowing liis .sorrow for his 
l^ast errors, exhorting all wlioin he hac! iiii.ded to re- 
turn to the (^itliolir faith, and proti'sting that ^ he 
subsmihed the jiaper willingly and solelv for the ac- 
^juittal of his eonseienco.’ * 

* 

* On Cranmer’s death, the Papists artfully eagerly circu- 
ited a small 4to pamphlet ip six leaves, entitled, i All the Sub- 
»>ysbionsand Ilecuntationbof ThomiuiCraimier, late Archebyshop 
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This recantation the Popish party caused to 
printed, and dispersed, with all expedition ; and now 
the base perfidy of his persecutors displayed itself in 
it’s blackest colours. Even the Queen, whose honour 
was concerned that the promises made in her name 
should not be violated, was the first to declare that 
‘ his recanting must not serve his turn.’ “ It was, in- 
deed, good (she said) for his soul, that he had re- 
pented, and might do good to others; but yet the 
sentence must be executed.” Her Majesty seems to 
have adopted the horrible opinion, at that time main- 
tained l)y some of her own church, that ‘ Faith was 
not to Ik' kept with heretics.' The wan’ant for his 
execution was, accordingly, sent down to Oxford; but 
he was kej)t in profound ignorance/>f the fatal man- 
date, under an npj)rehension that he w oiild otherwise 
retract liis recantation. Dr. (>)ks Provost Eton, 
likewi>(% w ho was aj)j)oinUxl to ])reach a sermon at 
the stake, the very day Ixdore the execution visited 
him ill prison, and exht»itc*d him to remain steadfast 
in tlie faith to w hich he had suhsi rihed, w ithout mak- 
ing any mention his ajiproaching death. 

On tht! twenty-first of Man h, 155(>, the day ap- 
pointed for tliis authorised inurther, se,venil members 
of the council and otluT [lersons of rank, who had 
bven des[)atched to Oxfiii’d to pieveiit tumults, as- 


ofCanrcrhuryo, tru; ^01 forth both in Latj n and Englvsh, 
ftblo to the* Grig ''.j wrytten and subscribed with his owne 
liande.’ 

I'isumi rj iurH p'r rcverendiim Put rein ct 

t)o Kp(. \(}pum Lonclin. Anno M* D* f 

In tract, 1ms final recantation of these ‘ Subinysssions ' 
which wvrv extorted from him— it, ought to ho mentioned 
carrfull/ suppressed. (Bdoe, ill* 80 .) 
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gembled early in the morning : when it was agreed, 
on account of the rain, that the sermon should be 
preached at St. Mary’s church; and, accordingly , Cran- 
mer was brought thither by the Mayor, accompanied 
by Lord Williams and other courtiers, and placed on 
a low scaffold opposite tlu? pulpit. 

Dr. Cole, then, began his sermon ; the chief scope 
of which was, to assign some reasons why it was ex- 
pedient that the Primate, notwithstanding his n^can- 
tation, should suffer. In the close, lie aildressed him- 
self particularly to the venerahla victim, exhorting 
him to hear up wdth courage against the terrors of 
death ; and by tlie example of tlu* thii f upon the 
cross eiK'ouraging him ‘ not to d(sjiair, siiu*e lu^ was 
returned, thoug^i late, to the profession of the true 
apostolical faith.’ 

Struck w ith horror at the unparallelled treachery 
of the proewding, Cranmer, during tlie whoU? sermon 
wept incessantly ; altcTiiatcly lifting up liis eyes to 
heaven, and casting them down to the ground 
M'ith marks of the utmost deji ction. When it w as 
finished, (k)le desired him to make an open dec lara- 
tion of his faith, ns he had promised; upon which 
he knelt down, and jiraycd in the most fervent man- 
ner: then rising, he exhorted the people ‘not to set 
their minds upon the world, to obey the Queen, to 
five in mutual love, to avoiil eovetousness, and to Ix) 
^fiaiital)l(‘ to the poor.’ lie next rt'ptated the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, and pixifesued his heliid' of it, and of all 
Hungs contained in tlie Old and Xt'w '1 estameiit : 
after \\ liieli he declared his groni anti unfeigne d re- 
pentance for hiiviug, contrary to liis faitli, suhsciilnxl 
Popish doitriness lamented it wit n many tears; 
and declared that ‘ tlut hand, which had so tjff'ended. 
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should be burnt before the rest of his body/ Finally, 
he renounced the Poj^e as Anti-christ, in the most 
express terms ; and professed his l^elief concerning the 
Eucharist to be the same with that, which he had as- 
serted ill liis book against Gardiner. 

This was a niortitying <lisappointmeiit to tJie Pa- 
pists ; who made loud clamors, and c harged him with 
Jiypocrisy and falsehood. But he nuH'kly replied, 
‘ "J'hat he w as a plain man, and had newer acted 
the hypocrite', exc'c'pt u ht*n he was sc'chic'c'd hy them 
to a rec'aiitation would have' procc'ccled, had not 

Cole cried (;ut from the* pulpit, •• Stop the heretic's 
mouth, and take him away." Cjion whic h the y [)iillcfl 
him dow n w itli violence', and hurrieel him to tlu'jdao' 
of execution, w here I.atimer and Bitilc'y had sufli nMl 
the year before. He approached it w ith a elu'crlul 
e.'ountenance ; and, notwithstanding the* earnest soli- 
citations of inaiiv of the l^ipists, continued still to 
declare' his utter aldiorrenex* of their errors, and bi> 
hearty re jie iitanee for having rec anted. 

After this, having knelt clow ii and prayed, he un- 
dressed himself, took leave of his friends, and was 
bound to the stake. As soon as the fire was kindled, 
he stretc hed furtli his right arm, and held it, stead- 
fastly and w ithont sliriiikiiig, in the* flame? (only once 
wiping fiis face* with il) till it was cjuite e'onsumed; 
not ex|)ivssing -my gn'c.r se*nsation of pain, hut tre- 
ejuentl} crying c>:it, '‘ This u!»W()rthy hand! this mi- 
weathy hand ' \i last, lilting up his eyes to heaven, 
he* e xpire e!, witf; ‘ U'phe'n's dying* Wf>rds upon his lipN 
^yljord V cctxc hiy /fpirut 

“ And thus (exedaims Strype) we' have brought 
this e xcellent prelate to his end, after two yc'ars and 
a half lljirel impiisomnciit. His body was not 

t 
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ricd to the f^*ave in state, nor Imried (as many of his 
predecessors were) in his owm cathedral church, nor 
inclosed in a monninent of marble or toucli-stone. 
jjor had he any inscription to set forth liis praises to 
posterity ; no shnne to be visited I)y devout pili»i'ims, 
ns bis predecessors St. Dunstan and St. Thomas had. 
Shall we therefore say, as the poet d(jth : 

^larmorco Licliius tumuh* jaccf^ al (''din parro^ 

J\j»fj)ruis }n(llo» (hi is pulvt cs.sc Dcos / 

Xo; we are bettia- Cbri>ti:\ns, 1 trust, than so, who 
are tauf^ht tliat the rcns ards ol' C lod's l U et are. not 
temporal, but eternal. .And Uraninei's niartyrdoin is 
liis monument, and liis name will outlast an epitaph 
or a sliriiu'.'’ » 

Thai the Ar('hl)ishoj) indeed was, in mo>i respects, 
both a i;’ood and a i;’nat man. may ht' inlenv'd Ironi 
the zt'ul and tlie lUKX'ess, w ith w hieli lu' la!ff)nred to 
einaiuij>ate liis eonntrv from tlu* Hornish yoke. In 
his p('r>c‘('utions liowever, and in the fry in:;' eonfliet 
uliii’li prt'reded liis rerantation. h(' sinks l‘ar helow liis 
ifentk^ and inflexihle fellow-sullerc rs, Ridley and 
Latimer. 

His ahilities were rather solid, than l>rilliant : and 
his wi’itinf^s are distina[*uis]u‘d more hy their t;ood 
Jionse, than by their polish or their eloquenee. His 
literary labours be bad ibii'fly diix'eti'd to tliose 
hraiiehes o|‘ kno\vlc<li;’(‘, wfiieh wi're more immedi- 
ately eonu(‘et(Ml with his own profession. He bad 
‘'Applied biniscdf, in Uanil)ridi!;‘o, to llu u qnisition of 
die (Ireek and I lelwew lan^aia^es ; v hah, the 'g'h 

* Licinus’ tomb is marble, C'ato’s soil; 

Pompey has none— ^aml is Uicrei then, a CioiH TAV. 

3 
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deemed at that time a mark of heresy, apjieared to 
him the only sources of attaining a critical know, 
legde of the Scriptures. He had likewise so accu. 
rately studied canoii4aw% that he was esteemed the 
best canonist in England; and his reailingin theology 
was so extensive, that there were very few points, 
upon which he could not correctly give the opinions 
of tlic several ages of the churcfi from tlie times of 
the Apostles. “ If I had not seen \vith mv own 
eyes, ’ says Peter IMartyr, I could not easily have 
believed, with a\ hat infinite pains and lal)Our lie Iiad 
digested his great rt'ading into i)artieular ehaptors, 
under the heuls of ('onneils, ( anons, decrees, tVc.”— 
His library, filh il with a vi'rv nobh' collection of 
books, was open to all men ol' l^^tters. He r;)>o 
commonlv at fiv(‘ o'clock, and was a strict eeniio- 
nnst of bis time. lie' aecnst»)ined himself inudi (o 
read and write in a standing jiosture, cunsidtuiiiii; 
constant sitting as very ptnaiicious to a stnaiuus man. 

In bis j)reaebing, he was plain, jnactical, and imi)h:<- 
sive. To men of learning, a> well fellow -countrvnun as 
foi-eigraTs, be was a generous patron and friend ; and 
he maintained an intiimite and frequent i one spoiid- 
enex* with most oi’ the distingni.'lied s( holars in bu- 
rojX‘. His temper was mild and e heerlul ; his man- 
ners, b'otli at i’.ome and in public-, pleasing and aiiu- 
able : to his : ^ i v.ants and depe ndents he wais partun- 
Jarly kind, arxi e\Uvinely* liberal to the' needy. 
shop Unmet ! n.»rins u>, that he ‘ laid out all lii" 
wealth cri tic ^mir, anti in jdons use*s. He 
hos[dea!‘ ane! 'nrg(‘ori'> in his house Ibr the AJiX" 
ri : he' gave pensions to maiiv e»t‘tfiose, that In*' 


(iilpiii’s Life of C'ramner. 
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fled out of Germany into England ; and kept up that 
whieh is hospitality indeed, at his table, where great 
numbers of the honest and poor neighbours were al- 
n>ays invited, instead of the luxury and exti’avagance 
of great entertainments, which the vanity and excess 
of tlie age we live in has honoured with the name of 

hospitality.’ 
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[ 1514 — 1 ;> 57 .] 


This illustrious scholar was horn at Cambridge, 
in lol l ; and admitted at Die ai'C of seventeen of 
St. Jolins (’(illee;o, u lu'ie he speedily distin^uislitd 
hiniselt hy his pnifu iiauw in the h^inu'd lan^uauvN 
partieidiirly Cirei'k, then much nei;’l(*eted in that I ni* 
vei’sity. Alter taking’ his d(\i;*rec‘S in arts, on the iv- 
roininendation riT Dr. liutts he whs sent abroad at 
the Kind's e\pen>e to travel lor his larthcr inijirovt^ 
nient ; ami, upon I)is n‘turn, he was chosen (,imek 
l(‘(tur(a’ in his eolie:^(‘. '^Fo tliis oflice no salary 
was annexed ; hut in the year 1.5 K), Heniy 
fouiKied a (i!e(*k professorship at ( ’a in bridge, of which 
(du ke w.as ajipoinUil the first Drol’essor, when only 


tw enty~si\ years oF ae;‘e. Me had, also, the honour 
of hf ing elei'ted Dniversit\’-()rator. 

In 1.515* he e.a- ap; ohited, joiiitly with Sir Antony 
Cook, pr('f‘('ptor ; * **riiie<’ Milward; and he appears, 
also, to have ge m instrudion to the Princess LU/a- 
heth. Af tin* ame time, he was appointed to a 
rai^. nr; ot tfu* .u w ly- lofiiHled cfdlcgeoft ’hrist-Chart/J, 
Oxford, w liieh he suhsec|ucntly exchanged for a pen- 
sion. Pdw ard VI, likcwvise, upon his acccssioiu settlec 
oij Ijlip tin annuity of a huncli*ecl marks, together wit i 
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a grant of several lands and manors; and caused 
him to be elected Provost of King’s College, Criin- 
bridge. His interest at court, indeed, snstaiPied some 
temporary shocks, especially from his connexion with 
the unfortunate Duke of Somerset : l>ut he still re- 
tained his office of tutor to the young Sovereign, who 
was greatly indebted to him for llie know k'dge and 
virtue, by which his transient reign w as so illustri- 
ously distinguished. In 15.50, he was ap[)oinU (l chief 
geiitleinan of the King’s privy-chamln'r ; and tJie year 
following, liis Majesty <*onfeiTed upon him the honour 
of kiiiglithood, with an additional grant oft onsider- 
ahle vahie. He was, siibsc'qiKaitly, made Chamber- 
lain of the Exchecpier for life ; in 1553, ( ’lerk of the 
Council ; and alV r a short interval, one of the Secre- 
taries of Stale, and a Crivv-Councillor. 

Upon the death of hidward \ 1., willi a view of 
sustaining the thivateTied intin/sts of tlu' Kefonned 
Faith, Cheke entcu’txi into tlu^ (riininal [)rojeet of 
transh iTing the crown to Lady Jane Croy, to \\hose 
council he acted as Secretary. "J’hat lash selu me 
l)eing speedily cpiashed, lie was (oininitted to the 
Tower, stripped of the chief i)art ol‘ liis substance, 
and not long afterw ard si t at liberty. Having [wo- 
cured leave to tiavel, lie visited llasle and Padua, 
where he directed some of his ( oin»tiyineu in tlu ir 
Studies. He then settled at Sira^hnrg, wlu re many 
learned Englishrnen bail assoeiaUnl to maintain the 
Pro estant worship. 'I heiv bv tiu' insidious invi- 
tation of his former friends, Loixl Pagv ‘ and Sir John 
Mason, who liad reverted to their old eieed, aa * his 
own unfortunate confidence ii! astrolo' > (to ilie fol- 
lies of which be was, unbaiipily, much addic ted) he 
decoyed in 155G to Brussels, here his \?ile them 
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resided ; and, on his way betw een that city and Ant- 
werp, seized by order of Philip II., and reconveyed to 
the Tower. Ultimately reduced to the terrifying di„ 
lemma, * Turn or bum,’ he w as not proof against 
the fiery ordeal. Hoping, however, to escape the dis- 
grace of a public recantation, he fii*st made his solemn 
submLssion before Cardinal Pole, and humbly re- 
quested to be rc-admitted into the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic (Church. But the triumph over such a man was 
too flattering to be enjoyed in a comer. He was, 
therefore*, compelled to rejK^at tliis humiliating act of 
his infirmity l>efore the Queen and her w-hole court. 
His proiK'ily was now restored ; hut his recantation 
was followed liy siicli Inttomess of remorse, that he 
survived it hut a short time, dying ^n 1557, at the 
early age of forty-three. He left behind him tlirce sons. 

The jKniod, in whieh Cheke flourished, is highly 
interesting to letters. He, in conjunction with his 
friend and conUnn[)orary Smith, w as the great instru- 
ment of the diO\ision of classical h^arning. An(‘ieiit 
literatiiix^ had aiready begun to daw n ; but it had 
not yet advanced into the clear and steady light of 
day. The effoi-ts of tliese men contributed gi eatly to 
accelerate it’s progress, and were effectual in de( id- 
ing t!ie taste of the age*. Clieke and Smith were 
first incited to the pursuit of Grec ian literature by the 
H'putation and exarnph* of Dr. Jf)hn Redman, of St. 
John’s College (sul)S(*<uiently, Dean of Westminster) 
who after having jnllovvt^d his studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris, wla rc* he acconiplish(‘d himself in the 
two learned langiM-es, w as elected Lady iMaigaiets 
Prof(*ssor of D* nity about the year 15M8. Jl»cy 
abandorK* * tie* : le disputations of the schools, vsith 
the ineiTjjdiysical subtilties of the schoolmen, fi r 
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more delightful enjoyment of the Grecian and Ro- 
man classics. One of the great objects of their lite- 
rary laboiu’s was, to introduce a more rational me- 
thod of pronouncing Greek; or rather, to restore 
what they conceived to be the original pronunciation 
of that language. It may not be unaccqrtable to 
the philological student to be informed what the 
meditated change was, as stated in the Life of Cheke, 
by Strype. 

At this period, the Greek language ha<l only begun 
to be studied even in our Uuivevsitu's ; and it’s pro- 
nunciation had iK'en vitiated by the corrupt channels, 
through which it had been transmitted. In particu- 
lar, the received method of sounding tlic* diphtliongs, 
and hIs(j some of the consonants, v. as such that it was 
sometimes impossible to distinguish difTerent W'ords 
by differencx! of sound, 'riuis «i was ])rono\mced as 
t, 61 and n as i, and jh and u were l)oth sounded 
as tuTx or J. Some of the consonants were differ- 
ently pronounced, accordingly as tht>y were diflcrently 
situated in a word. Thus t after k was sounded 
as a soft (3. and r after y. was pronounced as our d. 
Till- letter x was pronounced as our ch, and as 
our ’V consonant. Witli a very little reflexion ujrou 
tlio subji*et. it, was not difficult to l onclude, that such 
a metliod of |irominciaticui w as totally destructive of 
all that euphony, whicli arises frtin» variety of sound; 
and tliat such, tlieivforc. could not h.ave been the pro- 
nunciation' of the Greeks. 

Ihese sei’uples fornud tht* sidiif'cts of frequent 
fonvei-sations Ix'twfen Clieke ami Smith, who was 
inddic reader of (.nek in his own eoUege, and 
hicy detevnuu('d upon au im:o\ atir.n. 'iliev »eeui l« 
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have been led to the improvement in question by 
feeling, while lecturing in their I’espective colleges, 
the necessity of varying the sound as the vowels 
varied, in order to render tlie language intelligible, 
as well as harmonious to the ear. At the commence- 
ment of their doubts, they had not seen the book of 
Erasmus on the subject ; but having pi'ocured it, to- 
getlier Avitli Terentiamis De Lkeris et Syllabis, they 
began their work of reformation : at the same time 
consulting those (Ireeian writei’s, particularly Aristo- 
j)hanes, fi’oin uhom tluy w('re likely to deriv'e aid. 
At lenglh they arrived at the (;onclusion, that cadi 
vowel ought to jiossess it’s apjnopriatc and distinct 
sound ; and that every diphthong, as composed of two 
vowels, should havi* the sound of two. 

€9 

But they were obliged to proceed w'ith cau- 
tion. They felt, that having reason on their .side 
was not enough to insure sujiport. In the first in- 
stance, they communicated the proposed change only 
to a few of their most intimate I’ricnds, and obtaining 
their approbation, resolved on making it public; .still, 
however, with circumspection and prudence. It w ^ 
agi’ccd, that Smith .should litgin. At this time, he 
I’cad Aristotle De Republicu to his hearers ; and the 
artifice, liy which he contriveil to smuggle in a few 
contraband words, is calculated to excite a smile in a 
modern reader, w bile it exliiliits a strong prool' ol’ the 
ignorance and pnjudice’of tlie age. To hi<le the 
novelty of bis |)ronunciation, la; occasionally let fall a 

word, as if by 'bcnhertcnce, pronounced in the new 

inoile. At fir ', this e.xcitcd no attention li'oiii his 
auditors; Imi is the numlier of these new -tangled 
vocaijlc^ fjeud. ally increased, their curiosity was 
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awakened, and attention was sometimes so alert, as 
to induce him to coiTect himself, as if he had made a 
mistake. Frequently, too, what appeared to them 
tlie oddity of the sounds excited laughter. Ills au- 
dience soon began to suspect, that these frequent mis- 
talvcs could not be the effect of accident; and on 
some of his friends communicating their suspicions to 
tlic lecturer, he frankly acknowledged tliat iie had 
really a considerable change in contemjdation, though 
it was not yet sufficiently matured for tlie public. 
"Hiey were eager for iin explicit communication, w hii h 
he promis('d : only rt‘(|uesting them to suspend their 
final decision, till tlicir ( ars had become acenstonu'd 
in sonu' dt‘grei' to the new sounds. lie now pro- 
to lecture^ in his 4)wn colhge u})on 1 loim r‘s 
• Odysscw,' using th(' new promimnation w itiiout ic- 
( iieke did the same in his college ; and. In 
a siioil time, the proposed improve ment a])pearcd so 
iva^aiuihle to the more learned and judicious [-art ( f 
the university, tliat it w a.s eagerly adopt('d ; and the 
study oi' the Cdxvk hecaiue daily an object of greater 
alts ntion, and of more ardent pursuit. 

'fij(' ( 'atliolii s, however, w ho at that jierioi! hated 
liK‘ very name of innovation, were greatly disturlicd 
this iu‘W' way of pronouncing (ircck, anil op~ 
pa.M (1 it’s introduidiou w ith uhslinatc^ pcrvci si lies.-. 
I'aahli' to prevail, they < omplained to Ganlinc!. 
^kslioj) ()(‘ WiiK'liestor, and’ (’hanci llor of tlie I ni- 
'^"rsity, who immediately issued an edict, dated 
May I t, prohibiting all pi : sons from irsiiig 

lit -vx ini'thod, under the following pimalties : ‘ IT 
die (dl'ciulcr were a regent, he was to be expelled 
dir si'iiate; if stood for a degri t he was not to 
‘^diniited to it; if a *sr*hular, la '’as to 


n , 
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scholarship; and the younger students were to be 
privately chastised.’ 

This controversy, to wliich some allusion has been 
already made in the Life of Gardiner, was conducted 
between that prelate and Cheke in seven Latin epis- 
tles ; of which the originals were left in the hands of 
Coelius Secundus Curio, a learned man of Basle, by 
Cheke himself on his journey to Italy, in the Ijeginning 
of Queen IMaiy’s reign ; and by him they were pub- 
lished in 15.55, without the knowledge of the author, 
under the following title : Johamiis Cheki Augli 
de Promaitiatione Grtcccc potissimum Llngucc Dk- 
putationes cum Stephano Jkintoniensi Episcopo sep- 
tein, contrariis Epistolis compreheusa’, niagnu quu- 
dam et elcgantid ct cruditione referl(C.* 

To j)i’event incorrectness in the I.,atin langiiage 
arising from a violation of quantity, be proposed, tluit 
the Greek w should be substituted for the long voav( 1 
o, as in uxareniy liberZs ; that the long i slionid Ik 
written with two points over it, as in div'iuitus ; an ! 
that the long c, and particularly the diphthong o: 
(which had been, commonly, written as the ordinary " 
should have a comma after it as in lc,lor. 

In the changes, which lu; was desirous of ititio- 
dueing into the blnglish orthography, he Avas less suc- 
cessful, and jAerhaps less rational. Here his leading 
idea was (to the utter confusion, in many instances, 
of the etymologist) to reject the final e, and otliei' 
letters not sounded; and to distinguish by double 
letters the voa\>.1s a, ' , and o, when sounded long 
or broad, and tl.e >• by :i stroke over it; g- 
J'aut, daar, U’: - neer, loov, preesum (presume), 


riiis i-, now, a scarce bool<. 
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A more promising attempt to improve the English 
language was, his resolution to admit no terms into 
his diction, which had not an English, or ratlier a 
Saxon original. But in respect of this scheme it 
might be observed, that the purity of our language 
had, even in his time, been too deeply corrupted by 
the admixture of exotic terms and phrases, to admit 
it’s being carried into complete effect. Yet from his 
disapprobation of such terms and phrases, as employed 
in tlie existing translation of tlie Scriptures, he re- 
solved on the Herculean labour of a new version : 
and actually proceeded through St. Matthew’s gospel, 
and the beginning of that of St. Luke.'^' 

The points of view, in which we are j)crhaps most 
indebted to Sir .John Cheke for the improvennent of 
our language, are the following: lie recominended 
and practised a more nunute attention to the mean- 
ing of words and [dirases, and ad()[)ted a more skilful 
arrangement of them in (‘omi)osition. Before him, 
the fiaiKses AV(‘re usually long, and fn‘C[uently in- 
volved. He introdufod short sentences; and has 
ms tiie merit of having gcnicrated precision of lan- 
gung(‘, ns well as addl'd greatly to it’s jHispu'uity 
and it's f<)rce. 

In the arrangement and flow of words, there is 
often a considt'i able similarity hetwi'cn the Englisli 
language and tlie (h’ci'k. .C h<*ke was acru'tonu'd to 
J'oad ofl' his (Ireek lectures irom the suijinal *nto 
knglisl) ; and, hence, he was jwobably led to the adop- 
bon of the improvements in (]ueslion.. 

* T.iose are now preserved in the libmry o\ le no’t College. 

t It is not unworthy of rohiark, that the st I olar; oii tiii; age 
vpre parti^ulariy attentive to the writiie:; of a u' Irand. llius 

O o 
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His only English work extant, with the excep. 
tion of some Letters published by StryjK% and a 
few others in Hamngton’s Nugte Antiquce^ is his 
trac t entitled, ‘ The Hurt of Sedition, liow griev- 
ous it is to a (Commonwealth written in 1549, on 
occasion of the formidalile insurrections which l)roke 
out during that year, particularly in Devonshire and 
Norfolk : the' western rebels insisting on the restora- 
tion of Popery, and the others under Ket demanding 
a reform in the government. To each of these 
classes of malconteiits Sir John I’cspeetively addressed 
liimseif ; to tlie first, as follows : 

‘ Ve rise for religion. What religion tanglit you 
that? If ye were offered persecution for religion, 
ye ought to flee. So Christ teaclmlli you ; and yet 
ve intend to fight. If ve would stand in dhe truth. 
ye ought to sufl’er like martyrs ; and ye would slay 
like tyrants. Thus, for religion, ye kee[) no religion ; 
and neither w ill follow’ the council of Christ, nor tht 
constancy of martyrs. Why rise ye for religion? 
Have ye any thing contrary to God’s IkkJv? ^ 
have ye not all things agreeable to (iod’s w ord ? But 
‘ the new" is different from the old ; and therd’ore yt 
will have the old.’ If ye measure the old hv truth, 
ye have the oldest. If ye measure the old hy fancy, 
then it is hard, because men’s faneii s change, to give 
that is old. Ye will have; tlie old stile: will ye have 
any older than that ’s (jhrist left, and his Aposth'^ 
taught, and the tir>>l ^Juireh did use? Ve will have 
that the cane ns d«> establish : why that is a great 
deal younger that ye have, of later tiling aiiJ 

Sir Jolui * ♦ ogcr Ascham, and otliurs, wove not only the 

iii .jt .:.,heivU «, jjit nho the finest ‘mechanical penraci-, d tlK' 
lin'p. 
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newlicr invented ; yet that is it, that ye desire. And 
do ye prefer the Inshops of Rome before Christ? 
men’s inventions afore God’s law ? the newer sort 
of worshij) before the older ? Ye seek no religion : 
ye be deceived; ye si'ek traditions. They, that teach 
yon, blind yon ; they, that so instruct you, deceive 
you. If ye seek what the old doctors say, yet look 
vvliat Christ, tlie oldest of all, saith. For he saith. 
Before Abraham teas made^ 1 am. If ye seek the 
truest way, he is Ifie very truth : if ye s(‘<‘k the 
readiest way, he is the ve ry way ; if ye seek (‘ver- 
lastiiig lif(‘, h(‘ is the vc'ry The. Wliat ndigion would 
VO have other liow than liis religion ? Vou n ould 
have tlie Bihles in again. It is no marvel; your 
blind guides shotild h'ad you blind still. 

• Blit u hy sliould ye not like that M hicli (Tod's 
^vn^d estaldisiu’th, the |ninntive ( hurrh luith autho- 
ris((1, the gri'atest lejn'iK‘d men of this realm have 
drawn the wliole consent of. the parlianuuit hatli 
O'lnfirmed, the hings maji'sly initl] set foilh? Is it 
not truly set out? ('an y(‘ devise* any truer than 
dll Ist's A])ostles used ? ^ e think, it is not learnedly 

done. Dare ye, commons, tiikt* upon you more learn- 
ing, than the chosen hishojis and clerks oi' (his realm 
have? ^ ^ ^ 

‘ lAnrn, learn to know ,this om* point of religion, 
hint (iod will ho worslnpped as he hath preserilied. 
iaui net as we have* devis(*d. And that his uill is 
belly in tlu* Se’riptures. which he mil of (lod's spirit, 
^nid jirofiiaole to teach the truth/ cVi'. 

' be political insurgents be addre^-es thus: 

^e [>ret('nd to a punmonweedt i How inu'iul 
it In; killing’ of gcntiemcn, by spoiling ( !' gtoitb*- 
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men, by imprisoning of gentlemen ? A marvellous 
tanned * commonweiilth ! AVhy should ye hate them 
for their riches, or for their rule ? .Rule they never 
took so much in hanc!, as ye do now. They never 
resisted the king, never Avithstood his council, be 
laitliful at this day a\ hen ye he faithless, not only to 
the king avIiosc subjects ye be, but also to your lords 
whose tenants ye be. Is this your true duty — in 
some of homage, in most of fealty, in all of allegi- 
ance — to lca\'e your duties, go back from your pro- 
mises, fall from your faith, and contrary to laAv and 
truth to make unlaA\ I’ul assemldies, ungodly com})a- 
nies, wicked and detestable camps; to dis(*bey your 
betters, and to obey your tanners, to change your 
obedience from a king to a Ket, to submit yourselves 
to traitors, and break your faith to your true king 
and lords ? ^ 

‘ If riches ofl'end you, because ye would have the 
like, then think that to be no commoinvealth, but 
envy to the coinmonwealth. Envy it is to impair 
another mans estate, without benefit to your own; 
and to have no gentlenu u because yc Ix^ none your- 
selves, is to bring doAA n an estate, and to mend none. 
W ould ye liave all alike rich ? That is the over- 
throw of all labour, and utter decay of work in this 
realm. For who will labour more, if when he hath 
gotten more, the idle shall by lust without right take 
what him list from him, under pretence of equality 
with him? T’bis is tin bringing in of idleness, which 
destroyeth the corn moi: wealth ; and not the amend- 
ment of labom*. wiiich maintaineth the common- 
wealth. If Ibv ' should be such ec|uality, then }c 


♦ Ket, their ringleader, was a tanner# 
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take all hope away from yours, to come to any better 
estate than you now leave them. And as many 
mean men’s children come honestly up, and are great 
succour to all their stock, so should none hereafter 
be holpen by you. But because ye seek equality, 
whereby all cannot be rich, ye would that belike, 
whereby every man should be poor: and tliink, beside, 
that riches and inheritance l)c God’s providence, and 
given to whom of his wisdom he thinketh good.’ 

Tliis book w as printed, and dispersed among the 
rebels. 

As a proof of the indusliy, as w ell as of the leani- 
iiig, of this very distinguished scliolar, it deserves to 
1)0 mentioned, that he translat'd from the Greek into 
the I.atin : 1. liive books of Josephus’ Antiquities; 
2. T\w Ase( ti<‘ of Maximus the Monk ; 3. Plutarch 
on Superstition; k 'Pfiree of the Philippics of De- 
mosthenes 5. His three Glynthiacs ; 6. His Ora- 
tion against Lej:tines; 7. Tlu' antagonist Orations of 
Demosthenes and iKseliines ; and, 8. Aristotle JDe 
Aninui 9. He, a?so, translated So[)lioeles and Eu- 
ripides, literally; and, 10. made eorreetions on Hero- 
dotus, 3'lui(ydides, Plato, Xenophon, and s('veral 
other authors. I le w likewise, Dc Siiperstitiout 
(lilRci^cm llcnriciuiu in order to e?xeite that Sove- 
reign to a more thorough reformaliou in religion ; j 
two Latin epistles on the. Death of Bluer, in 1554 : 

* A saying of his, relative to Dciuosthenes, ought not to be 
omitted. “ None (lie observes) ever \\ is more tit to make an 
f iiglishman tell his tale pvaise-worthily in an open hearing, either 
parliament or pulpit or otherwise, than this only orator 
was.” 

Tliis treatise was tranolatcd bv Mr, W .naan Elstoi. and is 
^•'Hiexed.to Strype’s Lite ot'Lhcke. 
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and an lieroic Poem in the same language, on the 
Death of Sir Antony Denny. 

The presence of Cheke aj)}H^ars to have been ne- 
cessary at Cambridge, in order to keep the attention 
of the members of tliat University fixed on polite 
letters : for he was no sooner called aw ay to court, 
than tliey relapsed into disputations on the doc- 
trines of jnedestination, original sin, &c. Ac. As a 
lartJior proof of his influence upon the literary pro- 
gression of his age, we may cite the contemporary 
testiiiiony of' Roger Ascham ; wiio, in Jiis School- 
master,’ tlius speaks of him : At Cambridge also, 
in St. John's College, in my time I do know" tliat not 
so miicli the good statutes, but two gentlemen of 
worthy memory. Sir John C’heke a^d Di\ Redman, 
hy tlieir only e\amj)le of exeelkaice in l(‘aj’ning, of 
godliness in living, of diligenet' in studying, o(‘ coun 'el. 
in exliovting, by good order in all things, did laeed 
up so nnuiy k'arned nu n in that oik‘ college' oi‘ vSt 
John's at one tiiue, as I helieve the whok' imiversily 
tvf Louvain in many yeais was neve r al Je to alford.' 


IvXTRACTS 

IVfon (xardiner's fir>t f.ettc'r to ( !hoke, u|)on his 
p]v)j( ( ting an improvement of tlu' j)rommriatiou 
of Lreek. 

Qii(nl pro ,^Ho/iurc Cancellariiis agerct^ xit l(f^- 
rh'icnteni in / " ittcraria inconsullam tcmcritcil^-^ 
ipuns auctnyitaic rctundat ci cowpn- 

lual^ rf ' ::n /;. amiv timn tcnlandnm pnimo ; id 
'jiwcl a ac hnt injinsi inipcriiun iwigcrct^ hot 
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(I mitt ingenio ct humanioribus Uteris mansxtefacto 
impctrejn per gratiam. Agam itaque tecum his 
Uteris, non ut Cnnccllarius cum scholare, scd homo 
in Uteris nonnUdl versatus cum homine literarum 
perstudioso, ct ut minimum dicam, optimee certe 
spei adokscenle, si modd fervor cetalis luxuriem 
non addiderit ; noxiam illam dico, qucnn multi in te 
iiiiprobunt, ct nimium uudacem. Aloliris enim, \tt 
audio, omnium fcrb non dico cum irrisione scd cum 
bulignatione etium, novum cum in Grceca turn in 
Latina lingua literarum sonum iuducerc, at apud 
juventutexn confirmare: quique trademUe lingucc 
inunus regia mnni/icentid cs assccutus, idem ipsius 
usum novo sono extinguis. Atqiii hujus tui 
canatas gloriam (*v/ quam expect as) praripait Eras- 
mus edito iihcllo dc pronimtiatione, ti ante cum alii, 
^ui iniiltis argunu ntis ostxnderc eonati sunt alium 
fuisse rcteriiius literarum sonum, tjuum qiii hudie 
ohtineal vel npud Clru’cos vcl apud Latinos. Qua, 
in re ct tibi, it illis, litem remit to. Sed ut soman in 
multis Uteris usu jam reeepfum d vetustioris saculi 
pronuniiationc omnind alicnum esse, ac bis per omnia 
( til aiiint) distare, illis et testihus et auctoribus do- 
cere queas ; ilium tainen verum, si if a vis, et gc- 
vuinum ae cum ipsis Uteris xuitirum sonum quo paefo 
nobis queas rejerre, ut eundem omnes et sequamur 
ct retineamus, omninb neni video. Sane quidem in u, 
nt in ipsis denique diphtliongis nlium J iiisse sinunn 
p'iworum literarum parent um, aliiim /u,die nostrum, 
>ps(t ratio indieat, et summorum vii oram aaetoritas 
clunsUme confirmaf. Sed neaue in e.i re aliqua in- 
gci.il luKs esse poterit, ut in p. rpi'”i: rernm J'ere 
cniitiiion mutativnc so/n^s ctiam pro non ^ 'sdem 
^‘wnere. 
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* “ E'>'go,'* inquies, “ restituatur quod ’oerum est." 
Hie te rogo per Hteras, Cheke, cujus muncre decu^ 
rice hoc tihi arrogas, ut sedeas nobis preetor et «r« 
biter honorarius, ejui tanquam ex edicto sonum re- 
sliiuas literarum proprium et nativum? Sed sit 
hominum consensu prorogata jurisdictio. Hie etian 
atcjtie cticim videndum est tibi, ne litem facias tuam. 
Et quaudoquidcvi tibi nunc tanquam judici loquor, 
sentcnlice illius admonebo quant tradiint Juriscon- 
sult i ; videlicet, ‘ turn si probo rent tuam non esse, 
sequitiir continud esse meant, quttm possit neutrius 
esse:' ut siniili modo, quum receptam improbaveris 
pronuntiationcm, nihilo magis statuis et conjirmas 
tuam ; quurn possit primus et genuinus literarum 
sonus long^ alius et diversus ab eo fuisse, ejuem siipe- 
riores, quos nos legimus, et quos tu babes auctores, 
tradidcrunt. Ut ubique valeat quod Academici do- 
cuerunt, susccplum qudeunque de re opinionem. con- 
xellere non paulb sit facilius, quum statuere verim. 
Concedo itaque tibi, sed dialcctico more, ut mihi Jos 
sit repetere, errorem nostrum in pronuntiationc esse 
manijestarium. llunc tu corrige, si Jtotes ; interim 
tamen illius Horatiani mentor, 

* In vltium ciilpac Tiiga ducit, si caret arte/ 

‘ Et quis unquain sonorum artem Uteris descripsit 
tarn exacte et diiucidit, ut unam et eandern imila- 
tionem, quod arlis et natura’ est proprium, omnes 
assequanlur. Nam ridiculum est, quod ad oves et 
boxes conjugias ac peevra canipi, ut doceas nos quo 
pacto et xoxxiy^ Cl fiobis proniintientur: 

preesertim cum ■ eis, verbi causa, qiue sud voce tins 
auribus fi 5, atus onivinb non blere sed balare vi~ 
detur, ‘At verb error, si quis est, non nisi veto 
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corrigitur. Ham aliogui error non tollilur, sed 
fimtatur. Et si in tantd rerum caligine omninh 
trranduni sit, longh tolerahilius est veterem errorem 
ciitn reliquis omnibus retinere, qiium te iino auctorc, 
novo errore admisso, ojnnibus nos deridendos ob- 
jicere. 

‘ Atque hactenus tecum ago, quasi in lingua: 
pronuntiatiofie om7ics hodie erraverimus, ct in vcro 
rest ituendo tu navavcris optram. Sed vide, qiueso, ne 
tjnem tu tract avcris errorem, non omninh sit error, 
sell ipsum vcrunu Ncque enim quod ab anliquilale 
aliciiumet omninh dissentaneum est, coniinuh J 'alsum 
est aut minus verum ; pmesertim in lingua, in qua 
veriim ab usu petitur, non ab origi)ic aut rativnc. 
llecti locutus est , Ennius saculo suo : a quo iamcti 
im hi verbis rcctissime dissidenius. Quin el in struc- 
turn quoque ct easuum varietate, quod aptid veieres 
ohtinuit, nos cilra errorem njicimus ac reproba~ 
mus, Itaque aliter illi locufi sunt, alitcr nos. Sed 
uierque vef'c : ut restituerc antiquitateni linguce, 
non sit verum repetere, quod desiit esse, sed quod 
esse Jam ceepit abrogure. I'^erum cnimvero in lingua 
illuil est, non quod prinia invent io radius eduxit, sed 
pwd doctor urn usus perpolivit cl tenet. Quod si in 
verbis obtinet, quorum pracipuu si! ratio, qiuntto 
mtgis in sono, qui in verbis sedeni et stabilimentum 
habet ? Quod te oro, C liehe, ne uuetor esse vclis 
juventuti, ut lingiuc Latitiu' (1 ra ca ve uliuni sonum 
W'lgat Slid conjecturd quum d majoribus ncepit,aut 
ijuain (locti hodie rctinent. 

At, imjuics, 

— ‘ Quern sequar, aut (iuos; 

m e Cermanm ahn Gallo^ ncc cum akci\ tro 
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eoriim Italos omnino consentiat?" Hic appello cpqtii^ 
tatem tuavi, ut quum omnibus per omnia consentire 
vequeas, 7ic ah Oinnibtts per omnia velis dissentire. 
Ne conj'ugias, oro, ad it hid quod Gricci vocant to 
axpiSs,-, Ut aut omnia probes aut rejicias omnia. 
Quisquis solid d anchor d in alterutrum littus illidit, 
minim ni nauj'ragium Jdciat. Ne sis in excutiendis 
sonis nimiiim Stoicus. Atque illud mcmineris, ut 
vcrborum, sic sonorum ai'bitrium ab usu auctorita- 
tern, non it rat tone acciperc. 

‘ .Jam c.vpeclo, ut tu mihi objicias pro.vimi steculi 
barbariem, qua' ct tit eras et sonos {ut tibi quidcm ri- 
detur) f 'd'dissimi' contaminavit, quam purgarc pra- 
stitcrit quitm imitari. Hoc si ntguvcro, ct siatinn 
reddidcro conjecturalcm, Jirasmum sat scio provn- 
cabis ct doctonim gregcm. At verb ii non conia- 
minationem in litcrandn sonis, scd mutationem ns- 
tendunt : quod equidcni non eo in/icias. Scd mm 
omnis mulatto improhanda csf ; ct lilcrarum status 
it doctis vcri.dinitius, qui magnum cuphonicc rtuio- 
iiem Solent habere, quitm it crassis ct illiterutis 
capit immutnri. Itaqtte in suo Oralorc Cicero rc- 
fert muliercs Komanas, indoclas itlas et qua’ infra 
parietes domi continebantur, verani et gcnitimim 
Imtincc lingutc pronuniialioncm solas relinuissc; 
quum Jam inter doetos ct crudilos non manerct per- 
inde Integra ct naluralis. 

‘ lit si quaras, n. 'til /'ere relinquunt in profanis 
iinmotum nntjova ingenia. Aides, xtesles, lingiitt, et 
nntsica detiiqttc Iota a vet ere illo rndiore et t/gn's- 
tiore. seho/ia't tlffceentnl , et culla hominuw io 
noeam J'err J. :1cm tninsforniantur omnia. 
/■tett//t/itc af nnliqtturittii aiisterit ate, sive mitt is 
gravitate disscnlittnl , hoc uno lumen constant d 
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<calent, qubd cum present is at at is ingenio consen- 
tiant et politico: urbanitatis deltcias refcrant. Con- 
<rressum hominum, collocutionem, sermonem quoti- 
dianutn, familiarem appellationem qudm subtiliter 
hodib concinnavit et perpoUcit hominum ad summum 

feri per duct a civilitas!' 

* * * * 

'I'o this liCttor,* wlilcb is imiifi(?iliat('ly followed by 
the Edicta of the ( ’hancellor upon the subject, (’Jicke 
with honest fii’inness rejilies : 

a * « * 

‘ Objicilur mihi “ pronuntiatioms Graca ac 
Latino: novatio." Magna sane res, ct odiosa ! 
Qtiid,qnasi scelcslum objicilur, an quasi temerarium? 
Ceric ejas, quod^ objicilur, dimUlium esl jalsum. 
Nam nihil unquani neque notum ncque veins in La- 
linani linguam introdu.ci: quod si fccisscni, tamcn 
cum antiquoruin hominum auctoritate illud Jirmarc 
possein, non cst qubd me pudcrct, si consucti erroris 
approbationcm elevdssem. Xunc quamquam quod 
de LatinA lingua dicitur non cst valdc magnum^ 
tamcn a/iquid cst partem accusationis tantam esse 
inanon. Sed in Grecca lingua si ‘ novum' sic dicitur, 
quasi inauditum et rcccns a vie J'ubricatum, ne no- 


^ 'riicsc letters v.crc printed, as Ijefure mentioned, by C.'dins 
•'Sccuiuius at Kpisetjpius’ pre:'S, in and dedicated to Sir 

Antony Cook, as jointly engaged with Sir John Cheke in the 
instructing of' Edward \ 1 . : t/tfit at/n/ius uti putuisset (ob- 
serves the I’iditor) a/ at/ npiu p^niienuicuhi cum ca pcrvcnisst f, 
ante tempus Immafuxt mnrtc jn\i'np!:{s eon fuissef, tpiodnam, 
rGjuum in terris Jlliciii.s ? ipcr oens bentior unquam cxtitissct'? 
nslcndcre hunc ter rid tinUiim fata vuHicrc, ucque iiUrci si?ivn\ 
Ctiim gens Angla •cisa f lii'^ 

— — propria luve si dona fuiss .‘nt. 
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•vum quidem quicquam ibi est d me constifutum : sin 
- intermmum et ad ternpus depositum ‘ novum' nunc 
dicitur, fateor equidcm aliquid in Greecd lingua 
esse novion. Scd hoc non est quicquam novare, quod 
•actus est atque utile introducere : sed pristinam 
hoc est pronuntiandi rationem revocare, et antiqui~ 
iatis studium, quod in hdc Imgud spectare debemusy 
redintcgrare. 

‘ Alagnuni igitur vitium erit, et intolerahilis 
cujusdum arrogantiiC signum, si antiques sequimur'^ 
Et quod unum in omnibus studiis et disciplinis per- 
sequendis laudutur, id hi sonorum ratione vitu. 
peratur ? Qui se ad thcologhc aut medichue ant phi- 
losophia; studiurn adjungunt, non se ad at at is nos tree 
homines, scd ad anliquos confer debent. Et qui 
Grcrca aut Latina lingua facultatem quaruni, 
iidem d Platone et Demosthenc, d Cicerone et Ca- 
sare ista petunt. Et omnium catcrarum rerum 
studium, sh e in re sive in sermone sit positum, <tl> 
optima magistru antiquitate dimanat : una sonandi 
ratio d nostris, quantum video, hominibus hauriii 
debet. Sed said non video cur, si sonoi'um usu tib 
auctoritate antiquorum quasi d magistro rcccsscrit, 
non debeamus eum quasi J ugitivum servum retrahere 
ac constringere. Nam usus iste, qui iantoper'e 
jactatur, si recta ratione I'cputetur, quid altud 
quam invetcralus error est ? Nam qui rnihi hoc 
concedunt, ‘ aliam an> 'quorum, aliam nostroruin so- 
norum rationem esse : iidem saiih hoc rnihi largi- 
■untur quod ego manm} volo, et eum errorem in 
dicendo custodhi'it quern ipsi minimb debent retincrc. 
Videant e.nim a- nimia arrosantia sit tantum sibi 

o 

ipsis assumci'', ut prase omnem antufuitatevi, ow- 

1 
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nes eruditos gui ant<i fuerunty mlint contemnere. 
J^am quantum <oideo, hoc tmiim ma.vim^ causam 
facitf utrum usus prasens an auctoritas ant i quo- 
rum plus valcre debeat. 

‘ Ac si usus quidem tantam hahet auctoritatem 
quanta d nonnuUis pradicatur, miror cur sit con- 
siietudini academical nostra nihil datum, qua sic 
jam aliquot annos invaluit ut omncs, qui Graca 
kgerent vel cognoscerent {prater admodum paucos, 
qui Graculi videri quum esse mullcnt) hanc nostram 
mendatam usurparcnt. Et ca quidem initio sus~ 
cepta magnam clariialis commendalioncm, postea 
etiam utilitatis approbationem hahuit ; nunc verd 
ttiam tantam suavitatcm, ut altera nimis piitida 
wnisque insuavis esse videatur. Et eiun non satis 
ex usu nostro siEhanc rcceptam pronuntiandi ratio- 
nem, qua se in animos onmium nostrhm pene im- 
mersit, propter multas opport imitates dimittere ; 
tamen quidam inxidiosi conantur cam quasi de gradtt 
(kjicerc, et auctoritatem tuam ab cd quantum pos- 
sunt abalienare. Et in co ipso, in quo usum com- 
mendant, tamen usum nostrum cum uti/ilafe con- 
junctum, et d veterum anctoritate non ahhorren- 
tcm, projUgare student. At sane non video cur, 
si ab antiquorum via dcflcctere hceat, non in hoe 
vostro quasi in diverticn/o quodam anucno conquies- 
cumus. 

‘ Nam si utihtas quaditur, usus (Jus tarn late 
patet, ut anno plus projiciamus qumn ante bicnnio 
prqfccerimus; el citiiis ad diccndi scrihendiqucjdcul- 
tateiu pervenutmus, qudm qui (ongissiinum tempus 
hi t'i re consumpserunt. Et hoc alia not Jam anno- 
expcrieutia sic declaravit, ut qi onuntiat’onem 
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nostram tolkre nihil aliud sit quim facilitatem co«. 
sequcndce linguce auferre, et ejus discenda laborem 
condiipUcare : sin ohlectatio ; tanta suavitas in Ho- 
merico carmine aut Sophocleo propter sonorum vark- 
tatem et numerorum modijicationem adjiuit, ut nnl~ 
lus miisicorum cant us, nullus citharre pulsus nume- 
rosior aut jucundior esse possit. Et hccc consuetudo 
tarn utilis, tam fructuosa, quanquam altc radices 
egit et seipsam ita prqfudit ut no7i modd efflores- 
ccret ct viriditatem haberet, sed ctiam J'ructm 
copiosos uberesque ferret ; tamcn d quibusdam sic 
attentatur, ut concidi earn atquc ad terrain adtligi 
cupiant, et onincs pru'terea radicum jibras ita e.r- 
trahi, ut nihil quod in posferum etnergerc possit 
rclinquatur. 

‘ Sed a nimis invidiosi sunt, et alieni niali plus 
juslo appetcnlcs, qui ita commodis nostris anguninr 
et mails ahlectantur, ut incorruptam pronuiitiu- 
tionem quasi in gurgustium aliquod obscurum de- 
trudi ct conipingi cupiunt. Quod nisi hoc conenlur 
ut stadia (> rucce linguce, qua’ nunc vigcrc el Jlo- 
rere cceperunt, iteruni depriniantur ct ad prisiinum 
insciiiam traducantur ; non video cur res paeat as 
et quietus connnoverent, et in vitani uc statum siinm 
conquerentem Academiam ad obsoleiam jam conj'u- 
sioncm revocarent. Atque utinani certe oniues, pd 
tam vehementer pro usu disputant, quid e.v usu p<>- 
tiiis qudm quid in usu sit tonstiluerent : minus miilto 
in rebus nccessariis quertdi ri.rosique essent, neqiie 
aliorum atilitales tuniis opibus tantdque aniini eon- 
tentione evei'iei e.ii Sed cons net udineni Acudemui- 
nostra', qua; / • ■ en aliquem locum apud nos habere 
debebat, ore le: mittamus : ncqui tanlum eonsaetn- 
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dini uUi in Greeds sonandis tribuatur, ea ut non auc‘ 
toritati priscoruni cedat : neque tantum nobis, teroA 
poribus, hominibus nostris vel urbanitatis vel 
elegantiee demus, ut non putemus illos ingenii, elo» 
ijuentieEy disdplinarum, gioriA longi preestitisse.’ 
******* 

At the conclusion of his' second Letter, he remarks: 
**#«»*« 

‘ Annon heec swnma yxw<r(r«xyi« est, sic te in 
dicendo versare, sic torquere, ut cum optima verba, 
gravissimas sententias, compositam rationem affe- 
ras, tamen ea non auditoris culpA, sed rei ipsius 
coiifusione implicata intekligi a nemine potest. Et 
quum ad infinitum immensumque modum labora- 
veris, omnes laborcs, sudorcs susceperis, tamen nihil 
proficies; in eodehi luto hecrebis, in eudem rerum 
confusione versaberis. Quid ita ? Quia pronuntiatio 
ptrplexa est, obscura est, confnsa est, absurda est, 
contra naturam est. Natura enhn hanc vocum 
perturbationem, quasi vastum aliquod chaos, detes- 
tatur ; nihilque probat, nisi quod distinct um. Ulus- 
tre, illuminatumquc est : ct ejusmodi quee sunt, ea 
sensuim preesidiis ad animum dtfert. Reliqua si 
ill seimis sejecentics suA sponie incurrant, tamen 
ab animo nisi cegri: molesthjue percipi non possunt : 
lit in iis inanis queedam inutilisque yXuacrxXytot. sus-* 
etpiatur, quee xai aic^^'raXyiav immantm 

quondam et importabikm serum propter confusionem 
apportant. Utinam verb xoy^SxiSxKix et sonorum po^ 
^ws ex'truendorum artijicium abs te ad ►aSio-tan e/o- 
^falumfuisset, quAm heic in animo et 

isibus uTxxytx ad genii tui venditationcni laudata 
<^^lebrataque fuisset ! Did non pd.'est, quartum 
^gnitatem tuam lit erar unique ampiiJicAsses, et uni- 

^'OL. I.. 2 c 
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mos pudiosorum auxisses simult et Academiain tuarn 
Jhrentem felicemque retinuisses. Ego verd., quod 
ad me attinet, quanquam multis de causis benefit 
cium abs te me accepturum esse potius sperabamy 
quhm ut sic sermone, epistolis, convicioque tuo 
jactarer ; tamen med causd quemadmodum possum 
patiovy literaruni verb causd peracerbi et permo- 
lest^ fero. Et cum medici partes susceperis agen- 
dasy illud non molest^ forendum sed lamentandum 
esty medicinam te neque studiosorum sanitati recu- 
perand(B utilem, neque sensuum perceptionibus 
suaveniy neque tali t unique per it o medico , qualem te 
studiorum J'uturum putabamusy admodbrn dignam 
sic focisse, ut potius ad inter necionem literarum 
venenum offerres, ne lingua: nimis florerent, quhm 
ut salubritatem linguee et adjumefita studiorum pro- 
mover eSy ne studiosi nimis animum desponderent^ 
Nescio autem, quales tandem illi medici vocani de- 
bent, qui dum parti con-[(iueren?^-ti consulimt, 
totum corpus labefactant. Hoc video, dum fopu- 
lari ventoseeque abusus varietati servire studes, 
dum quibusdam qualescunque tandem sint morem 
semper geris, totum Qra:c(e lingua: corpus oinnia- 
que studia nostra in discrimen periculumque vita sc 
salutis vocata penb exanimari. Utinam autem earn 
diem aliquando videam, ckm talem te pnestes (qua- 
lem ego te J'uisse semper arbitrabar) ut non usitalh 
studiorum forma contentus, sed utilissimd verissi- 
mdque ratione delectatus optimam facillimamque 
eruditionis consequendce viam nobis invenires, et ad 
omne Uteraruui genus maximis optimisque cunipra- 
sidiis animos > ‘stros incenderes, et ad cupiditatent 
discendi animi tui propensione injlammares- Utinaa* 
pro iiac mediocritate ingenii, studii, ac <etat>s ine(ti 
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si nuttafn magnam htneficentiam {id quod non re- 
quiro) saltern verborum benevolentiam, quod ex%‘ 
gmint est, consequi possem : aut, si id mins con- 
sequerer, nt acerbitatem aliquam dictorum contra 
metuorum, quo nihil minus petere possum, intcr- 
dtm saltern velles minuere. Utinam pro magnitu- 
dine eruditionis, consilii, auctoritatisque tu(C {id 
quod in aliis Jerb causis fads) sic hdc abusione qucc 
in consuetudhiem cadit relictu, magis quid antiquum, 
quid utile, quid pra stans, quid distiuctum sit, veri- 
tatis regula 7wn populari licentia metirei'is ; nec 
nimis te ad censum animi tni in iis 'vulgaribus 
et pervagatis rebus communibusque accommodes, 
Mtdto minils hoc d me jam peteres ut resipiscerem, 
qui antb septennium in pronuntiando rcsipui : nec 
hoc tantoperh laborares, ut ad Babplonicam lianc 
confusionem quasi cants ad vomit urn rcdirem ; et 
ego magis distinctb resipiscendo studia juvarem, 
qudm conjusb desipiscendo a. te laudarer. Et quuni 
{vied fortassc culpa, magis qudm beneficetitid tud) 
mdlum d te. unquam quod sciam, nec re nec verbo, 
bemficium acceperim, d cccteris autcm nullo meo 
merito sed illorum perpetuu benignitate inmimera- 
hilia capiarn ; cuperem tamen in priniis, quod illi 
vcl gratuitA quAdam animi induct ionc erecti, vel 
parent um meorum amici tier copulalionc comnioti, 
in ma.vimis gravissimisque causis meis perpetud fcce~ 
runt, id vel meA vel parent um meorum vel lite'>'arum 
vel benignitatis tucc vel a'quitaiis causa hoc mihi 
viinimuni serid petenti in rebus levibus ridiculisque 
simul cojicederes. T)a mihi hoc primum petenti, 
vt literarum ingenuarum cursus lii'‘ r sit ; ut quan- 
tim auctoritate, quantum rationil us vines. . e pos- 
*vviits, tantum obtintamus. Da tempori nostro, 
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ut non omne per eat. Da Academia nostra^ ut jlo- 
rent. Da sludiosis^ ut utilitate maximh expetitd 
fruantur. Da omnibus, ut non quanto maxima 
Jurepotes auctoritatem tuam interponas, ut de seve- 
ritate edicti aliquid remittas : ne nostra omnis 
spes, quce suhlevationem studiorum d te adhuc ex- 

pectat, inanis irritaque Jiat, 8^c. S^c' 

« » « « 

In reply to this earnest expostulation and entreaty, 
the Chancellor’s next Letter opens, with a changed 
hand, to check the remonstrant’s pride : 

* Magno me ad te scribendi labore levdssent 
hom'mum prudentium et amicoi'um consilia, si illis 
parere potius qudm aff'ectui meo indulgere in ani- 
mum inducere potuissem. Divinabant enim futu- 
rum non temerarid ariolatione itii, sed Scriptura 
Sacra admonitione (id quod video accidisse) ut 
operam omnem et oleum frustrd insumerem, dum 
hominem fastu et arrogantia turgidum, suo ju- 
dicio ( ut Paulas ait ) jam subversum, ad sanitatem 
reducere ralionc contenderem et argumentis, quem 
non nisi ipsa auctoritate compescere queas. Eg« 
xerd, Cheke, non necesse putavi omnia pro meojurt 
agere ; ct quam mihi tacith exprobrabas ignoran- 
tiam, aliqud ex parte ptirgare volui : ut intelligeres 
me non tarn ex iinperio magistratus, qudm certo 
animi judicio prtjnuniidssc de sonis — sanb, si comi- 
Hum qiiis spcctct, non omnind imprudenter ; si ret 
exitum ct cventurn f at quod verum est J'atear) non 
satis feiiciter. Te enim, ut video, commovi non* 
nihil : causa m . < /■ ', quam agebam apud te, aded non 
promovi quiden ut quantum ex scriptis conjicert 
liceat, itiiriiu.t Ulus luos, quos minuere cupisbam, 
aucto:. /{onniuti ct accumulates esse intelligam-, 

4 
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* Mihi respondes ad omnia, quare ( si licet harharh 
loqui ) religio est tibi verbum ullum prcetermittere 
meum, ut vidctur, sine responso. Maluisti di- 
cendo nihil dicere, qudm tacere. Addam etiam 
hoc— Simplicius fortassi qudm velles, sed verius— 
grwcissat nimium tua loquacitas, linguce Grcecce 
Professor : omnia, fide Grrecd, trahis ad calum^ 
niam: scriptis nostris sensum affingis gigncudis 
verbis commodum, atque hoc Greece. Tuoriim ver- 
horum oblitus, interim ‘ debacchari ' ( verbum parum 
honorificum) mihi adscribis ; interim, sed pauld 
post, ita ais : “ E.go verb me intra modesties fines 
eontineho, neque unquam ita loquar, ut domina- 
tioni tu<£ verbo displicuisse velle videar." Non satis 
Grtech ; hoc cavisset enim Greecus suummendacium 
oblivione prodcre, ne tanquam sorex suo indicio pe~ 
riret. Egone verb in quenquam ‘ debacchari ' solco, 
vir bone ? Scripsisti seorsitm, ad maim sacellamm, 
te modestice fines conservdsse, ut quodam quasi 
pnejiidicio animi meum sensum ohtunderes ; ne vi- 
rulentia’ tuce venenum, eleganter ( ut tu putes ) 
concinno xerborum appnratu tectum, persent 'iscerem, 
Istce scilicet sunt tuec, quibus abundas, doctec face^ 
tice, quibus me hominem siolidum et stupidum per- 
stringis, sed ut tu vis urbind tamen : cinn ego con- 
tra te rusiice uggrediur verbis apertis et rudibus, 
fastum ohjiciens et arroguntiam ae impudentiam, 
atque adeb nunc etiam vatiitatein Gra cam, 

‘ Confitcor meam in verbis inopiam, Clieke ; et 
'ciemim agnosco copiuin fuaiuf Res nudas pro 
*ae{i Jucultutulii prof era ; et, quod nica acutoritas 
tuetur, liberi et incunctanter quo ! sentio eloquor. 
Reritutem res ipsa con/irmat : libc"fatem afendit 
Wei muneris prarogatha, quam tu sine arxogantid 
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et fa»tu non ferendo imitari non queas, sed tan- 
quam parenti out patrono turn honorem haberest 
qutm leges turn divines turn humance decreverunt ; 
hoc est, ut rem verbis temperarcs, et rei atrocita- 
tem ( si quam facti veritas suggereret ) orationis 
viodestia mitigares tamen. Hoc, si quid tibi est 
judicii, me tacente perspea'isses, aut me admonente 
didicisses tandem, nec pari mecum jure contendere 
ausus esses: videlicet ut quee mihi libertas in te 
competeret, eandem rursum in me tuo jure vendi. 
cares, et in dignitatis meee nomen tarn petulanter 
luderes. Quo san^ modo cxistimationem tuam sar- 
tarn tectam jure concervdsses ; cum contrd nunc 
dum earn riita mcasam, accitis per insciliam voca- 

bulls, dicere voluisti' 

# # * ^ ♦ 

The concluding Letter of the series, however, in 
answer to the renewed intercessions of the softened 
Professor, is in a sonwjwhat milder and more cour- 
teous strain : 

* Quod d me per Uterus tarn vehementer effiagi- 
las, Cheke, si ejusmodi esset in quo tibi aliquo tm 
cum commodo sine omni existimationis mece jactura, 
satisjacerem, facile concederet precibus tuts ingenii 
mei indoles, in humanitatem et benignitatem semper 
propensa. Neque enim in vita hominum jucundius 
quicqilam benevolent id duco. Ac omnium, si feri 
posset, animos et umores 'data ad hoc opera concil- 
liaverim : aded nec labores nec sumptus effugmtn, 
curasve detrcclem, quibus hominum in me stiidia 
fleet ere mihiqut adjjingere posse sperem. Et utinam 
durum modd <■ > et quod pefis, ut meam benevolen- 
iiam non frusrrd pcricliteris. Sed dum tuo affec- 
tui olsequeris, quid me flat (ut ille inquit) negUg^^- 
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Quid tandeniy obsecro, de me homines aut loquentur 
cut sentient, qui edictum in publicam studiorum 
utilitaiem publico, auctoritate atque aded jurisdic- 
tionis perpetuiB causA propositum in gratiam pri- 
voii, precibus videlicet delinitus, abrogern atque 
fcscindavi ? Si non est publice utile id ut facer em, 
egone precibus darem locum, magistratus publicus f 
Sin est, baud potest honeste tibi concedi, quod pub- 
licet utilitati fuit denegatum' 

• * % # 

“ Si non Us radicibus, firmis illis et robustis, et 
ptiblicA prteterea utilitate tanquam pedamento nite- 
retur edictum, evellissent id baud dubie e.v animo 
meo suari verborum structurA concinnatce preces. 
Quam rneam facilitatem utitiam velis imilari. Et 
quod tibi prcestarc non integrum modd, sed etiam 
cum laude conjunctum sit, id precibus meis velis 
anmiere. Quern enim olini prafractum et contu- 
macem edicto pf'o auctoritate compescere visum 
fuit, eundem nunc mitiorem et modtstiorem factum 
orare, obsecrare, et obtestari non gravabor, ut 
omissa content tone de sonis {re frivola et inutili) 
seriis studiis operam dare velis, et nominis tui 
/main sofidioribus f undamentis c.rrcdijicare. Nibil 
potest baberc firmi, mibi erede, sonus, ut qui nulla 
uiiquam in linguA idem poiuit diu consist ere. Et 
pereat, si vis, memoria eorim qua- seripsimus, una 
cum sonorum conty'over.HA. Ego qffieium, quod of 
fero, tibenter amplector. Et ita te mibi putabo 
{fficiosissimum, .si eandem meeum per.suasionem in- 
diieris, non e.vpedire m sonis ab aliis dissidere ; non 
tnodd quia novum et wvidiosum, s, d etiam quia or- 
togans quiddam babet et contCiitiosum, :isui ct 
dcstinato studiorum 'Jini apprime i/uttile €t impedi- 
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mento Juturuni. De med humanitate caterA Jde 
cum voles periculum, nec te tentdsse poenitebit. 
Vale: 

And thus ended the celebrated correspondence 
between these two memorable disputants ; in which 
the advocate of error appears to have thought it en- 
titled to continue, not from it’s antiquity (for anti- 
quity, it was the object of his antagonist to demon- 
strate, was wholly in favour of the opjHjsite theory) 
but because it existed ! A similar mode of argumen- 
tation, mutatis mutandis, he pursued in regard to a 
much more important Reformation ; and he ws^s en- 
countered, by similar reasoning, udth equal success. 
But he was less gentle, alas ! in his enforcement of 
it, in the latter instance. Interes( combined with 
passion and prejudice, when the abuses of his church 
were to be defended ; and interest summoned Smith- 
field, though in vain, to her support. 
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[1500—1558.] 


Reginald pole was a younger son of Sii- 
Richard Pole Lord M(»ntagu, K. (J., and cousin 
to Henry VIII. by Margaret his mother, daughter 
of George Duke of Clarence younger brother to 
Edward IV. Hi? was born at Stoverton-Castlo in 
Staffordshire, in the year 1500; and about the age 
of twelve wa.s sent to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
where an apartment was provided for him in the Pre- 
sident’s lodgings. The celebrated Idnacre and Wil- 
liam Latimer, two of the greatest masters of those 
times in the Greek and Latin tongues, were his piin- 
cipal preceptors ; and his progi’css \mder them w as 
proportional to their cmineiu'e, and their anticipations. 

In 1517, he was made Prebendary of lloscomb, 
in the church of Salisbury ; to v\ Inch the deanery of 
Exeter, and other valualde preferments, w'cre addetl 
about two years afterwanl. But he did not, as most 
writers have asserted, take orders. 

At the age of nineteen, it was dc-termined to send 

' Authorities. Becca^Ii’s Lyi’ of Pole !o/ Pi/e, Thu.nnis, 
Burnet’s Ilutorjf the Reformation, Pliillips’ Life of Pole, 
Ridley’s Review (f Phillips, Neve’s Animadversions on J 'hi/Hp’, 
and British Biography, * • 
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him for farther improvement to Italy, where the liberal 
arts and sciences then flourished. For this purpose, an 
establishment suitable to his rank was provided by the 
King, who allowed him a liberal yearly pension, in ad- 
dition to the income of his ecclesiastical preferments. 

To Italy he was accompanied by several learned 
Englishmen, beside a proper retinue of attendants, 
and after visiting many foreign Universities he settled 
at Padua ; where his liouse quickly became the resort 
of the most eminent literati of tlie age. Of tliese, the 
most distinguished were Pembo, Sadolet, Longolieu, 
and Lnpset a learned Englishman, whom he took 
into his family, and by whose recommendation Eras- 
mus oi^ncd a friendly correspondence with the high- 
born student. I'he professors, knowing how nearly he 
was related to the King of England, strenuously ex- 
erted themselves to complete his education ; and as 
they likewise partook of his noble liberality, they wcie 
not sparing of encomiums on his genius and accom- 
plishments, proclaiming every where that their pupil 
was an honour to themselves and an ornament to the 
university. lYom Padua he went to Venice, wfi^e 
he continued some time, after which he visited other 
parts of Italy. 

Having spent five years abroad, he was called 
home ; but being exti emely desirous to see the ju- 
bilee, which was celebrated at Rome in 152 . 5 , he 
made a tour to that city whence passing by Flo- 
rence, he returned to England before the expiration 
of the year, and was received with the utmost respect 
by the court m l the nobilityjj Devotion however and 
study !)eing hi?^ sole delights, he retired to the con- 
vent of the Urulhusians at Sheen in Surrey, where 
he had« received the rudiiri'ents of his education. 
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having obtained froan his Sovei-eign a grant of the 
apaitment which the deceased Dr. Colet had built for 
his own use. 

In this retirement he had spent two years with 
j^at satisfaction, when Henry VIII. began to start 
sicruples about the lawfulness of his marriage with 
Queen Kathaiine. Pole, foreseeing the troubles 
wliich this incident would probably occasion to him- 
self, if he remained in the kingdom, resolved to 
withdraw; and, accordingly, obtained liis Majesty’s 
leave to visit Paris in 1529. Here, canying some 
learned pereons in his train, he ])assed his time in 
Kterary ease; till the Kuig, in prosecution of his 
divorce, sending to the most celebrated foi’eign 
academies for their ojiinion upon his case, com- 
manded him to dssist his agents in procuring the 
subscription and seal of the University of Paris to 
the illi^gality of the inamage. 

Pole, being (Jis it subsequently appeared) of the 
contrary opinion, excused himself in rejdy by stating, 
that ‘ his studies had lain another way.’ At this 
Henry was so much disj)lcased, that when his kins- 
man not long afterward returned homo, he was 
strongly urged to clear himself of the inumtation of 
disloyalty. Having averted the storm for the time 
by his submission, he retired to his former solitude 
at Sheen. 

When it was subsequently determined to slecide 
the cause in question independently of the Poj)e, as 
Pole was universally esteemed for his learning and 
pipty, and was besides of the blood royal, it was 
conceived that his' consent would l>e of great service 
It influencing the concurrence of ovlicrs. Tc gain 
this, therefore, no tn^ns were left untruid: even 
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the see of York, at that time vacant, was offered 
to his acceptance. Pressed upon every side, he re- 
paired to the King, with a design to give him satis- 
faction ; but his conscience checking him the mmnent 
he was about to speak, he was not able for some 
time to utter a word. Recovering at length, he 
quitted his foiTner purpose, and delivered his senti- 
ments with such spirit and eloquence against the 
divorce, that Henry willi a countenance full of anger 
put his liand to his dagger : but instantly check- 
ing himself, he only said, “ I will consider of your 
opinion, and you shall have my answer.” He never, 
however, sent for him movi'. Pole apprehending 
farther danger, if he shoidil continue in England, 
obtained permission once more to go abroad : and his 
Majesty was so far satisfied at the*^ moment, that for 
some years he continued his pension. 

The first })laco he visited was Avignon, in France, 
at that time under the jurisdictitm of the Pope. 
Here he continued unmolested for the .space of a 
year; but finding the air disagree with his constitu- 
tion, he exchanged it for Padua, where he again 
fixed his residence, otdy making occasional excur- 
sions to Venice. 

He had now been a considerable time abroad, and 
Henry had frc(juently intimated his desire that he 
would return : l)nt after sundry excuses, he at length 
informed his jMajes^y bj letter, that he approved 
neither of his divoivf , nor of his sej)amtion from the 
holy see. 'I’he Kiiig, in rej)ly, transmitted him a 
b<x)k written in I’.ngland by Dr. Sampson, in sup- 
port of his sii -I’emacy, and required his opinion m 
answer u) it. tXpon this, Pole composed his famous 
fophisti(;al treatise, Dc Unitate Eccksiai' 
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tic& ; iw which he condemned Henry’s actions, ex- 
alted the papal above the royal authority, compared 
his Majesty to Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded with 
an address to the Emperor, conjuring him to ‘ turn 
his arms rather against the King of England than 
the Turk.’ 

Henry, concealing his resentment, required him, aU 
excuses apart, to return immediately home, that he 
might confer with him on the subject both of his 
Iwok and of his letters, which required farther ex- 
planation. But tliis ‘ angel of peace,’ as he is stiled 
by Phillips,* had no inclination, it appears, to die a 
martyr in the Poj)c’s cause; and therefore, taking 
warning by the fate of More and Fisher, he peremp- 
torily refused : upon which the King withdrew his 
jwnsions, depiivetf him of his preferments, and not 
long afterward procured an act of attainder to be 
])assod against him. 

The attachment constantly shown by Pole to 
the papal interest, and his misfortunes consequent 
thereon, made it expedient that the Pontiff sliould 
publicly, by some signal liono\ir, testify his appw>ba- 
tion of his conduct. Accordingly he was summoned 
to Rome, as the representative of England in a tJe- 
neral Council to be held for the reformation of abuses, 
not in the doctrine (for that tliey deemed sacred, and 
incapable of error) hut in the administration of the 
affairs of the church. U|H)n his arrival, in l.53(i, 
he was lodged in the paj)al palace, rmd treated with 
the utmost respect. His Holiness iimnetliately pro- 
pose;! to make him a cardinal; but Pole, who de- 
sigiied to secure to himself the crown of England by 


* A modern Popish writer of fife. 
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marrying the Princess Mary, remonstrating against 
this promotion, the Pope appeared to acquiesce : the 
ne:?tt day however he insisted on his obedience, and 
Pole, who had not yet received the clerical tonsure, 
submitted to this ceremony (says BeccateDi, who 
was present) “ with as much reluctance as* the 
lamb to the shearing-knife/’ After which, he was 
created cardinal-deacon of St. Nereus and Achilleiis. 
His Holiness then aj)pointed him Nuncio to the 
courts of France and Flanders, that he might be tlie 
better enabled, from the vicinity of his residence, to 
correspond with the Roman Catliolics in England, 
and to sustain the declining interests of the papacy 
in that country. 

At Paris, he was honourably received by the King: 
but there he did not long remain ; for Henry sending 
to demand him of the French Monarch, he mnoved 
to Cambray, and placed himself under the protection 
of the Bishop. This howevtT was no plac*e of safety 
for him, as from the war between Franc e and the 
Empirc, in wliich Henry bore a part, Eng^sh sol- 
diers wore continually harassing the district ; and a 
price having been set uj)on his head, he was* exposed 
to imminent danger, if he should fall into their 
hands. He chose Idege for his next residence, in 
consequence of an invitation from Erardas the cardi- 
nal-bislio[), who received him with brotherly kind- 
ness. There he coi.tinuOd about three months, ex- 
pecting that th(' lirnperor and the King of France 
would fulfil tl*eir engagements with him, by foment- 
ing the distnri arires excited among the English ( a- 
thoUcs: but i is project failing,* he was recalled to 
Rome. 

While thus employed in' holding correspondence 
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with Henry’s rebellious subjects, and grossly abusing 
him in his publications, Pole complained- to the Pope 
and the French Nuncio, of the barbarous conduct 
of that Monarch in proclaiming him a traitor and 
setting a price upon his head : and, though in the 
same letters he confessed his treasonable designs, he 
had the duplicity to wiite to Lord Cromwell, to ac- 
quit himself of the charge of disloyalty. This, 
surely, is higlily inconsistent with the character given 
him by Phillips, who makes his piety and sincerity 
his. chief virtues. 

At the close of the year 1538, his Holiness con- 
cluding that the bulls of excommunication and depo- 
ation, which he had pubUshed against Heniy, would 
incline his subjects to bi’cak out into another rebel- 
lion, despatched ftie Cardinal a second time in dis- 
guise to France and Flanders, upon his former sanc- 
tified errand. But this scheme I)eing counterworked 
by the English Sovereign, Pole met with a cool re- 
ception from his IrnjK'rial Majesty ; upon vvhich he 
returned by the same road to Avignon, and being 
directed by his employer to continue in those parts, 
took the oppdrtunity of making a visit at Carpentins 
to his lielovcd friend Cardinal .Jacob Sadolet; with 
whom he spent six months. After subsecjuently pass- 
ing some time at V’^erona with Cilbert Bishop of that 
sec, he was appointed IjCgatc to I'iterbo near Rome, 
in which station he continued till 1.51-2; when the Pope, 
having summoned the Couiieil of 'rrent, apjminted 
him with the Cardinals Paris and .loliii Moroiie to at- 
tend there on his Iw-half. As the Council however 
could not then assemble, on account o." the wars which 
nrose in Germany and other Christian states, Pole 
returned to Viterbo. Cetween this place apd Jloine 
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he divided his residence, following his studies in great 
tranquillity till the year 1545, when the Pope issued 
a second citation for holding the Council at the same 
. place, and re-appointed him, in conjunction wit^ two 
different cardinals, to his former office. Pole’s^oumey 
being delayed, upon the pretext that Hehnr had 
employed his emissaries to seize him on the road,* 
his collegues arrived at Trent long before Wm. At 
this time, he wrote a ‘ Treatise on the nature and 
end of General Councils : ’ and at length he rejMilred 
to Trent, escorted, wherever danger was appre- 
hended, hy a detachment of the papal cavalry. 
The “ solemn banter,” as Lord BoUngbroke phrases 
it, of the Council of Trent being transferred to 
Bononia, after an oj)position from the Imperial em- 
bassador, Pole (who had been obliged to retire to 
Padua, on account of ill health) strenuously defended 
the Poi)e’s right to remove it, in the year 1546. 

Soon after Henry’s death, by an extraordinary 
exertion of zealous audacity, he w'rote a letter to the 
English regency and council, adnsing thenTjto re- 
^icile the kingdom to the Poj)e, assuring th^ that 
the kingdom w'ould otherwise be exposed to immi- 
nent dangers, and adding that ‘ his Holiness was 
willing, in charity to their souls, to send him over to 
remedy their evils.’ He, likewise, addressed a written 
justification of himself to Edward VI. But the coun- 
cil disregarding both luo solicitations and his menaces, 

* To account for liVi alarms, it is necessary to state, that 
his mother Margart' Jouatess of Salisbury, his eldest brother 
Henry Pole Lord ^ i iitagu, the Marquis^ of Exeter, Sir Edward 
Nevil, and Nir hoias Carew, had been executed in England 
for high-ireason, in conspiring to place the Cardinal upon tlie 
throne* , • 
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he gave the nation no farther trouble during that 
short reign. 

Paul III. dying in 1649> Pole was twice chosen 
to succeed him : but he declined both the elections ; 
one, as being too hasty and without deliberation, and 
the other, because it was done in the middle of the 
night.* This conduct has been ascribed by Phillips^ 
and others, to delicacy ; but it’s true cause was his 
prospect of rthe crown of England, which he trusted 
to ascend bv gaining the hand of the Princess Mary. 
Upon hid ^refusal, Julius III. was elected; and the 
tranqtjfflity of Home being soon afterward disturbed 
by the wars on the borders of Italy, Pole retired, 
with the new Pope’s leave, to a monastery of the Be- 
nedictines at Magijzano in the territory of V^erona. 

In this retirement he continued, till the death of 
Edward VI. ; when it was determined by the court 
of Rome, that he should |je sent legate into England, 
as tlie fittest instrument to eflect the reduction of 
that kingdom under the papal yoke. But this uii- 
dertaki required some consideration. The act of 
attainder, passed against him under Henry VIII., 
had l)een confirmed by Edward, and consequently 
ixjmained still ;in fox’ce. At length however, having 
received full satisfaction upon these points, he set 
out, hy the way of Germany, in October 1553 : but 
he had not proceeded far in the Emperor’s dominions, 
when a message arrived from tliat Prince, to stop 
his farther progress. This was speedily followed by 

He desired, that * his admission might be deferred till the 
*«orning, as it was not a ^ork of darkness ! ' ijpon this, the car- 
dinals instantly proceeded to another elec'tioii, and Ci ose the 
Cardinal De Monte, who before he left the conclave, bestowed a 
^at upon the servant employed in takmg care of his tnonkey ! 
VOL. I.‘ 2 ^ • 
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an express, to the same purpose, from Queen Mary ; 
who, with the view however of keeping him in good 
humour, sent him the two acts recently passed, for 
the Justification of her mother’s marriage, and for 
restoring all things to the state in which they had 
been left at her father’s death; desiring him likewise 
to transmit her a list of such persons, as should be 
made bishops. 

The Cardinal, perceiving that the real object in 
Ijoth instances was, to prevent his arriving p England 
before the Queen’s marriage with Philip, felt himself 
not a little nettled ; and in a letter to her Majesty 
observed, that ‘ the check to his journey obviously 
proceeding from the political views of the emperor, he 
had conferred with the Imperial jjonfessor about it, 
and had convinced him of the impropriety of ' such a 
measure : with respect to herself, he added, he was 
‘ afraid that carnal pleasures might govern her too 
much, and tliat she would thereby fall from the 
simplicity in Christ, in which she had hitherto lived.’ 
He encouraged her, therefore, to ‘ put on a spirit of 
w'isdom and courage, and to trust in God, who had 
preserved her so long.’ With regard to the two acts, 
he comjdained that ‘ the first made no mention of the 
Pope’s bulls, by the authority of which alone it could 
be a law^ful maniage ; and he observed with concern 
in the othei*, that the worship of God and the sacra- 
ments were to contiime as they had been in the last 
year of Hci)r3'’s ndgn, since the English were then 
in a state of «ehism, the Po|)e’s interdict still lying 
upon the nat i 'u, under which ^no one could with- 
out sin ( ithc!' ..Jminister or receive them.’ He con- 
.fessed, ‘ he knew none of either House fit to propose 
the matter of rejecting the supremacy, which 
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been usurped by her father, and her brother ; and, 
therefore, he thought it best that she herself should go 
to the parliament (having previously acquainted some 
few, both of the spirituality and the temporality, with 
her design) and inform them, that she was afflicted at 
the schism, and desired a Legate might be sent from 
the Apostolic See to treat about it.’ He proposed also, 
farther, the reversion of his own attainder. 

But the projected marriage meeting with great op- 
position in England, it was resolved that Pole should 
be kept at a distance. With this view, another lega- 
tion was devised for him, to mediate a peace be- 
tween the empire and France, in which he was un- 
successful. The nuptials between Philip and Mary 
being at length solemnised, no farther objection was 
made to his arrival ; and, therefore, the Lords Paget 
and Hastings were sent to Brussels to conduct him to 
England. On the twentieth of November, 1554, he 
was met at Dover by the Bishop of Ely, Lord Mon- 
tagu, and other persons of distinction. At Graves- 
end, the Bishop of Durham and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury presented him with the repeal of the act of his 
attainder, wliich had passed the day before. A 
yacht conveyed him thence to Whitehall, where he 
was treated with the utmost resi^ct by their Majes- 
ties; and, after all possible honour paid to hun at 
court, he was conducted to the ai’chiepiscopal palace 
at Lambeth, which had Ireen sumptuously fitted up 
for his reception. 

On the twenty-seventh, he went to the parlia- 
nient, and made a long and grave speech, inviting 
them to a reconciliation with the Apostolic See. wh^ce 
(he said) ‘ he had been sent by the common p.istor of 
Christendom to recover the lost sheep, who had long 

2 E 3. 
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strayed from the enclosure of the church.’ This 
speech produced a pretended miracle on the part of 
the Queen, who affected not only to be pregnant, 
but also from her joy upon the occasion to feel the 
child leap within her ; upon which Te Deum was 
ordered to be sung in all the churches in London, 
and Bonner caused prayers to be put up, that the 
child might be a male, well-favoured, vigorous, and 
intelligent. No farther proof can be wanting of the 
wretched bigotry of Mary, who thus set an example for 
restoring the obsolete frauds of the popish hierarchy. 

Two day's afterward, the Speaker reported to tlie 
Commons the substance of this speeeh ; and a mes- 
sage being sent from the Lords for a conference, in 
order to prepare a supplication upon the subject, the 
petition was reported and approved by both Houses; 
upon which, their Majesties interceded with the Car- 
dinal, who granted them absolution. The papal au- 
thority being thus completely restored, Pole made; his 
public entry into London with all the solemnities of 
a Legate, and inimctliately set about purging the 
church of her pretended heresy'. But though these 
proceedings gave great satisiaction to the court, he 
bad the mortification to find that they were less 
popular elsewhere : in passing through the city, 
no kind of respect was shown to him ; and his 
blessing the peo{)le, ‘'.s he passed, was openly laughed 
at. Tliis, pro!)abiy, soured his temper ; which, itJS 
stated, was n.itiuaiiy mild and amiable. It has like- 
wise been assc' teu, that he advised moderate uica- 
sures with rx 'j<cct to the I’rotestants : Init one of 
th^ fir.-t ar t', indjibitably, of "his legatine autho- 
rity was, to grant commissions for the prosecutions 
irf bcrrtics ; and he publicly expressed lus detesta- 
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tibn of the Reformed, refusing to converse with any 
who had been of that party. He now, indeed, put 
on the pride and reserve of a Spanish inquisitor. 
His instructions likewise, issued to the bishops and 
clergy concerning the Protestants, plainly evince, that 
he was at the bottom of the sanguinary proceedings 
of Gardiner and Bonner, though he made those 
prelates the instruments of his cruelty and his re- 
venge. 

In the mean time, the Queen despatched embas- 
sadors to Rome to make obedience, in the name of 
the whole kingdom, to the Pope, who had already 
proclaimed a jubilee upon the occasion. But her 
envoys had scarcely set foot on Italian ground, when 
they were informcul of the death of Julius III. His 
successor (IVIarcellus II.) dying soon afttwward, the 
Queen, uj)on the first intelligence of his decease, re- 
comrnended her kinsman to the po])edom. Her mes- 
sengers, how<n'(T, ariived too late, Peter Caraffa, who 
took the name of Paul IV., having been elected be-» 
fore they reached the conclave, l^'liis Poj>e, who had 
never liked Pole, found in the Bisho[) of Winchester 
a temper exactly tallying u ith his own ; and, upon 
that account, favoured (Jardiner’s pretensions to the 
see of Canterbury. 

Pole, nevertheless, liad the entire management of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and fyom this period the perse- 
cution became more violent, and the martyrdoms 
niore numerous. In proof ol* u liich let it be re- 
* ^embered, that ( Jardiner, wlio secretly detested 
him, transferred the bloody busbu*ss to Bonner^ 


* Edmund Bonner was the reputed son of a lawyer in Cheshire; 
his mother was pregnant by one Savi ge, a priest, and had 
married to conceal her disgrace. Being designed for the 
^ '^rch, he studied at Broadgate-Iiall, now Pembroke Colbge, 
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upon the Cardinal’s arrival ; and that three months 
after Gardiner’s death Cranmer was degraded and 
burnt, to make room for Pole in the primacy The 
hottest period, indeed, of Bonner’s persecution Was 
from December 1555 to December 1556, when the 
Cardinal was in the zenith of his power. 

The year 1557 opened with a ridiculous farce, 
attached to the tragedy which was now acting in all 

Oxford, and was created LL.D. in 1525 ; but he never attained 
any eminence in learning, having rather a turn for state-affairs. 
This recommended him to Wolsey, and after his death to 
Henry VIII. through Cromwell, upon whom he imposed him- 
self as a friend to the Reformation. Henry wanting an embas- 
sador, who could talk in a menacing stile to the Pope and the 
King of France, selected Bonner : but he so far exceeded the 
bounds of common decency at Marseilles,^in delivering the royal 
appeal, that his Holiness threatened to * throw him into a cal- 
dron of melted lead, or to burn him alive ; * upon which, he made 
his escape. Soon afterward, behaving with extreme insolence 
to Francis I., that Monarch bade him write to his employer, 

That his embassador was a great fool, and that if it were not 
for the love of his master, he should have a hundred strokes 
with a halbert.” Upon this, he was recalled. Henry however, 
finding him a pliant tool for every occasion, made him at fii*st 
Bishop of Hereford, and subsequently translated him to the bee 
of London in 1539, when the Bloody Articles were to be en- 
forced. And now the pretended Protestant showed himself in 
his true colours ; his cruelties continuing till the accession of Ed- 
ward, when he openly complied with the injunctions respecting 
the Reformation, while z,': the same time he fomented in secret 
the insurrections of the Papists. He was therefore deprived, and 
committed to the Marshahea, till Queen Mary in 1553 restored 
him to his former From this time, his inhumanity was 

exercised in the .^ost shocking atrocities. He had even a dun- 
geon, and instrurn iiU of torture, in his^own house; and betook 
an infermi pleasuio iti punishing the unfortunate people in Ins 
custody with his own hands. 

* He )yas made Archbishop of Canterbury the day after 
Cranmer’s execution, and before the end of the same yea» 
(1556) Chancellor of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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parts of the kingdom. At Oxford, the body of 
Peter Mart3rr’8 wife was taken up, and underwent a 
process : but as she was a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the English language, no witnesses could be 
brought to prove her a heretic; and therefore the 
body, by Pole’s order, was re-interred in a dunghill. 
At Cambridge, the bodies of Bucer and Fagius Ijeing 
buried in St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s churches, 
those chuix:hes were put under an interditi;, and a 
formal process was commenced against the deceased. 
They were thrice summoned to appear, or any per- 
sons in their Ix'half. These citations proving fruit- 
less ! witnesses were examined against them : they 
were condemned, as obstinate heretics; and their 
Imdies, dug up apd carried in their coffins, w^ere tied 
to the stake and along with copies of their books 
consumed to ashes! 

But though the Cardinal thus countenanced every 
absurd and cruel measure in favour of Uie Romish 
faith, Paul IV. openly showed his dislike of him by 
revoking his legatine power, and conferring it upon 
Pe)rto, a Franciscan friar, whom he had tTv-ated a 
cardinal for that purpose, designing him also for the 
see of Salisbury. This appointment was made in 
September, and the new Degate was actually on his 
way to England, when the bulls reached Queen 
Mary ;■ who, having learped their contents from her 
embassador, laid them up Avithout opening them, or 
acquainting her cousin with the matter ; writing at 
the same time in his behalf to the Pope, and with 
a portion of her father’s spirit f'Thidding Peyto to 
‘proceed on his journey, or at lus peril i ^ set foot 
upon English ground.’ 

Notwithstanding all her caution, however, it , was 

S' 
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not possible to keep the matter lon]| a secret firom the 
Cardinal ; who no sooner became acquainted with the 
Holy Father’s pleasure, than out of that implicit ve- 
neration, w hich he had unalterably preserved for the 
Apostolic See, he voluntarily laid down the ensigns 
of his legatine power : despatching his trusty minister 
Ormaneto to Rome with letters, at once so satisfac- 
tory and so submissive, as (it is said) even melted the 
obdurate heart of Paul. The Pontiff had, in fact, 
been mitigated by some recent events, which turned 
his regard from the French toward the Spaniards: 
and the storm against Pole entirely blew over, in 
consequence of a peace concluded this year l^etween 
his Holiness and Philip ; dn one of the secret arti- 
*€les of which it was stipulated, tl^it ^ he should he 
restored to his legatine powers.’ But he did not live 
to enjoy his restoration full twelve months, being 
seized with a double quartan ague, which carried 
him off early in the morning of tlie eighteenth of 
Novemter, 1558. 

IDs death is said to have been hastened by tliat of 
his royal mistress and kinswoman, which happened 
about sixteen hours before, in the forty-third year of 
her age, and tlic sixth of her reign. His body, en- 
closed in a leaden coffin, lay f(^rty days in gi’eat state 
at Lambeth ; after whicii it w as conveyed with equal 
pomp to Cant(Tbury, <ind interred with the utmost 
solemnity on *he north side of St. Becket’s Chapel, 
in that cathediak Up^ n the tomb over his grave 
were inscribed ’'ly, as sufficient to his fame, Depo- 
situm CerdimJ Poll. ^ 

His cfuirac. jr is summed up by Granger in a 
few words : ‘‘ I le was much esteemed for the inte- 
gtity of his life, the elegance of his learning> and 
6 
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the politeness of hil manners.” “ He was not, in- 
deed, without a tincture of bigotry but he, gene- 
rally, disapproved! of the cruelties exercised in 
jyiary's reign." 
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[1515--1568.] 


w E are now entering upon one of the most splen- 
did periods of English history. In 1558, Elizabeth 
ascended the throne ; a Queen personally endowed 
with gi*eat talents for government^ and happily sur- 
rounded by men of distinguished eminence*, equally 
qualified to serve their country in every depai tment 
of the church and the state.f 

Of these, tfie first entitled to grateful rememj^rance, 
for the share which he had in forming the mind of 
that illustrious Sovereign, is lloger Ascham, third son 
of John Ascham,:}: steward to the ancient family of 

Authorities. Graunt’s Oration in honour of Ascham, 
prefix ed to his Epistles, and Johiison^s Life of Ascham, 

f To this brilliant acra no less than seventy-four poets are as- 
signed in the new edition of the * Theatrum Poetarum,* and the 
catalogue might certainly be farther extended. Of these, how- 
ever, the far frreater number have been very generally con- 
signed to oblivion ; and /i few, such as Drayton, Fairfax, Warner, 
Sir John Marringio»4, Jir Fhilip Sidney, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
continue to be rnt \ chiefly in deference to their ancient repu- 
tation: hut Sh Li jpeare, Jonson, Fletcher, and Spenser, are 
still confessed be unrivalled in their several stiles of com- 
position. 

Ills mother Margaret, who want allied to several considerable 
families, is said to have lived sixty-seven years in perfect bar- 
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Scroop. He was bom at Kirkby-Wiske, * near North- 
allerton in Yorkshire, about the year 1515 ; and, in 
his early youth, was taken under the patronage of 
Sir Antony Wingfield, who finding in him a signal 
aptitude for literary attainments, sent him in 1530 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the critical junc- 
ture when Greek began to be taught without opposi- 
tion in the English universities. Tlie doctrines of 
Luther, circulated throughout Europe by the inter- 
vention of the new art of typogi’aphy, had diffused 
a general inclination to study the prnnts in contro- 
versy between the Romish chui’ch and that illustrious 
Reformer, which coidd only be satisfactorily done by 
attaining a competent knowledge of that langimge. 
Accordingly, to Greek Ascham applied himself so 
assiduously, that he was quickly able to rend lectuiTs 
upon it with great credit and success. 'Eo teach, or 
to loam, was at this au’a the business and the plea- 
sure of the academical life ; and he had the happiness 
(»f associating Avith men of equal genius, and of simi- 
lar dis|X)sitions with himself. Sir John Cheke, Pre- 
ceptor to Edward VI., was bis rival and friend. This 
distinguished scholar, as it has ah*eady been .stated 
more at large in his life, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Smith (Secretary of State in the reigns of 

mony and affection with tlie object of her maiden choice, and to 
have died at last almost on the hamc hour of the same day. 

* Kirkby-Wiske is stated, in a note to Graunt’s Oratio de 
Vita ei Obitu Rogeri Aschami (prefixed to his edition of the 
Epistles) to have been distinguished by the family likewise of 
Palliser Archbishop of Cashel, and by *be birth of Dr. George 
Hickes, as he himself^ informs us in his ‘ DIssertatiru on the Use 
of the Northern Languat,i;s,’ addressed to his frienc Shower in 
his Thesaurus. . 
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Edward VI., and Elizabeth) had introduced a more 
correct pronunciation of the Greek tongue* than 
had previously prevailed ; which Ascham at first op- 

* This language was, previously, little understood in Eng- 
land. If any indeed saw a piece of Greek, they used to say, 
Grcecum est^ non potest legi^ i. e. * It is Greek, it cannot be 
read/ And those few, that did pretend to some insight into it, 
read it after a strange corrupt manner ; pronouncing the vowels 
and diphthongs so, that there was little or no difference between 
them. These errors Cheke detected, partly by considering the 
power of the letters themselves, and partly by consulting with 
Greek authors, Aristophanes and others, in some of whom they 
found footsteps to direct them how the 'ancient Greek was pro« 
nounced ; and he, at length, succeeded in exploding them. The 
more studious and ingenious sort of scholars, being convinced 
(says Strype) gladly forsook their old way of reading Greek for 
this most right and true, though new found»out, shown them by 
their learned reader. But there was a party in the university, 
who disliking any thing that was new, and dreading alteratiohg, 
and blindly admitting every thing that was old, would by no 
means allow of this pronunciation ; but opposed it with all their 
might by disputing against it, and at last by complaining to (iar- 
diner Bishop of Winchester, the Chancellor of the University, 
against Cheke and his adherents for this great misdemeanor: 
who being of the same mind with the complainants, and fearing 
innovation more than was need, made a solemn decree dated the 
Kalends of June 1512, confirming the old corrupt sounding 
of Greek; and directing, under severe penalties, ‘that none 
should philosophise at all in sounds, but all use the present, and 
that if any thing were to be corrected in them, let it all be left 
to authority ! ’——But wh'^tever opposition of injunctions, de- 
crees, and penafties were made against it, yet as it was said of 
truth, ‘ It is greai and w ill prevail,* so this true way of speaking 
and reading Cireck got the day in the university. And those that 
were the greatesi ^iimarncnts of learning then in Cambridge, 
Redman, Smith, Ti let, Pickering, Ascham, Tong, Bill, and all 
others, who c^ithcr j\*ad any thing pubJicIyIn the schools, or pn- 
vattiy Jij the coi leges, gave themselves wholly to this correct 
way. (Strype*s ij/c 0 / CAcfe.) 
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posed, till being convinced that they were in the right, 
he finaRy adopted and patrbnised it from the chair. 
He gained likewise the approbation of Dr. Metcalf, 
the master of his college, who (though meanly learned 
himself) having the interest of learning at heart, re- 
commended him to a fellowship in 1534. This how- 
ever, from the favourable disposition wliich he had 
discovered toward the Reformed Ftiith, he obtained 
with di£Rculty ! At the same time Pember, an emi- 
nent promoter of Greek literature, advanced his re- 
putdtion, not only by applauding his public lectures,* 
but by advising the under-graduates of his acquaint- 
ance to attend him at his chambers, to hear the au- 
thors in that language read and explained. As a re- 
laxation from study, Ascham learned to play on mu- 
sical instruments,* and to wi-ite a very fine hand (an 
accomplishment then growing into repute) which con- 
tributed not a little to his future success in life. 

In 1536 he took the degree of M. A., and soon 
afteiward was appointed by the University teacher of 
Greek in the public schools, for w hich he received 
a respectable salary. He likewise commenced tutor, 
and had several young students of rank placed 
under his care for other branches of education, some 
of whom subsequently became eminent scholars ; par- 
ticularly William Grindal, recommended by Sir John 
Cheke ,to be master of languages to the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

* Pember assured his young friend, that * upon tlie maxim, 
Qw?’ docct discity he would gain more knowledge by reading with 
a boy a single fable in^iEsop, than by heining another read Latin 
lectures on tlie whole Iliad.’ Ascbani studied Ciceic and Casar 

particular, as the best models in forming his Latin stile. 
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The reputation of Mr. Ascham, as a man of ex< 
tensive learning, was new so firmly established, that 
he was elected to the honourable office of Public 
Orator. This imposed upon him the duty of com. 
posing the university-letters, for which by his skill 
in the Latin language, and lus beautiful writing em- 
bellished with drawings, he was peculiarly qualified. 
But in all ages and in every countiy conspicuous 
merit, while it meets with it’s due reward from the 
liberal mind, wiU inevitably incur the hatred of the 
selfish and the envious. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Ascham should have subjected himself to cen- 
sure for the exercise of his leisure-hours. His love 
of archery, an amusement better suited to the soldier 
than the scholar, exposed him to severe animadver- 
sion. This, however, he repelled By a learned trea- 
tise, publislied in 1544, entitled ‘ Toxophilus, or the 
Schole or Partitions of Shooting,’ and dedicated to 
Henry VI II. ; * who w as so w'ell pleased with it, 
that on the suggestion of Sir William Paget he al- 
lowed him thencelbrward an annual stipend of ten 
pounds.f With this, and his univei’sity-stijjends, he 
ap[)ears to have possessed a very comfortable income ; 
in addition to the gratuities which he received for 
teaching |)ersons of distinction to write, particularly 

* Of this dedication the object was, to obtain a pension, which 
might enable him to travel into hnly, at that time the residence 
of literature in gt neral, and more eminently the seat of Greek 
learnuig. 

t This, Johnson ly u somewhat prolix investigation estimates 
as equivalent to “ lore than one hundred pounds a-year ” at 
present. Ti»e wor'. itself is rather whknsical, as the writer 
seems to think tLo complete archer ought to have no less a cew* 
pass of knowledge than he possessed himself 1 
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prince Edward, the Princess Elizabeth, and the 
two brothers Henry and Charles Brandon, Duk(» of 
Suffolk* ‘ 

And now approached the great event of the Re- 
foimation, by which the objects of literary study 
were entirely changed. The breaking up bf the old 
religion q?lit the world into a variety of hostile sects. . 
The Bible being at last thrown open, every man, 
whether learned or unlearned, was eager to fami- 
liarise himself with it’s contents, and ambitious of 
elucidating it’s difficulties. All were absorbed in re- 
ligious s])eculatiops. Europe exhibited one vast scene 
of polemical warfare; and the talents of mankind 
were monopolised l)y theological contention. The 
topics, which generally kindled the ardour of the 
most accomplishecl scholars, were intiuiries into the 
practices and maxims of the primitive ages ; the na- 
ture of civil and ecdesiastical jurisdiction ; the au- 
thority of Scripture and tradition, of popes, and 
councils, and schoolmen; to|)ics, which from preju- 
dice and passion, as well as frojn the want of philo- 
.sophic halrits of discussion, they were unable to treat 
either with calmness or with accuracy. 

One of the first effects of the Reformation was, 
that the revenues of the clergy were seized under 
pretence of zeal for i-eligion. Even the students of 
the universities were deprived of their exhibitions 
and pensions ! Hence Ascliam complains, in a letter 
to the Manpiis of Northani})tou, dated l.’ioO, that 
‘ the grammar-schools throughout b^4tgland would be 

* Lee Archbishop of York, likewise, UJewed hin a yearly 
pension. (Johnson.) 
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ruined; aigd that.tiie Universities themselves must 
spe^y become extinct/' At . O^ord, both profes^ 
sors^and pupils deserted the, schools; and academical 
degrees abolish|^*i^,anti<ci^tian. The new 
teachers, imt content with cleansing. Christianity from 
' Catholic irruptions, carried their absnrd refinements 
so far as to: assert the inutility of all huipanjieaming ; 
and thus reformation degenerated into ft^attcism. In 
this enlightened spirit, these zealous advocates for 
, apostolic simplicity and primitive ignorance, at a visi- 
, taimn of the University of Oxfoi’d, stripped the 
Hhmphrcdian library of all it’s and MSS., 

mray of which were totally dcstroyi^i and of the 
rest a great number condemned as inimical to the 
Gospel of « Christ ! 

Yet, notwithstanding these untoward circum- 
stances, the Reformation was an event perhaps more 
auspicious to human improvepMnt than any, which 
adorns the annals of time, tt produced, bey^fd all 
other causes that can lie imagined, intellectual ^l^rity, 
that harbinger of five iiujuiry, which is the on^ sure 
cause of the progix'ss of society. A change of man- 
ners in the church was the instantaneous result. The 
clergy, unable to [irevail by force, wci’e compelled to 
try argument ; and their state of ignorance vanished. 
The Jesuits, who succeeded the friai’s as cham- 
pion.s of the papal hijrarchy, sprang up diuing the 
struggle; and thus Rome Rad, once more, it’s age of 
learning. 

This general ctate of mental excitement, however 
unfavourable in he first instance to the Belles Lettres, 
was evciitualiy conducive in a hig^ degree to the ad- 
vancement of literature. The minds of men were awake 
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exert some of tlie 

Up^»t£be rk<;e<t8^ of il^ward VI. his penraotiy 
wluch, h^ beoflbisl^ipk^ at, deat^ was rer 

gmntod;' and, desii^d to continue at Cam- ; 

bridge tcy^^moto the cause of the Keformation, in • 
(XHijunf^ii^M^th his friend Bucer, the German 
divine, who had been invited by that University 
to fill; the divinity-chair. But the death of Grindal 
brought him to court to attend the Princess 
both,, whose Latin and Greek studies he by her oWii 
appohit^ent «||^c^ted for two years. Taking urft- 
brage however at some ill-founded rumours malici- 
oudy propagated against him, he abruptly quitted ’ 
the court in disgust, returned to the University, and 
resumed his office of ^PubUc Orator. 

In 1550, being upi^ n visit in Yorksliire, he re- 
ceived intelligence that he was appointed secretary 
to w^^y^ard Morisine, w'ho was then preparing to 
set an embassy to Charles V., Emperor of 

^rin^y. This promotion obliging Mm to proceed 
immediatlly to London, on his way he visited Lady 
Jane Grey, at her father’s house at Broadgate in 
Leicestershire. He found her studying the Phaedo of 
Pl^to in ^reek, and “ that (he adds) with as much 
de^ht,,;i|^ some gentlemen would read a merry tale 
inBocc^;” and he discovered such learning and 
good sense in her conversation, that he pronounces 
he in his works ^ the wonder of liQr sex/ * 

* The treatment of tliiftt incoitiparaUe laf\y by her father cmd 
mother, the Dujce an3 Duchess of S^|foUC;« as she relaied it to 
•^scham, is ahocking^almost beyond#ijprth*hty : 

‘ After salutation (soys he)*andde^^done, wiUi some other 
VQU. I, ' 2 B . \ . 
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During his three yems* upon ^he Ger* 

man embassy, he cultivated the acquamtance ^ 
learned in that country, and applied himself the in* 
vestigation of politics, which made him extiemely 
useful to his priticipd. Yet neither the concerns of 
his station, nor his assiduity in reading the Greek au* 

tauike, I asked her, * Why she would leese such pastime in the 
parke Smiling, she answered me ; 1 wisse, all their sport in 

the parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure that I find in Plato. 

! good folke, they never felt what trewe pleasure ment,’* 
And howe came you, Madame,’* quoth I, to this deepe know- 
ledge of pleasure ; and what did chiedie allure you unto it, see- 
inge not many w omen, but verie fewe men, have attained there- 
unto I will tell you,” quoth she, ‘‘ and tell you a truth, which 
perchance ye will marvel! at. One of the greatest benedtes that 
ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharpe and severe pa- 
rentes, and so jentlc a scholemastcr. For wlicn 1 am in presepte 
eyther of father or mother ; whether I speake, keepe silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eate, drinke, be inerie, or sad, be sowying, playinj^ 
dauncing, or doing anie thing else, I must do it as it ^ 
such weight, measure, and number, even so perdtelie as God ^ife 
the world ; or else I am so sharplie taunted,' so cruellie thre^ih^ 
ed, yea presentlie sometimes with pinches, nippes, Imd bobbes, 
and other waics (which I will not name, for the honor 1 bear 
them) so without measure misordcred, that I thinke myself in 
hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer ; who tcacheth 
me so jentlie, so pleasantlie, with such fair allurements to learn- 
inge, that 1 thinke all the time nothing whiles 1 am with him. 
And when 1 am called from him, I fall on weeping, because 
whatsoever I do els but learninge, is full of grief, trouble, feare, 
and whole mkliking unto me.”. ( Schoolmaster,) 

In the Treatise likewise from which the above e:ittract is taken, 
the reader will find no mean information as to the manners of 
the age, particularly of the younger people, and the men of plea- 
sure, and, what Ciall * choice spirits.’ His characters of the 
ancient waiters a»e tnasteriy, and fron^his precepts and advices 
for reading the most learned may draw profit ; but, after all, the 
work seems not to have been finished* John Choke’s judges 
ment, and counsel for reading SaUuat, is particularly good* 
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thors with the Rmbassador,^ prevefited his keeping 
up a ceri*espofidence with his fSriends at Cambridge, 
to whom he addressed several letters stUl extant, 
proving him to h^^^e been an accurate observer of 
men and manners. His abilities, likewise, as a politi- 
cian he 4ispiayed in a curious treatise (written pro- 
bably in 1532, while he was on an excursion to 
‘ Italy) which he entitled, * A Report and Discourse of 
the Affairs and State of Germany.* This work, be- 
side giving the clearest account of the motives, which 
induced the Emperor to resign his crown to his son, 
Philip II., contains also a number of anecdotes and 
reflexions of a highly interesting nature, f 

♦ For four days in tbp week he read with him, in the morning 
some pages of Herodotus or Demosthenes, and in the afternoon - 
a portion of Sophocles or Euripides. On the other days, he 
drew lip the public letters ; and at night he continued his diary, 
and his private correspondence. 

t letter to Astely, Master of the Jewel-House, 

prefixed 'work, which Dr. Campbell {Biogr. Brit, I. 284) 

pronounces ** one of the most delicate pieces of history, that 
ever was penned in our language, evincing it’s author to 
have been a man as capable of shining in the cabinet as in 
the closet,** exhibits the qualifications essential to an histo- 
rian; and will remind the classical reader of his Cicero and 
Tacitus. 

‘ When you and I read IJvie together (if you do remember) 
after some ;reasonyng, we concluded both what was in our opi- 
won to be looked for at his hand, •that would well and advisedly 
vrite an history. First point was, to write nothyng false: 
^ext, to be bold to say any truth : whereby is avoyded two 
grert faultes, flattery and hatred. For which two pointes, 
Caesar is read to hys great prayse^; and Jovius the Italian to hys 
justreproch. Then to laarke dSfgehtly the causes, ounsels, 
fictes, and issues In all great : and in causes, what is 

J«st or unjust ; in counsels, whsrf w f^rposed wisely or rashly; 
^ Wes, what it done courajiousiy^^i;»r fayntly ; and bf every 

2 E a 
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While he wa3 thus agreeably employed abroadi hig 
friends at home procured him the post of Latin Se- 
cretary to the King, with a salary of twenty pounds 
per ann.: but before he could*' take possesion of 
his new dignity, he received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of his royal master; an event, by 
which he was not only deprived of his place and his 
pension, but seemed to have lost likewise with them 
every prospect of subsequent preferment. Contrary to 
his expectations, however, through the friendship of 
Lord Paget * wlio recommended him to Bishop Gai> 
diner, he was raised to the same post under Queen 
Maiy; and such was his diligence and despatch, that ho. 


issue, to note some gcncrall lesson of wisedome and warincs 
for lyke matters in time to come ; wherein Polybius in Greeke, 
and Phillip Comines in French, have done the duties of 
and worthy writers. Diligence, also, must be used in k^ng 
truly the order of tynie, and dcscribyng ly vely both the 9^ 
places and nature of persons ; not oncly for the outwar^^pe 
of the body, but also for the inward disposition of the 
as Thucydides doth in many places very trimly, and 
every where, and that alwayes most excellently, which abscr* 
vation is chiefly to be marked in hym. And our Chaucer doth 
the same, very praiseworthely : marke hym well, and conferre 
hym with any other that writeth in our tyme in their proudest 
toung, whosoever lyst. The stile must be alwayes playne and 
open ; y^et sometyme higher and lower, os matters do rysc and 
fall. For if proper and natural! wordes in well-joyned sentences 
dodyvely expresse the matter;— be it troublesome, quyet, angry, 
or pleasant — ii man shall thinke not to be readyng, but present 
in doyng of the same. And herein Livie of all other in any 
toung, by myne opinion, carieth away the prayse.^* 

• Ascham, it may be concluded, could make prudential com- 
pliances in matt-iri of religion. He no Ridley, or Latimer. 

Yet he mamtained his interest with the Princess El izabet m 

the most perilous times ; and to the fidelity of his friends ip 
with Cecil he, in part, owed his prosperity under the next reign. 

2 
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composed and transcribed in three days it is said no 
less than lorty-seven Latin letters to princes and 
other foreigners of distinction, particularly to the 
cardinals on the suhj^ of electing Pole to the papal 
chair. So highfy, indeed, did Pole estimate Ascham’s 
stile, that though he was himself eminent for his 
skill in Latin, he employed him to translate into that 
language the speech which he addressed to the par- 
liament upon reconciling the kingdom to the see 
of Rome, and transmitted the version to Rome, 
where for the purity of it’s diction it was universally 
admired. 

In 1554, Ascham married Mi’s. Margai’et Howe, a 
young lady of good family, with whom he received a 
respectable fortune.; and had the farther happiness, 
though he always made open profession of the Re- 
formed Religion, to continue unmolested during the 
remainder of Mary’s reign. 

Upon the accession of his royal pu])il Elizabeth, 
he was sent for to court, and rejilaced in his station 
of Latin Secretary, with only the same salary how- 
ever as before : neither, though he was admitted 
sometimes to assist the Queen in her private 
studies,* and at others to partake of her diver- 

* Of Elizabeth’s literary attainments one testimony may be 
given from her tutor himself, in' liis ‘ Schoolmaster’ : “ Pojnte 
forth six of the best given jentlemen of this court ; and all they 
together show not so much goodwill, spende not so much tyme, 
bestow not so many houres dayly, orderly, and constantly for the 
increase of leamyng and knowledge, as doth the Queen’s Ma- 
jestic herselfe. Ypa, I believe that, beside her perfit readines in 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish,. ah<S rtadeth here now at 
IVindsore more Greeke every day, than »ome prebendarie of this 
eburch doth read LatinMn a jvhoJe Rfeke. And that^which is 
most praisew'orthie of all, within the'^ls of her prlvie-chomber 
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sions at draughts and chess^* did she ever make 
any addition to his fortune; except a prebepd* in 
the cathedral of York, which was bestowed upon 
him in 1559. This inconsiderable prefennent was 
grossly inadequate to his services butf-^^iiabeth 
was, naturally, not bountiful; and Aschahj^ though 
he often felt the want of money, appears to hay^fbeen 
little versed in those arts, by which court-favofls me 
obtained. He impaired his fortune likewise, as’^Cani’ 
den informs us, by a love of dice and cock-fighting,f 
and was often miserably involved in law-suits. “ But, 
however he might fail in his economy,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ it were indecent to treat with wanton 
levity the memory of a man, who shai’ed his frailties 
with all, but whose learning or virtues few can attain, 
and by whose excelleiifps many may be improved, 
while himself only suffered by his faults.” 

In 1563, he composed his celebrated treatisej,.?esi- 
titled ‘The School-Master,’ I which he underto|l|at 

she hsith obteyned that excellencie of learnyng to understand, 
speake, and write both wittely with head and faire with hand, as 
scarse one or two wittes in both Universities have in many yeares 
reached unto/* 

* Of Wetwang, in the East-Riding. 

+ This, as it is stated also by his biographer and panegyrist 
Dr. Grant, must be deemed entitled to credit; yet it could 
hardly be before the end of his life, that he indulged these low 
and disgraceful ainusemenu> ; fdr he inveighs most strongly against 
the villainous jirts of dicing in his * Toxophilus,* (p. 82, dec. 
ed. 1761.) In his * Schoolmaster,* however, he intimates an in- 
tention of writing a Look * Of the Cockpit,* which he ijcckons 
among ** the kindh T pastimes fit for a gentleman !” 

J With refererc . to the principles Maintained in this excel- 
lent work, the c. iior of * Oxoniana,* speaking of Braten-nose 
College, says, The only language tolorated for public use, un- 
les« when strangers arc present, is Latin ; a regulation of whic » 
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tiDae request of Sic Eichard SackviUe; but it waa not 
publii^ed, till after his death : it was then printed 
hy his widow, and dedicated to Lord Burghley, 

Notwithstanding this admirable volume, however, 
severity of discipline still continued, as appears 
from tlie regret expressed on the occasion by 
Peacham> in his ‘ Complete Gentleman.’ See the 
sagacious and candid reflexions in his chapters ‘ Of 
the Duty of Masters,’ and ‘Of the Duty of Pa- 
rents,’ which afford curious anecdotes of the sys- 
tem of academic and domestic education then pur- 
sued. “ In Germany,” he observes, ‘‘ the school is 
(as the name imports, it ought to be) merely Ludus 
Literarius^ a very ‘ pastime of learning,’ where it is a 
rare thing to see a rod stirring — having only for their 
punishment shame, and for their reward praise.” 
Upon receiving his lecture, the scholar (he adds) 

if rigorously enforced, the utility may well be questioned ; but 
the excellent Ascham had not yet demonstrated the danger, lest 
the fluency thus acquired should be a vicious volubility of words 
ill selected and worse arranged. Perhaps, w'ith proper attention, 
the modern practice of making the learned language the vehicle 
of public disputation participates the advantages of the two op- 
posite schemes, without the inconveniences of either. Apt 
phraseology will easily be found for the discussion of a question 
previously known and considered, and a dexterity and command 
of words will grow familiar. [This may be regarded, as particu- 
larly the case in the Cambridge schools.] But the effusions of 
the mom^t, as well on literary as on friendly topics, it is per- 
haps safest to trust to that language, in which the ideas are pre- 
sented to the mind ; and in which consequently they will be ex- 
pressed with the greatest facility, spirit, and effect.” (II. 167.) 

The party, in addition to Sir Richard Sackville, in whose com- 
pany the idea of ‘.The Schoolmaster* originated, were Sir Wil- 
liam Peter, Sir John Mason, Dr. Wotton, Sir Waltr. Mildmay 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Haddon Master of Re- 
quests, Mr. 4phn Astcly Master of the vlcNvel-IIouscJ Mr. Ber- 
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leaveth the school for aa hour, and recreates.^ hinia^ 
till time calls him to repeat ; where perhaps heatays 
an hour, &c. After a long note uppn 4his subfect, 
Mr^ Dibdin (naturally enough) remarks with surprise, 
first, “ That in a country like our own, distinguished 
by the gravity, reserve, and good sense of it’e inhaM- 
tants, boys should conduct themselves 'with so much 
rudeness, flippancy, and tyranny toward each other; 
and, s^ondly, that masters should too frequently ex- 
erase a discipline suited rather to a government of 
despotism and terror, than to a land of liberty and 
social comfort !” 

His Epistles, likewise, were collected by Graunt, who 
dedicated them to Elizabeth, that he might have an 
opportunity of recommending his son Giles Ascham 
to her patronage ; and ^e dedication was not lost. 
The young man was niade, by the Queen’s mandate^ 
fellow of a college in Cambridge, where he ptrtidned 
considerable reputation. ■' , 

Those Epistles, valuable both for stile and soatter^ 
are almost the only classic work of the kind 
by an Englishman. Thuamis elegantissinii tcriptas 
judicat, Penh toms h gente Anglicd esi, cujus 
stilus veterem Latinitatem sapit. Cum Joanne 
Sturmio slngularem coluit amicitiam ; cujus exemplo 
erectus, eltgans ditendi genus sectatus est.*'’'. 

Their character is thus given by Bishop Nichol- 
son : “ We have in them all the fine variety of lan- 

Bard Hampton, and Mr Nicasius. These, assembled in Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil's cham j'-i at Windsor, abundantly prove she respect- 
ability of Ascham’s ':onnexion8. It may be regarded as surpris- 
ing, that hk rein«r!.s on the utility of ‘double translations* baa 
not led to the uiuversat adoption of this method in echools. - " 

» Marlwf. Pol^hist. LU. ^ 
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guftg^ that is |a*oper either for rendenng a petitibn or 
complaint the Aost agreeable; and withal, a very great 
choice of historical matter, that is hardly preserved 
any where else* Together with the authors own 
Letters, we have a good many that are directed to 
him, both* from the most eminent foreigners of bis 
time, such as Sturmius, Sleidan, &c., and the best 
scholars as well as the wisest statesmen of his own 
country. And the publisher of these assures us, that 
‘ he had the perusal of a vast number of others in the 
English tongue, which were highly valuable.* His 
attendance on Sir Richard Morisine, in his German 
embassy, gave him an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of that country ; and the extraordinary free- 
dom and familiarity, with which the two sister Queens 
treated him here at home^ afforded him a perfect 
knowledge of the most secret mysteries of state in 
this kingdom : so that, were tlie rest of his papers 
retrieved, we coidd not perhaps have a more pleasing 
view of the main arcana of these reigns, than his 
writings would give us.” * 

From 1563, we have little account of any exer- 
tion of his literary talents : his bad state of health 
indeed, it appears, obliged him to forbear all close ap- 

■* The last and best edition of these Letters was published 
at Oxford in 1703 by Mr. Elstob, who has added many from 
MSS.; omitting however the Roenis, by which they had pre- 
viously been accompanied. Wood mentions a treatise of As- 
cham’s, entitled Apologia contra said to have been 

printed in 1577 ; and another, under the name De Imitatione^ 
las likewise been ascribed to bis pen. 

In 1761, a complete tidition of liis Engh Ji works was published 
ky Bennet, with his Life prefixed by l?r Johnson, and some 
letters never before given to Uw world. It has recently been re- 
P^^inted. • • 
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plication to study, except in the morning* Aa # IcKit 
effort, however, in 1568 he attemptedAto. compose, a 
poem, to be presented to the Queen on the anni- 
versary of her accession ; but his distemper, a con- 
sumption, being exasperated by the effort and. de- 
priving him of rest, he was obliged . to forbear, and 
prepared with pious fortitude to meet his approaching 
end. He died on the thirtieth of December, 1568, 
deeply lamented by Elizabeth (who emphatically 
declared, “ she would rather have lost ten thousand 
pounds”) and by all his contemi)oraries in the lite- 
rary world, and was interred in St. Sepulchre’s church, 
London, in the most private manner, agreeably to his 
own direction. 

Buchanan’s Tetrastic to his memory is preserved 
in the second book of his Epigrams ; 

Aschamum extinctum patria;, Graiceque Camcena, 

Et Latia vera cum pietale dolcnt. 

Principibus visit carus,Jucundus amicis. 

Re modicd: in mores dicer e Jama nequit. 

O’er Aschatn withering in his narrow um. 

The Muses — English, Grecian, Roman — mourn; 
Though poor, to greatness dear, to friendship just : 

Not scandal's self can taint his hallow’d dust. F.W. 

“ He was an author (says Dibdin) of a peculiar 
and truly original cast. There is hardly a dull page, 
or a dull passage, in bis lucubrations. His treatises 
contain a great deal of information respecting the 
manners and custoa..> of his times;” and, as Dr. 
Johnson has well ivmarkcd, his philological learn- 
ing would have g;;ined him honour in any country. 
His imectives Jiowcver against the Italian school, 
and his • hard-hearted strictflres on Petrarch and 
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Bocea^io have drawn down upon him the animadver- 
fionsr of Mr. vBumet, in his ^Specimens of English 
Prose-umters.’ But, above all, he is to be com- 
mended for having taught his countrymen the 
value of making the road to knowledge smooth and 
inviting by smiles and remunerations, rather than 
harsh and dreary by stripes and other punishments.* 
Such, indeed, was the stem and Draco-like character, 
which school-masters of this period conceived them- 
selves authorised to assume, that neither rank, nor 
situation, nor sex, were exempt from the exercise of 
their tyranny. Two gentlemen, who dined with 
him at Cecil’s table, as he relates in the preface to 
his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ were of opinion, that Nicolas 
Udal (then head-master of Eton School) was the 
best schoolmaster of their time, and the greatest 
beater !” 

His funeral sermon was preached by his intimate 
friend, Dr. Nowel ; from the valualde Memoirs of 
whom, lately published by Dr. Chiuton, we leam 
that “ he often visited Ascham during his illness, and 
supported and comforted hini, by setting before him 
the sufferings of earth and the j)rospect of heaven : 
but in a strain and manner so divine, that when he 
had left the room, the sick man declared with joy, 
that ‘ the excellent Dearr had sustained his soul with 

^ Erasmus, likewise, was an advocate for a gentle and humane 
niode of education. The good Dean of St. Paul’s, of similar eru- 
dition and congenial spirit, also approved of mild discipline, as his 
emendations of the Tunbridge School Regulations (submitted to 
his correction by the Skinners’ Company, it’s patrons) all on the 
»ide of lenity, evince. ‘TALinong others, whert' it was provided that 
no “ remedy for play” (or half-holiday) should be alloweci “ above 
four times in the year,” he wrote in the margin, ‘Leave to 
pJay once a week may well te borne with.’ 

3 
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food that would never die !’ His disease grew more 
oppressive ; but his rich and happy memoiy did hot 
forsake liim, and he rehearsed before the Dean and 
other surrounding friends a variety of passages, ex- 
pressive of the mercy and love of God to mankind, 
and of his blessings bestowed on them.” 

To Gravet, one of the Prebendaries of St. Paul’s 
and Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, his dying words were, 
I desire to depart, and to be with Christ." Dr. 
Nowell indeed, in his sermon, affirmed that he 
“ never saw or heal’d of a jierson of greater inte- 
grity of life, or that was blessed with a more Christian 
death.” >> 

He was the pride, and in one respect, perhaps, 
the shame, of the days of Elizabeth, In a letter to 
the Earl of I^eicester, who had been godfather to one 
of his sons, he laments that ‘ tlirough tedious and ex- 
pensive suits at law and other difficulties he had 
been obliged to sell his plate, and that which grieved 
him much, his wife’s poor jewels ; and was not very 
like to live long, nor to leave to his family any thing 
but beggary.’ “ And yet (says be) that poor service, 
th^ I have done to Queen Elizabeth, shall live still, 
and never die, as long as her noble hand and excel- 
lent learning in the Greek and Latin tongues shall 
be known to the world.” But he had learnt the truest 
and best philosophy. He seems to have been unfor- 
tunate in tho loss of children : .such language, at 
least, fathers may venially adopt; though he him- 
self in a letter his wife, on the death of one (pro- 
bably, the first ) of their offspring* says, “ Mine own 
good MiU'garn ! referring me wholly to th® 

God, I found cause of joy. You well remember our 
continual 'desire and prayer together : we derired to 
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^ made vessels to increase the world; and it hath 
^eased God to make us vessels to increase heaven ! ” 
He, who was so perfectly master of this world, 
was fit, in the divine mercy, to go to a better. On 
the loss of his third, likewise, whom in compliment 
to his intimate Mend and correspondent he had 
named Sturmius, he observed with exquisite beauty 
and pathos, Nam Sturmius Aschamus vivit tile qui- 
denii sed nunquam moritiii'us. 

His design in writing his ^Toxophilus’ was, ac- 
cording to his own account, not merely to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of spending too much 
tii^e in archeiy ; but, as stated by Johnson, to gpve 
an example of diction more natural and more tinily 
English, than was used by the common writers of 
that age, whom* he censures for mingling exotic 
terms with their native language, and of whom he 
complains, that they were made authors not by 
skill or education, but by arrogance and temerity. 
He has not failed in either of his 2)urposes. He 
has sufficiently vindicated archery as an innocent, 
salutary, useful, and liberal diversion ; and if his pre- 
cepts are of no use, he has only shown by one exam- 
ple among many, how little the hand can derive from 
the mind, how little intelligence can contribute to 
dexterity. In every art, practice is much ; in arts 
manual, practice is almost the Avbole. Precept can 
at most but wain againSt ciTor, it can never bestow 
excellence.* 

The following passage is curious, as it marks 

* This work, whi^ contains many learned aDusions, and 
abounds witli various fragments of English Iiistor , has been 
lately published separately ^in a small vol ime. 
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the corruptions of the language at the time of hitr 
writing: 

‘ If any man would blame me either for taking 
such a matter in hand, or else for writing it in the 
f^glish tongue, this answer I may make him, that 
when the best of the realm think it honest fo^ them 
to use, I, one of the meanest sort, ought not to sup- 
pose it vile for me to write : and though to have 
written it in another tongue had been both more 
profitable for my study, and also more honest for my 
name ; yet I can think my labour well bestowed, if 
with a little hindrance of my profit and name may 
come any furtherance to the pleasure or commo^ty 
of the gentlemen and yeomen of England, for wnMe 
sake I took this matter in hand. And as for the 
Latin or Greek tongue, every thing is so exceUently 
done in them, that none can do better : in the Eng- 
lish tongue, contraiy, every thing in a manner so 
meanly, both for the matter and handling, that iio 
man can do worse. For therein the least leait^, 
for the most part, have been always most reWy to 
write. And they, which had least hojx; in Latil^< have 
been most bold in English ; when > surely evt^l^ mad, 
that is most ready to talk, is not most able to write. 
He, that will write well in any tongue, must follow 
this counsel of Aristotle, to speak as the common 
people do, to think os wise men do: as so should 
every man understand him, and the judgement of wise 
men allow him. Alany English writers have not 
done so, but using strange words, as Latin, French, 
and Italian, de ..loke all things dark andhai’d. Once 
I communed v, ith a man, which' reasoned the Eng- 
lish tongue to he enriched and increased thereby, 
saying, “ Who will not praise that feast, where a mao 
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shall drink at admner both wine, ale, and beer?” 

“ Truly (quoth I) they be all good, every one taken by 
himself alone, but if you put Malmsey and sack, red 
wine and whit^ ale and beer, and all in one pot, you 
shall make a drink not easy to be known, nor yet 
wholesome for thd*body.” Cicero in following Isocra- 
tes, Plato, and Demosthenes, increased the Latin 
tongue after another sort. This way, because divers 
men that write do not know, they can neither follow 
it, because of their ignorance, nor yet will praise it 
for over-arrogancy ; two faults, seldom the one out 
of the other’s company. English w’riters, by diversity 
of time, have taken divers matters in hand. In our 
fathers’ time, nothing w'as read but books of feigned 
chivalry, wherein a man by reading should be led to 
none other end, but only to manslaughter and bawdry. 
If any man suppose, they were good enough to pass 
the time withal, he is deceived. For surely vain 
words do work no small thing in vain, ignorant, and 
young minds; especially, if they be given any thing 
thereunto of their own nature. These hooks (as I 
have heCrd say) were made the most part in abbeys 
and monasteries, a very likely and fit fiuit of such an 
idle and blind kind of living. In our time now, when 
every man is given to know, much rather than to hve 
Well, very many do write, hut after such a fashion as 
veiy many do shoot. Some shooters take in hand 
stronger bows, than they afe able to maintain : this 
thing maketh them sometime to o\ ershoot the mark, 
sometime to shoot fai’ wide, and jierchance hurt some 
biat look on. Other, that never learned to shoot, nor 
yet knoweth good sKaft nor bow, w ill he as busy as 
the best.’ 
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Toward the end of his ‘ Schoolmaster,* -th^e ate 
vseveral pages which treat, incidentally indeed, of the 
literature, the manners, and the opinions of his age. 
These passages, to a modern reader, will be con- 
sidered probably as the most valuable part of the book : 

‘ Sii- Richard Sackville, that wc^Hhy gentleman, of 
worthy memory, as I said in the beginning, in the 
Queen’s privy-chamber at Windsor, after he had 
talked with me for the right choice of a good wit in 
a child for learning, and of the true difference betwixt 
quick and hard wits ; of alluring young children by 
gentleness to love learning, and of the special care 
that was to be had to keep young men from licen- 
tious living ; was most eai’nest with me, to have me 
say my mind also, what I thought concerning the 
fancy that many young gentlemcrt of England have 
to travel abroad, and namely, to lead a long life in 
Italy. His request, both for his authority and good 
will toward me, was a sufficient comniandmj^t unto 
me to satisfy his pleasure, with uttering plainly nj 
opinion in that matter. “ Sir,” quoth I, “ I tal|ae gomg 
thither and living there, for a young gentleman that 
doth not go under the keep and guard of such a man, 
as both by wisdom can and authority dare rule him, 

to be marvellous dangerous. 

***** 

‘ I know divers noble personages, and many worthy 
gentlemen of England, whom all the siren songs ol 
Italy could never untwine from the mast of God’s 
word ; nor no In ji' ement of vanity overturn them from 
the fear of G-* J, and love of honesty. 

‘ But I know as many or moft, and some sometime 
my dear friends (for whose sake I hate going int<> 
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that country the more), who parting out of England 
fervent in the love of Christ’s doctrine, and well fur- 
nished with the fear of God, returned out of Italy, 
worse transformed than ever was any in Circe’s court. 
I know* divers, that went out of England men of in- 
nocent life, men of excellent learning, v/ho returned 
out of Italy, not only with worse manners, but also 
with less learning ; neitlier so willing to live orderly, 
nor yet so liable to speak learnedly, as they were at 
home, before they went abroad.’ 

^ iff- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ But I am afraid that over many of our travellers 
in Italy do not eschew the way to Circe’s court, but 
go, and ride, and run, and fly thither: they make 
great haste to come to licr : tliey make gi*eat suit to 
serve her ; yea, 1* could point o\it some with my 
finger, that never had gone out of England, but only 
to serve Circe in Italy. Vanity, and vice, and any 
license to ill living in England was counted stale and 
rude unto them. And so, being mules and horses 
before they went, return swine and asses home again: 
yet every where very foxes with subtile and busy 
heads ; and, where they may, very w olves with cruel 
malicious hearts. A marvellous monster, wdiich for 
flltliiness of living, for dulness to learning himself, for 
wilincSvS in dealing with others, for malice in hurting 
ithout .cause should carry at once, in one body, the 
belly of a swine, the head of an ass, the brain of a 
the womb of a wolf! If you think we judge 
amiss, and write too sore against you, hear what tlie 
Italian sayeth of the Englishman ; w hat tlic master 
feporteth of the schofar, who nttorcth plainly what is 
taught by him and what is learned by you, say* 
Knglcse Italiamtit e un Diabolo incHirmfo 
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that is to say, “ You remain men in shape and 

fashion, but become devils in life and condition * * 

m ^ 0 

‘ If some do not well understand what is " an 
Englishman Italianated,” I will plainly tell him : 

He that by living and travelling in Italy, bringeth 
home into England the religion, the learning, the 
policy, the experience, the manners of Italy.” That 
is to say, for religion, papistry, or worse ; for learn- 
ing, less commonly than they canied out with them ; 
for policy, a factious heart, a discoursing head, ‘i 
mind to meddle in all men’s matters ; for experience, 
plenty of new mischiefs never known in England 
before ; for manners, variety of vanities, and change 
of filthy living.’ 

From the writings and other memorials of Ascham 
it apj)ears, that he was of an amiable temper; of 
great kindness to his friends, and exemplary gratitude 
tow ard his benefactors ; disj)osed to freedom of in- 
quiry in religion, but too intent on other pursuits to 
exercise mucli zeal upon this object ; respectable as a 
man, but chiefly to be honoured as a scholar, who de- 
served from his contemporaries more liberal rewardar 
than he received, and w ho rendered essential service 
to posterity by promoting correct taste and sound 
learning. 

^ His works are, perhaps, less read than their ment 
deserves. In resj)cct of his literary habits, it has 
been obseivctl, that he lost no time in the {Xjrusal 
of mean or ui)|ir»>iitable books;” a rule, well worthy 
of the attenti; a of every student who reads in order 
to acquire knowledge. Dr. Johnson observes, that 
he entered Cambridge at a time w^en the last 
great ret oiution of the inteflectual worla was filling 
6 
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^ academical mind with ardour or an^^ 
aJ^ction of the Consuntinopohtan emi 

V • tv,*. Treeks. with their language, into tne 

u otEtope The art of printing had made 
nor parts of Eur p fveek now liegan to 

V/;r*-^faSrine. of Lather had 
be taught in En^, Romish commu- 

filled all the aat^. Those, who 

*tl:“-Sng,wcreolU.n„o 
were zealous lo ,, . . Ascham, as he 

r t « ^rot^taah The Re- 

tecame a n ^ ^ disaffection to Popery 

'rri^JS^ergh. As^ham pa-ed it with 
diligent and success equally conspicuo . 
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BISHOP OF SALISBURY 


[1522—1571.] 


X HIS eminent eliampioii of tlic Protestant cause, 
the dcscendont of an ancient family in Devonshire, 
was born at the village of Budeii ih that county, hi 
1522. At the age of seven, he was instructed in the 
rudiments of gTaminar l)y his maternal uncle Mr. 
John Bellamy, Rector of Hamton. He was after- 
ward sent to sc hool at Branton, and thence removed 
successively to South-Molton, and to Banistaplc. 
Before he was fourteen he was placed at Merton 
College, Oxford, under the tuition of Peter Burrey, 
a mjyi of inconsiderable^ learning, and no great friend 
to the Reformation. But he was subsecpiently com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. John Parkhurst, a fellow of 
the same College',! under whom he was initiated in 
the principles of l^rotestantism, and made a rapid pro- 
gi’css in his «'uadenu< studies. 

In 1539? he riMu^wcd to (Jorpus Christi College, of 

* AvTiioKiTiL . WooiVs Athena^ (^ome?is€Sf and the Hi s* 
tory and Antiqu * of Oxf ord^ Ilumpliny and Featley’s Lift of 
Jexcely and British Biography, 

t AflcrW^ird Bishop of Norwidi. * 
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which he was elected a scholar : and in the year fol- 
lowing he was admitted to the degree of B. A., after 
which he applied himself with uncommon assiduity to 
theological learning ; accustoming himself to rise at 
four in the morning, and to continue at his books till 
ten at night with a devotedness, which made it 
necessary to remind him of the hours of refreshment. 
By this indefatigable industry he acquired an amazing 
fund of knowledge, but it was at the exj)ense of his 
health ; for, in consequence of a neglected cold, he 
contracted a lameness which became incura])le. 

Thus qualified, JcAvel commenced tutor, and by his 
influence and instructions greatly promoted the cause 
of tlie Reformation. lie was, likewise, chosen Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric%in his College,'^' whicli office he held 
with distingiiislied lionour seven years. His lectures 
indeed wTre so much admired, that the fame of them 
brought from his country-retirement his old preceptor 
Parkhurst, who not only Ix'stow't d tlie higliest en- 
comiums on his abilities, but also took upon himself 
the expenses of his degree of iM.A. In his moral 


• ** What Tully spoke of Pompey’s noble exploits in war, that 
* tliey could not be matched by the valiant acts of all the Roman 
commanders in one year, nor in all years by the prowess of one 
commander;* so it may be truly said of Jewel, Hooker, and 
hainokU (all Devonshire men) that * tliey could not be paral- 
lelled by tlie students of all couhties brought up in one college, 
nor the students in all colleges born ip one county.* The two 
formej mainly opposed the enemies of the doctrine, the third, of 
'he discipline of the church of England, with like Iiappy success ; 
i^nd they were all three in several kinds vp'^^^ eminent, it not equal. 

Jewel’s fame grew iwin the Rhetoric Lei’tiire, wl 'ch he read 
with singular applause, a* id Hooker’s from the Log.c, so Rai- 
i^olds* froinifee Greek, in C. i\ Coll.” (WooiPs Aih, Oxon. 
b 3B9.) ^ 
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character, he was the example of his College ; inso- 
much that the Dean, a rigid Papist, used to say to 
him, I should love thee. Jewel, if thou wert not 
a Zuinglian. In thy faith, I liold thee to be an 
heretic ; but, surely, in thy life thou art an angel.” 

On the accession of Edward VI., Jewel threw off 
the veil of secrecy, made a public declaration of his 
religious opinions, and entered into a strict friendship 
with Peter Maityr, who then occupied the divinity- 
chair. In 1550, ho took the degree of B. D., upon 
which occasion he preached an excellent I^atin sermon. 
About this time, likewise, he was presented to tlie 
rectory of Sunning-Well in Berkshire ; and, tlioiigh 
his lameness made the exercise painful to him, he 
walked constantly to his church every other Sunday 
to preacli and to catechise. 

The result of thivS his indefatigable zeal during the 
reign of Edward was, a virulent prosecution coin- 
menced against liiin by the Papists as siK)n as INlaiy 
ascended the throne. It was begun by the fellows of 
his own ("ollegc, wlio expelled him for heresy, even 
before any j)ublic orders had been issued for reshn ing 
the old religion. The University however, at the 
same time, from their high opinion of his literary 
abilities, employed him to compose the congratulatory 
address uj)on the acce.ssion of th(‘ new Sovereign, and 
appointed him their ^Irntor. This honour indeed, it 
has been suggested, \^^ls intended to ensnare him; by 
rendering him odious to his own party, if he accepted, 
or by provoking the' Papists, if he refuscxl it. But, in 
that rase, they ^rnpletely missed^heir object ; for the 
address was drawn uj> by him with such dexte/ity, m 
a form at once so resj)ectful and so that it 

met with \he full ajiprobation *of the Vicfe^ihancellor 
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and the Heads of Houses, and was favourably re- 
ceived by the Queen herself. 

Mr» Jewel, on his expulsion, did not quit the 
University, but withdrew to Broadgate-Hall (now 
Pembroke College), where he continued his lectures, 
and attended his pupils as usual. Being soon after- 
ward however constrained, upon the re-establishment 
of Popery, at the peril of his life to subscribe to the 
Romish tenets, as it was well known that his signa- 
ture was compulsive, the Dean of Christ Church re- 
solved to secure him, in order that he might be 
closely examined by Bonner the grand inquisitor. 
Jewel receiving private intelligence of his design, left 
Oxford the very night upon which he was requu’ed 
to attend, and taking a bye-road for London pursued 
his journey on foot, till through mere exhaustion he 
was com|)elled to lie down by the way-side. In this 
situation, he was providentially found by Augustine 
Bernher a Swiss, who had been in the service of 
Bishop Latimer,^ and was now a divine. This 
gentleman procured him a liorse, and accompanied 
him to the house of l,ady Anne Warcup, by wdiom 
he was hospitably entertained for some time, and 
afterward privately conveyed to the capital. Here it 
H'as only, by the greatest precaution, that he could 
elude the activity of Bonner’s einissaiies, being fre- 
quently constrained to change his lodgings in the 
bight. At length, his escape from England was happily 
effected by the care of his friend Sii* Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who provided him a vessel and furnished 
bim with money fgr his support, and of Giles Law- 
rence a fellow-collegian, who conducted him on board. 

* He pvibUg^^ the Collection of his old master’s SetAons in I51Q. 
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Upon reaching the Continent, he proceeded to 
Frankfort, where he arrived in 1554, and immedi- 
ately made a public protestation of his contrition for 
having subscril)ed to the Romish faith. Peter Martyr 
had left England on the first notice of the death of 
Edward VL, and now resided at Strasburgh : witl\ 
him therefore Mr. Jewel, by his ex[)ress invitation, 
now went to reside. He had converted his house 
into a kind of college for learned men, and he con- 
stituted his new visitor his deputy ; he, likewise, 
profited by his assistance in his theological lectures, 
and was accompanied by him to Zurich. From Zurich 
Jewel probably made an excursion to Padua, and 
there commenced his friendship witli Signior Scipio, 
a noble Venetian, to w horn ho subsc/]uently addressed 
his ‘ Epistle relative to the Council of Trent.’* 
When the Joyful intelligence of Elizal>eth’s acces- 
sion called him back to England, he joined several 
other Protestant exiles, all equally anxious to revisit 
their native country, and embarked for London in 
the beginning of the year 1559- Tliese fortunate 
fugitives (for so may wq correctly pronounce tliose, 
w ho escaped tlie hoiTors of the preceding reign) were 
gi’aciously received by the young Queen ; and several 
of them, most eminent for thinr piety and learning 
among the clergy, were speedily provided for in the 
church. Mr. .fevvel, ia particular, w as enrolled among 
the sixteen divines, apj)ointed to hold a public dispu- 
tation against Prjusts in Westminster Abbey, 

* This ^vork, :j which the full title * Kpistola nd Scipi- 
onem ya*r 'it:ium Vi netum^ dc causis ciir^ Kpiscopi Angli ad (-on’ 
ciiiuM rridentinnm non ennvenirent* was j)rinted at the end of 
Father Paulas History of that Council translated Sir Natha- 
niel Brent, 1629 . 
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]Vfarch 31, 1559. In the ensuing July, he was con- 
stituted one of the Visitors injoined to purge the 
^vestem dioceses of Popery ; and in January, 1560, 
he was promoted to the see of Salisbury. 

About this time, certain ecclesiastical habits were 
directed to be worn by the different orders of the 
English clergy. This occasioned a warm controversy; 
from which it appears that .Jewel, tliough he deemed 
it proper to comply with the orders issued by his 
Sovereign, by no means approved of the vestments 
in question ; for, in his letters to his foreign friends, 
he complained of them, as the ‘ habits of the stage,’ 
the ‘ relics of the Amorites,’ A-c. “ Some,” he ob- 
serves, “ were so much set on the matter of the 
habits, as if the (^liristian religion consisted in gar- 
ments: but he would sot no value on these fopperies.”* 
He objected, also, to the crucifix retained in the 
Queen’s chapel. I7pon this article, as he himself 
states in a letter to his friend Martyr, a debate was 
to take place, before some of the council, between 
Parker and Cox on one side, and Crindal and him- 
self on the other. “ lie could but laugh within 
himself,” he adds, “ u hen ho thought what solid and 
grave reasonings m ouUI In' brought out on this oc- 
casion. He was told, that ‘ it was resolved to have 
crucifixes of silver or tin set up in all churches ; and 
that such, as u'ould not obey this, would be turned 
out of their bislmprics.’ If that were true, he would 
he no longer a bishop.” 

Soon after his consecration, first at court and sub- 

* Subsequently, liowcwr, bo not only tlunnilit prop " to com- 
P'y with the royal orders upon the subjf.;t; but, like, iso, on- 
forced conf'oriBity 011 this point, in -some distances with unbc'; 
coming rigpur . 
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sequently in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross, 
he gave a public challenge* to all Papists, natives or 
foreigners, to produce a single evidence, either from 
the Fathers or from any other writers who flourished 
in the first six centuries of the Christian aera, in 
favour of any one of the articles of the Romish faith ; 
and two years afterward, upon finding that no satis- 
factory answer was likely to be made to his appeal, 
he published in Latin his celebrated ‘ Apology for 
(or, rather, Defence of) the English Church.’ f 

♦ Of this noble Challenge, ‘ To the learned of his adversaries, 
or to all the learned men that be alive, ^ see Concilia Magme 
BritannicJCy IV. 220. 

f Tliis production, distinguished equally by it’s strength and 
it’s elegance, incurred a severe censure from the Council of 
Trent, and endured uninjured the attacks of a Spanish and an 
Italian bishop. It was translated from the Latin by Anne, the 
second of the four learned daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, and 
mother of Sir Francis Bacon ; and was published as it carnc from 
her pen, in with the approbation of the Queen and her 

prelates. It was printed also in Greek at Constantinople, under 
the direction of Cyril the Patriarch, who was murtliered by the 
Jesuits. A Greek version of it, likewise, by John Smith, B. A. of 
Magdalen College, Gxford, lias obtained credit and currency in 
England, and has recently been reprinted by the Rev. A. Camp- 
bell of Pontefract ; who has also given a new edition of the original 
work, and an English version of it, aceomjianied with notes. 

It was attacked 1 J63 by Mr. Harding in what 111* termed ‘ A 
Confutation of the Apology, ^c.,’ and vindicated by it’s Author, 
with incidental notices 'f liis otlurr antagonists, in his ‘ Defence 
of the Apology,’ ko, wliich wak translated into Latin by Thomas 
Bradock of Christ's ( allege, Cambridge, and printed at Geneva 
in 1600. 

This last wc- 1^ of Jewel’s was held in such esteem, that it was 
commanded l-v Eii/abcth, James L, and Charles L, and four 
successive Archoishops of Canterbury to be kept chained in all 
parisii-'cliurciies for public use- Harding replied to it, in his 
• Detection of Sundry foul Errors, &c.’ in 1568 ; and Jewe 
printed is 'final Answer in the course of the same year. 
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The advocates for the Romish religion, in the mean 
while, both at home and abroad, were not idle. The 
deprived Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Cole, commenced 
an epistolary controversy with Jewel upon the subject 
of his sermon : but railing, not argument, was Cole’s 
talent. The Bishop’s challenge had been issued at 
London in 1560 ; and four years afterward John 
Bastal, a Jesuit, published at Antwerp, what he 
stiled, ‘ A Confutation of Jewel’s Sermon.’ In the 
same year Thomas 1 )orman printed, at the same 
place, ‘ A Proof of certain Articles of Religion denied 
by Mr. Jewel.’ Rastal was answered by William 
Fulke, and Doi inan by Alexander Nowell, a brother- 
exile with .lewel, who had been rew'ardcd for his 
merit and his suflerings with the Deanerv of St. 
Paul’s. But the only opponent, whose work may be 
said to have outUvcid tlie controversy, was the Hard- 
ing^ abovementioned. 

In reward for his eminent services, the Universit)^ 

* Harding, who had been fellow of New’ College, and in the 
reign ot Edward VI. (as Chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk, and a 
strenuous friend gf tlie Heibrniation) had endeavoured to pre- 
pare men fur the persecution which wa.s apprehended in Maiy^s 
days, revolted to Popery. Lady Jane Clrcy, daughter of his 
ducal patron, addie.^sed a long letter to him upon his apostasy, 
which may be? found in Pox’s * Acts and iMonunienls.’ 

This sturdy opponent published also at Louvain, in an 

Answer to#Mr. Jewel’s Cludlenge; whieli in 156(5 received a full 
* k^ply’ from the Bishop, translated subsequently into Latin by 
William Whitaker, of Trinity College, tiambridge, and pub- 
lished at Geneva with the ‘ Apology’ in 1578. To this ‘ Reply,* 
Pirding dl*ew up two Rejoinders 1566 and 1567. Jewel’s 
‘Apology for the PLnglish Church,’ and ^is ‘Reply to Hard- 
were translated iiitoatbe Dutch, Prei eh, Spanis Italian, 
and Greek languages ; so that his works converted to Protest- 
*>^tigna many thousands, w’lio could not In; /e the benefit of his 
personal instructions* 
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of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
D.D. in 1565 : and in the year following, he presided 
at the divinity-disputations lield before the Queen in 
that learned seminary. 

His public conduct in his diocese, likewise, pro, 
cured him the veneration and the esteem of all good 
men. By particularly attending to the proceedings 
of his Chancellor and his Archdeacons, presiding lie. 
quently in his Consistory Court, and inspecting tho 
lives of the private clergy, he j)roduced a gicat re- 
formation, and rescued the people from the sh.nniotul 
extortions of the stewards and other inferior ecclesias- 
tical officers. His humane concern for tlie welfare of 
the poor was extended, also, to the civil jurisdiction : 
for as he was in the commission pf the j)(*ace, he fre- 
quently sat on the bench witli the justices, and cor- 
rected numerous abuses in tlu' exercise of that office; 
and acting in the same capacity at Ins episcopal seat, 
fie comjKised various petty (piarrels arising ainoiijj 
neighbours, and jn'cventcd many vexatious law-suits. 

But though his unwearied a])i)li( ation to those ini' 
portant conccras, combined with his fondness for 
studv, and the little inclination wliicli he liad for 
recreations of any kind, destroyed his health ; no en- 
treaties of his friends could induc e him* to alter his 
usual hours, or to remit his accustonied exertions. 
He still coutiuuea Jus practice of rising about four 
in the moi uing : at five, he summoned his hoiisclioW 
to prayers; at six, he attended public worship in his 
cathedral; * iv'inainder of the morning he passed 
in his h’brai; . and the afternoy;! he devoted to jnibhc 
audiences. About nine in the t vening, he called 
servants to an account, examining how tliey 
passed \heir time; after Vhich, he proceeded 
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prayers with his family. TiU midnight, he withdrew 
to his study, and he then retired to bed; where one of 
his chaplains, generally, read to him till he fell asleep. 
A life so laborious could not fail to bring on a de- 
cline : but when a visible alteration was observed, the 
answer which he invaiiably returned to the hints of 
his friends upon the subject was, A bishop should 
(lie pi’caching words, almost literally fulfilled! For 
a sliort time before his death, having promised to 
preach at a church in Wiltshire, he was met upon 
the road by a gcmtleinan, who perceiving from his 
looks that he w as much indisposed, urged him to 
return home ; telling him, that ‘ the people had better 
lose one sermon, than be totally deprived of such 
a preacher.’ He continued his journey, however; 
delivered his last discourse, thougli w ith considei’able 
difficulty ; and died a few days after his return, in 
September 1571, at Monkton Farley. He was buried 
ill the choir of Salisbury Cathedral.*^' 

Bishop Jewel w as one of the most learned of the 
Reformers, Witli the Latin and Greek languages 
he was critically acijuaintcd, and was besides a pro- 
ficient in the German and Italian. Of liis interior 

* Buchanan's lambics to his memory will be perused with 
pleasure by llib classical reader : 

JcKCLE, mater qncm Udit Dreonia^ 

Nulrixqiic /'ax^it crudita Vjcofiidy 
Quern Maria jerro ct ie^uc pat riu exptdily 
Virtus reduxity prasidem J'acit parens 
J^Uzabetha docUi doctarum arliiim; 

Pulvis pusillus tc sepulcri hie cont^y:ii ; 

Queim parva tclluT nomcn ingens o. udit ! 

•IrwEL* whom Devon, gentlest mother, bred; 

And Ojtford, nur«e pf •learning, nourished : • 
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and accurate knowledge of theology, ecclesiastica] 
history, and the writings of the ancient Fathers, his 
voluminous works bear honourable testimony. Not 
less commendable than his learning, were his piety 
and his moderation. His moral conduct was highly 
exemplaiy ; his command of his passions wonderful ; 
and his temper invariably meek, modest, and oblig- 
ing. To the j)oor, he was generous and charitable; 
and he was liberal to worthy foreigners, whenever he 
observed them in distress. He constantly maintained, 
and educated, some pious young men in his own 
house, and assisted several students at the University 
with yearly pensions. In the list of persons largely 
indebted to his bounty, may be included the vener* 
able name of Hooker; to whom the English hierarchy 
is under such substantial obligations. 

Whom bigot Mary^s rage from England drove. 

Virtue recall’d, and skill’d Eliza’s love 

’Mid prelates placed — now, whelm’d in dust thy frame, 

A turf how humble hides how great a name I 

F. W. 


The following Elegy was written by Dr. Fuller. 

* Holy learning, sacred arts, 

Gifts of Nature strength of parts, 

Fluent grace, an humble mind. 

Worth reform’d and wit refined. 
Sweetness both in tongue and pen. 
Insight both in books and men, 

Hopes in woe and fears in weal, 

HiiPible knowledge, sprightly zeal, 

A Kbcrnl heart and free from gall, 

Cl»>-e to friend and true to all. 

Height of courage in tTjith’s duel— 

Are the stones that made this Jewel. 

Let him, that would be truly blest, 

Wear this Jewel in'his breast.* 
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H6 was remarkable for an uncommon memory, 
which he improved by art. By the first writer of his life 
(Dr. Lawrence Humfrey) it is asserted, that he taught 
this art to Dr. Parkhurst his old tutor, while they 
were in exile at Zurich ; enabling him in the sj)ace 
of twenty-eight days, with only one hour’s applica^ 
tion each day, to repeat the whole Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and upon hearing any separate portion of 
it, to recite the preceding and subsequent verses. His 
sermons he chiefly delivered extempore from heads 
put down in writing, upon which he used to meditate 
while the bell was summoning him to church.^ 

Beside the articles already enumerated, Jewel pub- 
lished Latin ‘Orations’ and ‘ vSermons;’ and was the 
author of a ‘ View of a vSeditious Bull sent into Eng- 
land by Pius V. Bishop of Rome, Anno 1569/ a 
‘ Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,’ a ‘ Treatise of 
the vSacraments/ an ‘ Exposition of tlie Two Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians,’ and ‘ Certain Sermons 
preached before the Queen’s Majesty at St. Paul’s 
Cross and elsewhere all chiefly taken from his dis- 


* He used to say, ‘ if ten thousand people were quarrelling 
or fighting all the while he was preaching, they could not put 
him out.’ To try this extraordinary faculty, Dr. Parkhurst 
proposed to him some of the most difficult and barbarous terras 
out of a calendar, and Bishop Hooper gave him forty Welsh, 
Irish, and foreign words ; all of \shich, after once or twice read- 
ing and a little recollection, he repeated correctly backward and 
forward. In 1563, the Lord Keeper Bacon recited to him out of 
Erasmus’ jjaraphrase the last clauses of ten lines, confused and 
i^ipjrfect on purpose. Those broken parcels of sentences, after 
sitting silent awhile and ^veriug his face \yith his hmd, he 
rehearsed, both the right Vay and the contrary, without lesita^r 
tioii or error ! 
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courses, and all printed after his death. His EngKsI, 
works, still held in esteem by divines, were published 
collectively in folio, at London, in 1609- 
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[1505— 1572.] 


John KNOX, the intrepid father of the Refor- 
mation of tlie Scottish (‘hnrch, a man of apostolical 
zeal and sanctity, considerable learning, and eminent 
accomplishments, was descended from an ancient and 
respectable family, f* He was born at Gilford, near 
Haddington in Scotland, in 1505: about 1524, was 
placed at the University of St. Andrew’s under the 
tuition of INIr. John INTair, better known by his Latin 
name, Major ; t and aj)])lied witli so mucJi diligence 

^ Authorities. !M‘Crie’s l/tfe of Knox., Biorfraphia Britmi- 
nica, Mackenzie's Lives (]f the Scotch IVriicrs, and Robertson’s 
Bislorij of Scotland, 

His motlier’s name was Sinclair ; and by this name, in 
times of persecution or of war, he used to subscribe his letters. 

t He was 1:he preceptor, also, of Buchanan. He had ac- 
^juired not only learning, but liberality, at the Universit}" of 
Rnis (where he had resided, for some time, as Professoi ) in 
witnessing the struggles of the Gallican Church against the des" 
potism of the Romish Pontiff. AVhat im].ortant intiuences are 
often exercised over the minds of young men, and their subse- 
nt train* t)f thinking, by the master under whom they are 
otiucatcd! And how carefu]^, therefore, enght he by a parent 
^0 be selected! In the opinions of Mair up'/u tin* tcn^noral su- 
premacy of the Pope, the o. igin of tithes, the secularit^ of the 
oourt of Rome, the derivation of civil powor trom thp people, 
1 .. 
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to the academical studies then in vogue, that while 
still very young, he obtained the degree of M. A. 

His inclination leading him strongly to the clerical 
profession, he quickly became eminent for his attain* 
ments in scholastic theology : so that he took priest s 
orders before the period usually allowed by the 
canons, and at an early age began to teach his 
beloved science with considerable applause. After 
some time however, upon a careful perusal of the 
Fathers of the churcli, more especially the writings 
of St. Jerome and St. Austin, his sentiments were 
entirely altered. By the writings of the former he 
W'as led to the Scriptures, as the only pure fountain 
of divine ti*uth, and instructed in the utility of stud} - 
ing them in the original languages : in the works of 
the latter, he found religious sentiments very oppo- 
site to those inculcated in the Romish church ; who, 
while she retained his name as a saint in her <*alen- 
dar, had banished his doctrine, as heretical, from her 
pulpits. He (juitted the col)web subtilty of the schools, 
and embraced the study of a more plain, soUd, and 
rational divinity. Tlioiigh this change, however, 
commenced aljout tlie year 1535, it does not appear 
that he professed himself a Frotestant before the 
death of James V. in 1542. 

Having once adopted the scriptural doctrines of 

and the responsibility of ruleis, may be distinctly ti’aced the 
principles afterward avowed by Knox, and defended by the clas- 
sical pen of IJuciv; n. Vet in many rotspects was he so feeble 
and sujKrsriuoi. , and his stile so harsh and forbidding, tlmt tlifi 
latter p-.*pil,bo” 'Wing bis own words^as not unjustly (with what- 
ever appurei f ingratitude, tliough pprluips it is rather to 
deemed noti tam ho/niuiia xHiiitm^ guam poeia) pronounced Iw* 

^ s^lo cogi}optin€ 
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Christianity, he attended only such preachers, as he 
knew to be of a kindred way of thinkingt among others 
Guillaume (or Williams) a Dominican, from whose 
anti-papal sermons he derived gi’eat advantage. This 
friar, as Calderwood informs us, was Provincial of 
his order in 1543, when the Earl of Arran, at that 
time Regent of Scotland, favoured the Reformation : 
and Mr. George Wishart, another celebrated Reformer, 
arriving from Camljridge with the Commissioners sent 
by Henry VIII. in the ensuing year, through him the 
inquisitive Knox imbiljcd still more deeply the new 
principles ; with w hich he w as so mucl) delighted, that 
he renounced all tlioughts of officiating in the Romish 
church, and became tutor to the sons of the I.airds 
of Ormiston and I^angniddrie,^* both favourers of tlie 
Reformed doctrines. 

Ilis ordinary residence \vas now at I.angniddrie, 
where he not only instructed his j)\ipi!s in che diilercnt 
branches of academical learning, but n as also parti- 
cularly careful to Instil into their minds the princi- 
ples of the Protestant faitJi.f Tliis ivacijing the ears 
of Cardinal Beatoun, Arehbishoj) (>f vSt. -Andrew’s, 
that prelate prosecuted him with such severity, that 
He was frecpiently obliged to abscond. I 'jjon which, 
exliausted Ijy his continual alarms, lie resolved to x'e 


* John Cockburn, and Hugh Douglas. 

t Tins was so miinaged, as to allow the rest of tbe family, and 
the people of the neighbourhood, to reap advantage from it. lie 
catechised the young men publicly in the cliapel, and read to 
d.jin also at stated times a chapter of the aecompaiiied 

explanatory remarks, < ifi the same p]iU' -‘ The memory of 
the tact has been preserved by tradition ; aiut the chi )el, the 
*‘uins of which are still apparent, is popn.lavly called ‘ John 

l^nox’s Kirk.» . • 


a u . 
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tire to Germany, wliere the new opinions were rapidly 
sj)readiiii>* ; as he perceived that in England, though 
the Pope’s authority was disavowed, the greater part 
of the Romish tenets still prevailed, and enjoyed in. 
deed the full sanction of the royal authority.* But 
from this step he was dissuaded by botli the fathers 
of his pupils : and Cardinal Beatoun having been as- 
sassinated in 1546 by Norman and John Leslie, f in 

* Henry VIII. had, at this time, invested himself with the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of liis dominions. In the arrogant and 
violent exercise of this power, which he had wrested from the 
Bishop of Rome, the English Pope was scarcely exceeded by 
any of the pretended successors of St. Peter. Having sign,.* 
lised himself, (Dr. M'Crie observes, in his animated and ac- 
curate ‘Life of Knox’) as a literary champion against Lu- 
ther, he was anxious to demonstrate, that his breach with the 
Romish court had not alienated him from the Catholic Faith; 
and he would sudor none to proceed a step beyond the narrow 
and capricious line of reform, which he \vas pleased to prescribe. 
Hence the motley system of religion which he established, and 
tlic contradictory measures by which it was supported. Statutes 
against the authority of the Po])c, and against the tenets of 
I^uther, were enacted in the same parliament ; and Papists afid 
Protestants were, alternately, dragged to tl)c same stake. 

f Writers unfriendly to Knox liavc endeavoured to implicate 
him iu this murther. In the ‘ Image of both Churches, Hicrii- 
salem and Bahell, Unitie and Confusion, Obedience and Sedi- 
tion ^ by J\ D. M. (supposed to be Sir Tobie Matthews) it is ig- 
norantly asserted, that ‘ he was one of the conspirators.’ Bishop 
Lcsly, in his ‘ De R. hus (testis Scotonirn^* argues that ‘ be 
made himself accessary to their crime, by taking shelter among 
them.’ Others, more* plausibly, have deduced from his writings, 
that he vindicated deed, if not as laudable, as innocent. 

And this he aj pearj> to have done on the principle of ‘ tyranni- 
cide ’ avowed h many of the ancients, and defended by Bucha- 
nan in his Dii'l /gue ‘ De Jure j[i'pud Scotos* 

iiume has, however, not very philosophically inferred the 
savageness of Knox’s temper from the evident satisfaction, wit \ 
ivhich he wrote of the assassination in (|uestion: for what, upon t lat 
1 
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consequence of his having burnt their relation Wishart 
for heresy,* he took shelter in the Castle of St. An- 

principle, must we conclude of the Christian Fathers, from their 
modes of expressing themselves on the deaths of the persecutors 
of the church ? Wliat of the mild Erasmus, from his exultation 
over the ashes of Zuinglius and Qilcolampadius ? The unbecom- 
ing pleasantry, indeed, mingled by Knox with his narrative of the 
Cardinal’s death and burial, must be ascribed to the propensity 
which he had to indulge his vein of humour : a propensity so 
powerful, that even in relating the trial and execution of his 
friend and instructor Wishart, he could not abstain from insert- 
ing a truly ludicrous description of the (piarreJ, whicli arose upon 
that occasion between the Archbishops of St. Andrew’s and 
Glasgow ; adding, “ if we interlace merrines with erncst mat- 
ters, pardon us, gude rcidare : for the fact is sa notable, that it 
deserves long memorie.” 

^ When Wishart was^ apprehended by Bothwcll, at the instiga- 
tion of the Cardinal, he directed tlie sword to be taken from 
Knox (who had constantly borne it before him, from the time 
that an attempt had been "^uade to assassinate hiin at Dundee), 
and, upon his entreating pernnission to accompany liim to Ormis- 
ton, dismissed him vvitli this reply ; “ Nay, return to your bairnes 
(meaning his pupils) and God blis you ; aue is suHicieiit for a 
sacrifice. ” 

Buchanan calls liim ‘ Sophocardiits^^ as if his name were ‘ Wise- 
heart;’ but from Gerdcs wc learn, that the original appellation 
was Guiscard, a name common iu ^Vance, from w hich country 
the Wischards (for so Knox writes it) originally came to Scotland, 

The Ibllowpig graphic description of this interesting iMartyr 
is contained in a letter written by a person, wlio had been one 
of his disciples at Cambridge, and transmitted by him to Fox tlie 

Martyrologist. 

‘ About the year of our Eord lol3, there was in the Cniver- 
% of Cambridge one Master George Wischart, commonly 
O'dled Master George of lK*n’et College, w ho was a man of tall 
S'l'^turc, polled-headcd, and on thcsainc a round Trencii cap of the'^ 
best. Judged of melancho'^ complexion by his physiognomy, 
hlack-haired, long-bcardefl, comely of pc’seuage, we. spoken 
^fter his country of Scotland, courteous, lowdy, lovely » gitid 
^ teach, desirous to learn, ^ud well travailed, haviwg on him 
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drew’s, then in possession of the Leslies, who Wore 
firm friends of the Reformed Faith. 

for his habit or clothing never but a mnntle frieze gown to the 
shoes, a black Milan fustian doublet, and plain black hose, coarse 
new canvass for his shirts, and white falling bands and cuflfe at 
the hands. All the which apparel he gave to the poor, some 
weekly, some monthly, some quarterly, as he liked ; saving his 
French cap, which he kept the whole year of my being with him. 
He was a man modest, temperate, fearing God,, hating covetous- 
ness ; for his charity had never end, night, noon, nor day ; he 
forbare one meal in three, one day in four for the most part, ex- 
cept something to comfort nature. 

* When accused, at his trial, of contemning fasting, he re- 
plied; “My Lords, I find that fasting is commended in the Scri^)- 
ture : and not so only, but I have learnt by experience, that fast- 
jng is good f or the health and conservation of the body.’’ He lay 
hard upon a pufl* of straw : coarse new cai^^^nss sheets which, when 
he changed, lie gave away. He had commonly by his bed-side 
a tub of water, in the which (bis people being in bed, the candle 
put out, and all quiet) be used to bathe himself, as I being very 
young, being assured often heard him, and in one light night 
discerned him : he loved me tenderly, and I him for my age as 
effectually. He taugfit with great modesty and gratuity, so that 
some of his people thought him severe, and would have slain him, 
but the Lord was his defence. And he, after due correction for 
their malice, by good exhortation amended them, and he went 
his way. O that the Lord had left him to me his poor boy, 
that he might have finislied that he had begun ! For in his re- 
ligion he was, as you see here in the rest of his life ,iiw hen he w ent 
into Scotland with divers of tlic nobility, that came for a treaty 
to King Henry VIII. His learning w^as no less sufficient, 
than his desire; always prest (pfonipt) and ready to do good in that 
he wa.s able, bo ;h iu th<j house privately, and in the school pub- 
licly, profcsi-ing ’ reading divers authors. 

^ If I should declare his love to me and all men, his charity to 
the pcor in gJ'. ng, relieving, curing, helping, prbviding, yea in- 
finitely stiui*. ing how to do good u'njo all and hur^ to none, 
should sooner want words than just cause to c'ommend him. 

* All this I testify, with my whole heart and truth, df this 
inan. He that made all, goverbeth all, and Bhall judge » 
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Here he resumed his tuition in his usual manner. 
Beside the grammar and the classical authors, he 
prepared a catechism for his pupils, which he 
obliged them publicly to repeat in the parish-church 
of St. Andrew’s. He likewise continued to read to 
them the Gospel of St. John in a lecture delivered at 
an appointed hour, which was attended by several 
gentlemen of the plaxxj. Among others Mr. Henry 
Balnaves and John Rough, delighted with the 
manner of his doctrine, began earnestly to entreat him 
to take upon liiiiiself the office of a preacher. But 
this he absolutely refused ; alleging, in his own pe- 
culiar strain of humour, that he woidd not run, 
where God had not called him.’ Upon which, these 
gentlemen consulting with Sir David Undsay of the 
iMount,^ Lyon King at Arms, a person of eminent 

knoweth I speak the truth ; that the simple may be satisfied, the 
arrogant confounded, the liypocritc disclosed/ 

‘ Emery Tilney? 

* This distinguished character, who with Balnaves and Rough 
had entered the Castle, as seven-score other refugees did the 
day after the slaughter of the Cardinal, was one of the first 
poets of his age, and by his writings greatly contributed to 
the advancement of the Reformation. Of grave personal de- 
portment and immaculate morals, though his pages are too 
often slurred with indelicacies, he had long lashed the vices of 
the clergy and the superstitions of Popery in the most popular 
and poignant satires ; being protected by James V., who retained 
a strong attachment to the companion of his early sports and the 
bard of his leisure hours. His * Satire on the Three Estates,^ 
and liis ‘ Monarchic,’ had this for their principal object. After 
the death of that monarch, When the Regent Arran dismissed 
his reforming counsellors, Sir David was left exposed to ftie 
vengeance of liis clericuffoes. They u c not too ♦brgiving. 

Balnaves, the son of^ poor parents, had obtained p Imission as 
a boy to a Free School at Cologne, pract ised law Ibr some time 
tI^ou hU return before the Coi^istorial Court of *St, Andrew’s, 
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probity and learning, it was concluded to charge him 
publicly by the mouth of Mr. Rough frond the pulpit, 
to " preach the gospel of Christ to the deluded multi^ 
tude, at a time when they stood most in need of able 
teachers.’ This was accordingly done, the congrega- 
tion at the same time joining with the minister, in 
declaring their belief that ‘ he ought not to refuse such 
a holy vocation.’ Overwhelmed by this unexpected 
and solemn charge, Rnox, after an ineffectual attempt 
to address the audience, hui*st into tears, rushed out 
of the assembly, and shut himself up in his chambei-. 
His countenance indeed and behaviour, as he himself 
informs us, from that day till the day that he was 
compelled to present himself in the public place of 
preaching, sufficiently declared the grief and trou- 
ble of liis heart : for no man saw any sign of mirth 
from him, neither had he pleasure to accompany any 
man for many days tog(‘ther. 

This pnjoi* the sensibility of his temper, as Dr. 
iM^Crie observes, may surprise those who have care- 
lessly adopted the common notions resj)ecting his 
character. It will, also, deeply interest such, as are 
impressed with the weight of the ministerial function: 
reviving as it docs the memory of tliose early days of 
the church, when persims did not rush forwm’d to the 
altar,^" nor beg to lie pat into one of the priests^ of- 


and by hi«s talents and lat. grity obtained finally a seat in the 
Court of .SLs>ion jru* Parliaiuent. At the beginning ot Arran s 
regency, he wat o-idt Secretary df State. 

Kongl., fr<>ni :< s reputation as a preacher, liad been appointed 
Cliaplan- > tiio T*‘ "gent, and was of cfJbrse dismissed t<» poverty 
aj.d pv.til upon liiat noblciiian’s apostasy, 

* Kcrvti;.; > ra 4/r, «(ro* tci/v ovTii 

4^# Si /lAiJ Xiii !roAA« XftTTTOti (o 
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ficesyjo eat a piece of bread when men of piety 
and talents, a^wefully affected with the responsibility 
of the function, and with their own insufficiency, 
were reluctantly induced to take upon them those 
orders which they had long desired, and for which 
they had industriously laboured to qualify themselves. 
Lastly, it will severely reprove those, who become 
preachers of their own accord ; and who from vague 
and enthusiastic desires of doing good, or a fond con- 
ceit of their own gifts, tramph' upon good order, and 
without any rc'gular call thrust themselves into a sa- 
cred public' employment. 

“ The first preachers against Popery in Scotland,’^ 
says Dr. Robertson, of whom several had appeared 
during the reign of James V^., n erc' more eminent for 
zeal and piety than for Ic^arning. Their acquaintance 
with the jniTU'iples of the Reformation was partial, 
and at second-hand. Some of them had been educated 
in England : all of them had borrowed their notions 
from the b(H)ks published there; and, in the first 
dawn of the new light, they did not venture far 
before their leaders. Rut, in a short time, tlie doc- 
trines and writings of the fore ign reformers became 
generally known : the iiu|uisitive genius cjf the age 
pressed forw ard in the* f|uest of truth : the discovery 
of one eri’or opened the w ay to ollmrs: the dow jifall 
of one imposture drc*w many after it: the whole 
iabric, which ignoranc'c and supc'rstition had erec'ted 


clyicOTocreic, tntiruy overt, Kut. Tffl- 

' i'JUl TOlq ttpoi' fJViTUTTOtiiVTPCi "Of .* 0 ?, Ti XOtl €i>^iSVTClti 

Tijv uytuv a'tr.Tfp cO/' rr,y ru^iv 

i^trapyiocy vTtvS'v'ci'y j^jraerTov. 

(Greg. N'uzianz. Oraf, ApoL) 
^ 1 §aiii. ii. 3G. 
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in times of darkness, beg^an .to totter ; and nothinj^ 
was Wanting to compk'to it’s ruin, but a daring and 
active leader to direct the. attack. Such was tho 
fiiinoiis John Knox, who with better qualifications of 
leaniing and inorc extensive view s than any of Ins 
predecessors in Scotland, possessed a natural inti'epi. 
dity of mind, w hich set him above fedr.” 

Satisfii'd at length that he had the call of Gk)d to 
cngag'e in the ministry, and not indilleront (it may 
be presumed) to the circuinstanre of his having al- 
ready received orders, he ascended the pulpit, and 
at once iliscovi ixHl a d('gree of fortitude, eloiiiionco, 
and learning, which, it was easily 1‘oroscen, would 
both astonish and <‘onf‘ouiul his adversaries. In 
his first sermon ui)on Dan. vii. 21 , 2o, instead of 
trifling w itli the subject. h<‘ l>oktly proved to the 
satisfaction of his auditors, that ‘ the artic les of the 
Romish chuveh w ere directly contrary to the doctrine 
of Cliiist and his ajMislles.’ 

This sermon made a considerable nois('; and tlie 
Popisli clergy Ixhig rnucli incensed at it, the Ahhot 
of Paisley (who bad been recently nominated to the 
see of Andre w’s, though not yet consecrated) ad- 
<ln ssed a letter to the Sul)- Prior, f expressing his siir- 


* The doctrine, which Knox tlicn delivered, nml of which 
Dr. M‘Crie has ^n'vcn a brief 83'nop«JKs, was siihsequentlv put 
into “ ornate i.; ’et( v ’’’ 03 < ne of his hearers, Sir David Lind&ny; 
w'ho in his ‘ Mo..arc iiic’ (linishcd in has given a particu- 

lar account of rbc ri^c and corruptions of P()})ciy, under the 
Bamc of the ^ T ' . Spiritual and Papal Monarchic.^ 

t As Vicar-Cit .eral, racunle^ 1 1 is name was WinTatn, 
and in his heai: he w as friendly to the «[keformed tench;; but he 
durst not altogether disregard this admonition. The Blshop-clcct, 
from whoiji he received it, was John Hamilton, an jlic‘gitin||tt; 
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prw, that ‘ such heretical and schismatical opinions 
were suffered to be propagated without opposition.* 
Upon this rebuke, every official measure was taken 
to oppose Mr. Knox. A convention of the learned 
men in the Abbey and University was appointed to 
be held in St. Leonard’s Yards, at which he and 
Rough were summoned to attend.* Nine articles, 
drawn from their sermons, Avere exhil)ited against 
them : but to these Knox, for himself and his col- 
logue, replied w' ith so much addi’css as w ell as acute- 
ness, that he avoided incurring ecclesiastical censure. 
In particular, the Sub-Prior having injoined all the 
divines in vSt. Andrew’s, who were appointed to 
preach by rotation in the parish-ch inches on Sun- 
days, to avoid ^controversial points, the discourses 
of the great llel’orrnor upon such occasions were 
properly guarded ; but, as the injunction did not 
extend to otlun' days, he made compensation to his 
Protestant auditors by preaching fixHpiently on w eek- 
days, witli unbounded Latitude, against the eiTors of 
Popery. Converts w ere, daily, inadi' to the new doc- 
trines ; and on his venturing (w hii*h he first did) to 
administer the sacrament publicly f in Scotland ac- 
cording to the rites of the lUdormcd ( -hurch, sueli 
was the, zeal he hjid inspired, tliat all the jK'ople in 
the Castle, and many of tlie inhabitants of tlie tow n, 


brother of the Regent, aiul as bitter a toe to Knox and his party 
as his predccctii>or. 

* Ot; this disputation, and of what he taught in general at 
Andrew’s (with a Confession of his i lith) he drew up an ac- 
count, when free froni^fcver, during t'n* tt<iious ours of his 
Bubse([uent captivity on board tlie French galleys 

+ It had been previou.siy adniinist\'red oy Wisliart in the same 
fettle, with great privacy? iir mediately bclorc his martyrdom. 
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joined in communion with him. But this rapid suc- 
cess only lasted from Easter till July 31, 1547, when 
tlie fortress was surrendered to the French. Upon 
that event, IMr. Knox n as carried with tlie garrison 
to France, and remained a prisoner on board tlie gal- 
leys, bound with ( bains, and exposed to Jill the in- 
dignities usually inflicted upon ‘ heretics.’ 

In the summer of 15 18, these floating dungeons 
sailed for Scotland, and (Tmtinuixl a (considerable time 
watching for English vessels on the ('astern coa5;t. 
One (lay, when they w (‘n* l)e(’almed off the eily oi 
St. Andrew’s, a felhiw -prisoiun* desired him as he 
hy upon a heneh, overcoiiu* with toil and siekiu'ss, 
to ‘see whether ho could recognise the spires and the 
turrets before theiii?’ Flic fe rvent minister looked un, 
and in that propiu lie* s|)ii It (►!' holy eonfidence and 
sublime resolnlion, which freeiuently realis(\s ifs 
own predictions, replied; V(*s, I know them well: 

1 see the stecM*le (j 1‘ that pla(’(*, where Ciod first opened 
my mouth in jiuhlie to his glory ! And I am fully 
persi!aded, how' weak soever I now apj)ear, that! 
shall not depai t this life, till my tongue shall again 
glorify him in the saim* place.'’ 

liis health was ikwv gre atly imjiaired hy the seve- 
rity of liis eonfiru inent, and he w as seizeel w ith a 
fev’cr, during w hieh his life was despjiired ol‘ hy all 
on hoard. *hit, even in this state, his magnanimity 
and his hcjav; lioeiiH'd unsubdued. 1I(* had not, 
however, uni foi possess! ‘d tin* same elevation ol 
niirid throught ^ the whole period of his imprison- 
ment. V/hcTi i rst throw n into fetU'rs, insulted l)y 
111 . enemies, mid d('[.i i\ed of all prospect of release', 
he felt that conflict in his .spirit with whirii all good 
men are actj(uaintcd, and which, often becomes pecu- 
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liarly sharp when aggravated by corporal affliction. 
But having had recourse to prayer, the never-failing 
refuge of the 0})pressed, lie was relieved from his 
fears.* 

* The following account of the exercise of his mind, during 
his confinement, is transcribed from his treatise ‘ On Prayer : * 

‘ I mean not (says he) that any man, in extremity of trouble, 
can be without a present dolor, and without a greater fear of 
trouble to follow. Trouble and fear are the very spurs to prayer, 
l or when man, compassed about with vclicment calamities and 
vexed with continual solicitude, having by help of man no hope 
of deliverance, with sore oppressed and punished heart, fearing 
also greater punishment to follow, from the deep pit of tribula- 
tion doth call to (jod lor comfort and support, such prayer as- 
cendeth into Ciod’s presence ar.d returnetb not in vain/ Hav- 
ing Illustrated this from the exercise of David, as described in 
the Seventh Psalm, Ije proceeds : ‘ 'This is not written for David 
only, but for all such as shall sulVcr tribulation to the end of the 
world. For I, the writer hereof (let this be said to tlie laud and 
jiraise of God alone) in angui.-!i of iiiind, and vehement tribula- 
tion and alflietion, called to the Lord; when not only the ungodly, 
but even my faitlilul brethren, yea and my ownself (tliat is, all 
natural understanding) judgetl my cause to be irremediable: and 
yet in my' greatest calamity, and when mv pains were mo'^t cruel, 
would his eternal wisdom that my hands should write far con- 
trary to the judgement of carnal rca'on, which his mercy has 
proved true. Blessed he bis holy name! And therefore dare I be 
bold in the verity of (iod’s word to pi ianise that, nutwha.stand- 
ing the vebemeiicy of trouble, the long contimumee thereof, the 
desperation of all men, the fearfuhiess, danger, dolor, and an- 
guish of bur own hearts, yet if we lall constantly' to our God, 
beyond expectation of all men be .shaii deliver.’ Alter show- 
ing that prayers for temporal deliverance ought always to be of- 
fered up with submission to the divine will, that (iod often delays 
Ibe deliverance of the bm'v wliile lie mitigates the distress of the 
spirit, and sometimes permiUelh lii'i saim ^ ‘ to drink, before the 
niaturity of age, the bitter cup of corpor il vleath, t. 't thereby 
they may receive medicine and cure Irom all infirmity, lie adds; 
* Albeit we sec therefore no appai e*it bcip to ourselves, nor yet 
to others afllictcd, let us not h Ive to call (thinking oqr prayers 
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Being at liberty about February, 1549,* he passed 
to England, where by the death of Henry VIII. and 
through the zeal of Cranmer the Reformation was 
now advancing; and was aj)pointed preacher, first 
at Berwick for two years, and next at Newcastle. 

While he was thus employed at Berwick, he re- 
ceived a summons, in 1550, to appear before Tunstall 
Bishop of Durham, for having delivered a sermon 
against the Mass. Upon Ibis occasion, to the 
complete confusiozi of that Prelate and his asses- 
sors, he engaged to prove that the Mass, ‘‘ even in 
her most high degree,” and when strijiped of the 
meretricious dress in which she now appeared, n as 
an idol struck frozn the inventive brain of supersti- 

to be vain) for whatsoever come of our bollios, (lod shall give 
unspeakable comfort to the spirit, and shall turn all to our com- 
modities beyond our own expectations. The cause that I am so 
long and tedious in this matter is, for that I know how liaril the 
battle is between the spirit and the tlcsh, under the heavy cross 
of afhictlon, where no worldly defence but present death dotir 
appear. I know the grudging and murmuring complaints of the 
flesh : I know the anger, wrath, and indignation which it con- 
serveth agaiuit God, calling all his promi.ses in doubt, and being 
ready every hour utterly to fall from God ; against which rests 
only faith, provoking us to call earnestly and pray for assistance 
of God’s Spirit, when in if wc continue, our most desperate cala- 
mities shall he turn to gladness and to a prosperous end. To 
thee, O Lord, alone be p'-'iisc, for with experience 1 write this 
and speak.’ 

• Whetlier the in which he was confined was taken by 

the English, or lie w hbeiated by order of the King of France, 
as clearly innocci ^ participation in the murthcr of Cardinal 
Beatouii, or his i ends ransomed him by a sum of ifioijpy in 
order to open to lii u anew the career of^iseful exertion, docs not 
fuily aj/pear. idost probably, as the y<Jwng Queen of Scotland 
was now married to the Dauphin, the French court looked upon 
liiiu and his l^rethren with comparative indiflcrcncc. 
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tion, which had supplanted the Sacrament of the 
Supper, and engrossed the honour due to the per- 
son and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. ^ Spare no aiTOws/ 
wiis the inotto, wliich Riiox bore on his standard: 
the authority of Scripture and the force of reasoning, 
irrave reproof and j)ointed irony, were the wea}}ons 
wliich lie alternately t^niployed.* 

In December 1551, he was appointed one of the 
six Chaplains,! whom the Council tliought proper 
to retain in the service of Edw ard V I., not only to 
attend the court, but also to ])e itinerary preachers 
tlirougliout the klngdcnn ; and in the ensuing year, 
he received a grjint of i’orty pounds ptr ann,^ till 
some benefice in the church :diou!d be conferred upon 
him. Having hcvu consulted aliout the Book of 
Common Prayer, •whicli uas then undergoing a re- 
visal, he had sufficient i!)fiueiice to procure an impor- 
tant ('hange in tiie ( ‘oinnunutni-Office, completely 
excluding the nolioti of the (orporcal presence of 
Christ in tlie Sac ianicnt. (iod (he tells us) gave 
kiUlness and kno\^ ledge to llie Court of Parliament, 


* Extracts from liis ‘ Defjncc,’ which is now a rare tract, 
are given by Dr. -NPCrie, in ihc notes to his ‘ Lite of Knox/ 
1. 379— :3h2. 

t “ Two^ver to be present (sa\s !iis Majesty, in a ‘Journal of 
important/rransactions’ written with his own huiul) and four ab< 
sent in preaching : one year two in Wales, two in Lancashire 
and Derby ; next year two in the March? s of Scotland, and two 
•n Yorkshire ; the third year two in Norfolk and Essex, and two 
^ ' Kent and Sussex, 'fliese six to be Hill, Harle (nnule Hisliop 
Hvjjelbrd in 1553), Perne, (Jrindal 'rward raised succes- 
sively to the sees of Lo^^lon, ^ork, ano C’antcrbu'v), llrad- 

ford, and » [Kno?^ ; . proved by Sirype.] Brad ford and 

Knox were, subseqiientiv*, excluded from tee list. Both of thcni^ 
however, preached in their turn before the Court in J553. 
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to take away the round-clipped God. These altera- 
tions gave great offence to^^he Pa])ists.* In 1552, 
he was likewise employed, with his brother-chap- 
lains, in revising tlic Articles of Religion,! previously 
to their parliamentary ratification. 

During his residence at Berw ick he paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Margery Bowes, a lady of an 
honourable family, being nearly allied to Sir Robert 
Bowes, a distinguislicd courtier during the reigns of 
Henry VI 11. and his son Edward. By the young 
lady herself, and her mother, he was lavourably 
received : but from the |)resinned aversion of her 
father, as it has been conceived, they deemed it pru- 
dent to delay sulemnisiug the union. Henceforward, 

' however, he conceived himself sacaedly bound to her 
by promise, and invariably in his lf»tters ]: designated 
Mrs. Bowes by the name of mother. 

Presaging apparently, that the golden opportunity 

• In a disputation with Latimer, after the accession of Queen 
Mary, tlie Prolocutor (Dr. Weston) complained of Knox\'i; in- 
tervention upon this occa.sion ; ‘‘ A runaj^atc Scot did take away 
the adoration, or worshipping, of Christ in the Sacrament, by 
whose procurement that heresy was put into the last Conimu- 
niou-Book ; so niucli prevailed that one man’s authority ut that 
time.’* 

In the Liturgy, it may be added from Dr. rie, wbicli 
was attempted to be imp«’«ed upon tlie Scottisli Church in 1637, 
all the qualifications ami explications in the last Prayer-Book oi 
Edward V(. were e ccluded, and various expressions and 

gestures favourable to the old superstition were unblushingly 
substituted in tin r place. But the rulers of tlie churcli in the 
three kingdoms e then posting fast to Rome, when tbcj^ wtie 
overturned in mad c mecr. 

L They were, at this time, forty-two in number. In 
they were reduced to thirty-nine. 

X See th^ Extracts, 
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would not be of long duration, he was now eager to 
« redeem the time : ” in^ddition to his ordinary ser- 
vice on tlie Sundays, preaching frequently upon 
every day of the week ; and often employed in con- 
versing with {persons, who applied to him for advice 
on religious subjects. The Council were not in- 
sensible to the value of his labours. By letters 
to the governors and principal inhabitants of the 
places where he preached, they recommended him to 
notice and protection : they secured to him the regu- 
lar payment of his salary ; and, as a farther proof of 
their high respect, in Septemljer 1552 they granted 
to his brother William Knox, by patent, permission 
for a limitetl time to trade to any port of England, in 
a vessel of a hundixxl tons burthen. 

He could not, however, escape the hostility of the 
Catliolics of the North. In a sermon delivered about 
Christmas 1.552, having asserted that ‘ such as were 
enemies to the Gos])ei then pi’eaclied in England were 
secret traitors to the crown and coniinonwcalth, 
thirsted for notliing more than his iMajesty’s death, 
and cared not who should reign over them, provided 
they got their idolatry again ci-ected,’ he was accused 
of high misdemeanors Ijefore the Privy Council. Pro- 
%ate amj ambitious, the liaughty Duke of North- 
umberland had not heard him lament the fall of So- 
merset, which he had himself accomplished, w itli in- 
difference : and he had accordingly* previously to the 
^urrence just mentioned, applied to the Council by 
foter fon his removal, 

But^ though powerfuj enemies had l)een extremely 
industrious in endoavoming to excite prejvidices 
ngainst him, his illustrious Judg^ convinced of their 
^^alice, gave him an honourable acquittal. * He was 

VOL. i 2 H * 
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employed to preach before the Court; and his 
jesty, delig’htcd with his discourses, was an'xious to 
hav-e him promoted in the church. The Council re* 
solved, that he should preach in London and the 
southern counties during the following year ; allow- 
ing him however to go for a shoi*t time to New- 
castle, either that he might settle his affairs in the 
North, or that a public testimony might be bonie to 
his innocence in the place u here it had been attacked. 

About the beginning of February, 15.53, he re- 
timied to London. In the February preceding, 
Archbishop Cranmer had l)ecn dire(*ted to present 
him to the vacant living of All-Mallows in the city; 
but tins, as lie did not feel himself disposed entirely 
to conform to tfie English Litur^jy, he thought pro* 
per to decline. 

Upon his refusal, he was called before the Counefl 
and infernn il, that ‘ they were sony to find him of a 
<*ontnny mind to the common order.’ Knox rejilted, 

* he was sony the common order” was contrary to 
Christ’s iiistitution ; ' alluding to some ceremonies 
still retaiTiod in (lie ( ‘hnreh of England, to which he 
r»hjocted. On the same ground, we learn both from 
Be/a and hinis. U’, he ixi^fusiHl a bishopric, vehemently 
condenniii!g all ecclesiastical dignities.* , He conti- 
nued, howt‘ver, t ' hold his apj)ointment of public 


* Tun<;ta!(‘ I^oin sequestered upon a charge of misprision of 
treason, the Ca uu:il had come to a resolution to divide his ex- 
tensive dioc?. .to two, the seat of ono of which 
l^urham. and ^ f* the other at Newcastle. Uidley, Uishop o 
Lor. don, wa to be translated to ^he former; and it is highly 
likely, that Kno^ was^tended for the latter, “ He was offered 
a bishopric (savs BranW^ probably the new-founded one at 
‘Cnstle, wlijch he refus<»il— rn’cr/i noluit episcoparu^^ 
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preachfir. Of the boldness of his court-discouiFsea 
we may form a judgement from the account, which 
he has given of the last he. delivered before his Ma- 
jesty, upon John xiii. 18. In that, he directed seve- 
ral piercing glances of reproof at the haughty Pre- 
mier, and his subtile relation the Marquis of Win- 
chester, both of whom were among his hearers. ‘ It. 
had been often seen, he said, that the most excellent 
princes were surrounded with false oificers and coun- 
sellors.’ Having inquired into the reasons, of this^ 
and Uliistrated tlie fart from the scripture-examples 
of Achitophel imder David, Shel)na under Hezekiah, 
and Judas Iscariot under Christ, he added ; ‘‘ What 
wonder is it, then, that a young and innocent king 
be deceived by crafty, cov^etous, wicked, and ungodly 
counsellors ? I am greatly idraid that Achitophel be 
counsellor, that Judas Ijear the [)urse, and that Shebna 
be scribe, comptroller, and treasurer.” 

On the sixth of July, 1553, died Edu €ard VI. ; to 
the unspeakable grie f of all lovers of learning, virtue, 
and true religion. Tliis afflictive event did not find 
Knox un[)repare<l. He had long antic ipated it, with 
its probable c^onseciuences ; and he had frecpiently in- 
troduced it, as a subject of bitter anguish, into his 
public discetprses,- us well as his confidential conversa- 
tions with his friends. Immediately after the procla- 
ination of Mary, under a Just appreliension of the 
Pleasures which might be adoi)ted by the new go- 
''^nimeiit, he appears to liave withdrawn into the 
North. .That Princess, however, with a view of 
concDiating her Refonngd subjects. Laving premised 
not to do any violence to their con'^ciencos, ii^ the 
August following he resumed h\)(l||labours. At this 
P^^riod, most probably, he* co nposed the ‘ Cclftfession 

a H . 
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and Prayer, ' * 'commonly used hj hilii in> his 
gutioiis, in which he supplicated for Queen Maty by 

<< Onnupoteat and eTerlastini; God, Father oar 
Jesus Christ, who by thy eternal providence disposest kingdoiQg 
as best seemeth to thy wisdom, we acknowledge and confess thy 
judgements to be righteous, in that thou hast taken fV6m us for 
our Ingratitude, and for obnsiiig of thy holy word, our nalwe 
King and earthly comforter. Just^r may thou pour forth upon 
us the uttermost of thy plagues, for ilmt we have not known the 
days and times of our merciful vbitation. We have contemned 
Ay word, and despised thy mercies. We have transgressed thy 
laws; for deceitfully have we wrought every man wHh our neigh- 
bours : oppression and violence we have not abhorred : charity 
Imth not appeared among us, as our profession requiceth. Wc 
have little regarded the voices of thy prophets ; thy threatenings 
we have esteemed vanity and wind : so that in us, as of ourselves 
rOBts nothing worthy of thy mercies. Fqr all are found fruitless, 
even the princes with the pnqphets, as withered trees, apt and 
meet to be burned in the fire of thy eternal displeasure. But^Q 
Lord, behold thy own mercy and goodness, that thou mayest purge 
and remove the most filthy burthen of our most horrible olTences. 
Let thy love overcome the severity of thy judgements, even fu it 
did in giving to the world thy only son Jesus when all mankifid 
was lost, and no obedience was lefk in Adam nor in his seeL 
Regenerate our hearts, O Lord, by the strength of the Holy 
Ghost. Convert thou us, and we shall be converted. Work 
thou in us unfeigned repentance, and move thou our hearts to 
obey thy holy laws. Behold our troubles and apparent destruc- 
tion ; and stay the sword of thy vengeance,- beforp it devour us- 
Place above us, O Lord, for thy great mercies^ sake, such a head, 
with such rulers and magistrates, as fear thy name, and will the 
glory of Chr.Vt Jesu? to spread. Take not from us the light of 
thy evangelists, and suffer thoO no papistry to prevail in this 
realm. Illum'n.'te the heart of our Bovendgn Lady, Queen 
Mary, with frri;ueat gifts of thy Holy Ghost: and inflame the 
benyrfa of her C^^iinofl with thy true fear and love, impress thou 
the pride of those, that would rebel^ and remove from 
the contempt of thy Let not our enemies 

deduction ; but loolwhou to the honour ef thy own nom^ 

Lord, and let thy gospel be^prefwi^td ii^ bnWneie 10 Ah 
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qwn ft and for-the suppression of such as meditated 
fdi^ion. ' Having continued during the harvests 
months to preach in Kent and Buckinghamshire, 
recommending to his hearers every where a steady 
adherence to the feith which they had embraced, 
although the measures of government daily rendered 
his safety more precarious, in the beginning of No- 
vember he returned to London. 

At this time, also, it was his destiny to encounter 
a severe trial of a more private nature. Having so- 
lemnised his union with Miss Bowes, in opposition to 
the will of her father, who either from family-pride or 
from religious considerations (as he appears to have 
resolved to comply with the prevailing religion) re- 
sisted the match ^to the last, he in vain attempted 
through the medium of Sir Robert Bowes, by a can- 
dH explanation of circumstances, to procure an ami- 
eaUe settlement of the affair. That .gentleman, in- 
stead of undertaking the proffered mediatorship, 
“with disdainful, yea despiteful words pierced his 
heart." 

In the banning of December, he retired to New- 
castle. Soon afterward, his servant was seized as 
ha carried letters from him to his wife and mother- 
mditw ; mad his papers were taken from him, with 
djc hope, of finding in them some matter of accusa- 
tion against the writer. , But they contained only 
rriigious advices, and exhortations to continue in the 
Protestant Faith. 

If thy ji oe mugt punish, then punish ou" bodies with the rod 
|>f *7 meily. But, O LorJ, let us never revolt, nor turn back to 
Wolstry a^Q. Mitigate* the hearts of Jioae that persecute us, 
sail let as not fidnt under the cross of^ltit Savionr ; assist us 
*** the Holy Ghoit even to*the end.** 
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' At last, contrary' to- his own - mind’ (for <‘nem,” 
as he observed, “ could he die in a more honest 
quarrel”) in January 1554, to' avoid the storm of 
persecution raised by the bigoted and' ^ mm^ess 
Mary, upon the urgent entreaties of some of his 
wife’s relations he left England, and crossed the sea 
to Dieppe. 

Upon landing, one of his first cares was, to employ 
his pen in w'riting suitable ad\'ices to those, whom he 
could no longer instruct by his sermons and conver- 
sation. "With this view, he transmitted to England 
two short treatises ; an Exposition of the Sixth Psalm 
begun at the request of Mi’s. Bowes, and a large Let- 
ter addressed to his various congregations. How 
must the reader be struck with the animated stram 

r 

of this epistle; when he reflects that it proceeded 
from a forlorn exile, in a strange country, wither 
a single acquaintance, and ignorant alike wheiih‘te 
should find a place of abotle or the means of sul)si8t> 
ence ! * It’s conclusion furnishes a specimen at on(^e 
of the most impressive eloquence, and the most elevated 
piety ; “ Alas ! shall we, after so many graces that God 
has offered in our days, for plciisure or for vain threat- 
ening of them, whom our heart knoweth mid our 
mouths have confessed to be odious idolaters, altoge- 
ther without resistrrice turn back to our vomit and 
damnable idolatry, to the fierditioh of us and our 
posterity ? O hornble to Ik^ heard ! Shall God’s holy 
precepts wor|- no gi’cater olxxlience in us ? Shall na- 
ture no othei vise mollify our hearts? Shall notfa- 

♦ Hi* ‘Letter to the, Faithful in London, &c.’ concludes thus: 
‘‘ From a sore tronhlcd heart, upon my departure from Dicppo» 
1553 (N. S. 1554.) whither Cod knmeth’* 
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therly pity wercome this a*uelness? I speak to 
yQXtf O Jiatural fathers. Behold your cliildren with 
the eye of mercy, and consider the end of their crea- 
tion. Cruelty it were, to save yourselves and damn 
them. But O more than cioiclty, and madness that 
cannot be expressed, il' for the pleasure of a moment 
ye deprive yoiu*selves and your i)osterity of that eter- 
nal joy, tliat is ordained for tliem that continue in 
confession of Christ’s name to the end ! If natural 
love, fatherly affection, reverence of God, fear of tor- 
ments, or yet hope of life inov^e you, then will ye gain- 
stand that abominable idol. ^Vllich if ye do not, 
then alas ! the sun is gone do>\ n, and the light is 
quite lost, the trum{)et is ceased, and idolatry is 
placed ill quietness and rest. But if God shall 
strengthen you (ifs uufeignedly 1 pray that Lis iMa- 
jesty may), then is there Init one* dark cloud over- 
sprcad the sun for one inouient, \\ hieh sliortly sliall 
vanisli, so that tlie beams afterw ard slmll l>e sevenfold 
more bright and amiable tJian they uere before. 
Your patience and constancy shall he a louder trum- 
pet to your posterity, than were the cries of the pro- 
phets that instructed you : and so is not the trum- 
jx't ceased, so long as any' Juddly’ rcsistetli idolatiy ; 
and therefore, lor llie tender mercies of Ciod, arm 
yourselves to stand with Christ in tliis short liattle. 

“ Let it Ik? known to your posterity that yc were 
Christians, and no idolaters ; that ye learned Christ 
in time of rest, and boliUy^ prolesscd him in time of 
trouble.^ ♦ * * 

^ Ye fear corporal death. If natuvre admitted any 
man to live ever, ^lieTi had your ft'ar some ipjiear- 
ance of reason. But if corjioral dC' th be common to 
why' will y’c jeopar^ to lose eternnl lifcjtto escape 
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that which neither rich nor poor, neither wise nor 
igfiorant, proud cd* stomach nor feeble of courage, and 
finally^ no earthly ci'eature by ho craft nor ingene 
(wit) of man did ever avoid ? If any escaped die 
ugly face and horrible fear of death, it was they, 
boldly confessed Christ before men. — ^Why ought the 
way of life to be so fearful, by reason of any pain ; 
considering that a great number of our hretliren has 
passed Ijefore us by like dangers as we fear ? A stout 
and prudent mariner in time of tempest, seeing but 
one or two ships, or like vessels to his, pass throughout 
every danger, and to win a sure harbour, will have 
good esperauce (ho|)e) by the like wind to do the 
same. Alas ! shall we be more fearful to win life 
etenial, than the natural man is to save the corporal 
life ? Have not the most part of^ the saints of Clod 
from the beginning entered into their rest hy tor- 
ment and troubles? And yet what complaints find 
we in their mouths, except it lie the lamenting of 
their iwrsecutoj’s ? Did Clotl comfort them ; and 
shall his Majesty despise us, if in fighting against 
inupiity we will follow their footsteps? He will 
not.” 

From Dieppe he proceeded to Switzerland, where 
he was conUally received, and sjient some tiiqe in visit- 
ing the particulai' churches, and conferring with the 
learned natives. After a short i-etuni to Dieppe, 
with a view of recoivlng information from England, 
he next rejiaiivO u> Geneva ; where he had not long 
resided, Ijeforc ue was invited conjointly with two 
others hj tht; c* ogregation of English reftigees, then 
estubhshed at Frilnkfbrt, to become their pastor.* 

* About the end of Uiit year, afflicted by the persecution, and 
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This vocation, at the command of Calvin, who was 
then in the zenith of his reputation, he reluctantly- 
obeyed ; and he continued there, till some of the prin- 
cipal persons of his con^egation, finding it impossible 
to persuade him to adopt the English Liturgy, resolved 
to effect his removal * With that view Dr. Cox, a 
Protestant exile, f and his party, took the most un- 
generous measures to oblige him to quit the city. In 
his ‘ Admonition to England,’ Knox with his usual 
boldness had asseried, that ‘‘ the Emperor of Ger- 
many was no less enemy to Christ than ever was 
Nero.” His adversaries, taking adv’^antage of this and 
other unguarded expressions, accused him to the 
m^stracy of treason, against both their Sovemgn 
and his own. Tlie magistrates, finding that they would 
not have it in their jioiver to save him, if he should 
be demanded either by the Emperor, or in his name 
by Queen Mary, gave him through his friend Whit- 
tingham private notice of the charge ; which he no 
sooner received, than he set out for Geneva, and 

still more by the apostasy, of many oi' his Protestant flock, 
he drew up his * Admonition to England : ’ a tract, in which 
with great vehemence of spirit ainl bitterness of language, 
he holds up the Papists as objects of human execration and di- 
vine vengeance. Now, also, he seems to have made himself 
nmster of tjje Hebrew language. He was supported chiefly, at 
this period, by remittances from his English and Scottish friends. 

* Tlie exiles of Zurich and >Hrasburg refused to combine with 
those of Frankfort, unless they would “ use the same order of 
ser^’ice concerning religion, which was in England last set forth 
hy King Edward : ” and this Uie latter refused to do, alleging, 
that « tliey had obtained thefliberty of a pi ice of woi'ship upon 
condition of accommodating themselves as inucti as possibl' to the 
french protestants there* assembled.’ Knox, for some time, me- 
diated eftectually between the contending parties. 

t Preceptor to Edward Vi., and afterward Bishoji of Ely, 
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after remaining there a short time returned about 
the end of hai'vest, 1555, to Scotland : and repair- 
ing immediately to Berwick, had the satisfaction to 
Jfind his wife and her mother enjoying the comfort of 
religious society with several individuals in that city. 

Upon his arrival, as the j)rofes3ors of tire lieformed 
Religion were much increased in number, and asso- 
ciated tinder the inspection of some teachers, he 
united himself with them, and address<?d them from 
the puljiit : labouring more particidarly to impress 
them n ith the impropriety of attending both llie 
Popish and the Reformed worship, which many of 
them had been accustomed to do in order to avoid 
scaiuhd. 1 le sub-seipieutly aeeompanied John Erskine, 
the Laird of Dun, to his family-seat in the shire of 
iVngu.s ; and there lavached tlaily tiJ considerable mun- 
bers, among whom wore the chief gentlemen of tlie 
district. Thence returning to West-J.othian, lie re- 
sided principally in (’abler- 1 lousi; with Sir Janies 
Sandilands,* where In; met with many jiereons of the 
•first rank, and confirmed them in the truths of the 
Gospel. 

He, afterward, preached for a con.-ddcralile time at 
Edinburgh; and in I55(), at the desire of some Pro- 

. * Commonly calijcl T-ord St. Jolin, because be was cliicr in 
Scotland of rdigitfus order of military of that 

niination. 1.; •/ uf' v vt-ntrahle for bis grey hairs, as well as 
for his I'alonr, sn ; tcity. and sobnet}^ and had long been a 
sincere iriend t » ‘he tleforined cause. 

Among til . who attended Knox’s sermons, at lu*^ 
house w^•rc Ar*nibald Lord Lorpi, John Lord Erskine (siibse* 
fjuci.jy, Earl of Mnr and Jtegent or^K'^cotland) and Lord Jamei» 
Stewart, afterward Earl of Murray, ahd first Kcgent ui Scot- 
land during the minority gf James VI. 

Caldet-Iiousc is, now, the scat qf Lord Torphichen. 
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testaTit gentlemen, he traversed the west of Scotland, 
and lectured in many places in Kyle, the ancient re- 
ceptacle of the Scottish Lollards, where were nu- 
merous friends of the new doctrines. He likewise 
visited the Earl of Glencairn, at his house of Fin- 
layston in the county of Renfrew', and administered 
the Holy Sup|>cr to his I^ordship’s family. Thence 
he returned to the east, and took up his residence 
again at Galder-1 louse, whither many resorted to 
him for the benefit of the sacraments : after w hich, 
proceeding a second time to the laird of Dim's, Iiq 
officiated still more publicly than before. 

Alarmed at his growing popularity, the Popish 
clergy (their Prelates having in vain solicited of the 
Queen Regent his a[)prehension) summoned him to 
appear Ijefore them in the chunh of the Black-Eriars 
in Edinburgh, on the fifteenth of May, 1556 ; and, 
several gentlemen of distinction resolving to stand by 
him, he determined to obey the summons. But the pro- 
secution was droj)j)ed, when his adversaries perceived 
such a strong party in his favour. On the day how^- 
ever, upon w hich he was cited, he w ent to Edinburgh, 
and preached to a more mnnerous audience tlian he 
had ever collected before : and in tlie Bishop ol‘ Dun- 
keld’s hopse lu* instructed great mnnluTs of peo])lc, 
who w ere desirous (if embracing the Reformed Faith, 
twice a-day fen* tt n days successi\ ely. 

At this time, the ICail ol' Glem-airn jirevailed upon 
fhe Earl Marsluil, and his trustie, Henry Drum- 
inond, .to attend one of Knox's sermons. These 
both were extremel)^ delighted n »th liis discoiii*se, 
nnd urged him to ^nireat the <incen Regent , by 
earnest letter, to give his dottriiws a lair hearing. 
Jhis epistle, written will, great care, and in point 
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«rf simplicity and energy of exjnvsiion. not axceeded 
by any composition of that period, was deMvered 
into the Queen’s hands by the Earl of Gletieaini; 
Her Majesty having read it gave it to James Bea* 
toun. Archbishop of Glasgow,* with this sarcastic 
ex^pression, “ Please you, iny Lord, to read a pasi- 
quil?”f The taunt induced Knox to make sonic 
sharp and spiiited additions to his Epistle, which he 
printed at Geneva in 1558. 

While he was thus occupied in Scotland, he re- 
ceived letters from the Frankfort seceders at Ge- 
neva, entreating him to go thither; and he detcn 
mined to accept the invitation. He had no sooner 
turned his back, however, than the BLsliops renewed 
the summons against him, which they had de- 
serted during his presence; and "ujk)!! his non-ap- 
‘ pearance passed sentence against him for heresy, and 
burned him in effigy at the Cro.ss of Edinburgh. 
Against this process he afterward printed at Geneva, 
in 1558, his famous ‘ Appellation from the crud 
and most unjust sentence pronounced against him tw 
the false Bishops and (’lorgy of Scotland, with his 
Skipplication to the Nobility, Estates, and Commonalty 
of the said realm ; ” a master-piece of it’s kind, not 
only for the defence of religious indcpendejicy which 
it contains, but al.s(. for the elegance and the purity of 
it’s composition. 

Before the end of harvest 1.556, Knox reached 
Geneva, and t.x>k upon him the chaige of the Eng- 
lish congrfgs',' on, by whom he had been invited fo> 
the ensuuig two years. Thin»dhort period was the 

* Nephew of the Cardinal, who was assassinated. 

t i. e. a Pasqahi, or Pasquinade. 
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fnost quiet part of his life. In the bosom of his fa* 
fftily he experienced that soothing care, to which he 
hod hitherto been a stranger, and which his bodily 
infirmities now frequen4y required. Two sons were 
bom to him within this interval. Affectionate to- 
ward their pastor, and cordial among each other, his 
flock were a great source of happiness to him. With 
his collegue, Christopher Goodman, lie lived as a bro- 
ther ; and by Calvin, and the other (ienevese ministers, 
he was treated with the highest respect. Neither 
personal accommodation however, nor literary society, 
nor domestic endearments, could subdue his ruling 
passion, or unfix his determination to re-visit Scot- 
land as soon as an ojiportunity should offer for ad- 
vancing the Reformation among his countrymen. It 
was therefore witfi no small delight, that he received 
in March 1557, from the Earl of Glencaim, and 
liOrds Lorn, Erskine, and James vStewart, an express 
urging him to return home. His congi*egation were 
extremely unwilling to part with him : nevertheless, 
having consulted with Calvin and other ministers, 
they agi’eed, that he could not refuse such an ob- 
vious call without declaring himself at once rebel- 
lious to Goil and unmerciful to his country. Ac- 
cordingly^ having provided for his flock at Geneva, 
he reac^hed Dieppe in his w ay to wScotland in October. 
But there he uiiexiK'ctcdly met w ith letters at variance 
with the former, aiq)rising him tliat ‘ fresh consulta- 
tions had been entered into, and that many of those 
who had previously concurred in the invitation had 
recently begun to dra^ back." 

Upon* the recei|)t of these adviees, iMr. Iviox de- 
spatched an expost ulatory episUe in reply, denouncing 
‘ .Piflgements against such as should prove* inconstant 
' 6 
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to the new faith.’ Beside this, he addi’esscd several 
other letters from Dieppe, both to the nobility and to 
the inferior professors of the Reformed doctrines, in, 
joining^ them ‘ to give due ol)q|dience to authority in all 
lawful things whicli produced upon their minds such 
an effect, that tliey unanimously resolved to commit 
themselves, and whatsoever G(k 1 had given them, 
into his hands, rather than suffer idolatry to reign, 
or the subjects to be defrauded of their religious li- 
I>eii;ies. To secure eaeli others fidelity to the com- 
mon cause, they t'lilered into a bond or Covenant 
at Edinburgh, December 3, loo7, from which 
period they were known by the title of * tlie Con- 
gTegation.' 

At the end of l.>.>7. having made a tour into 
the. interior of I'raiicc*. and prc^acfied among other 
places at Rochelle, ithout r<'cei\ ing any answers (aa 
be liad exjxcU'd) from hi^ nativt' country, lie re- 
turned to (ieiieva. During tlK‘ Ibllowing year,, he 
was engaged, with several leai neil iiK ii of liis ( ungre- 
gation, in making a new translation ol’ the Bible into 
I:h)glish, entitled, ‘The (bneva BibU\' Tlie same 
year, la? printici there his treatise entitled, ‘ The 
First lilast of the I'rumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment {Govenum ut) ol’ \\ Omen.' ^ Hiis was to 
haw been followed by a ‘ Second ’ f and a ‘ Third 

* In ihis y.oi k, In v hi* li he ili.splays more erudition and a 
greater conipav ; o:* > :: tluin in any of Iiis other prodtictions, 

lie enileavcau s tr ovt that ‘ it was against nature?, and contrary 
to Script''«<^ au(' * to cntvuEt to women the gov(?rnment uf 

states ar. I k’ogd ^ s.* FI was chictly induced to write it, hv hi* 
detestation of tin' sanguinary goveriltuent of Queon^ Mary of 
Kngland, and of the attempts of the Queen Uegent of Iiis own 
coufitry to establish arbitrasy power. ^ , 

f He addAl the heads of tlic ‘ Second Blast ’ to liis * 
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Blast/ to the last of wliich he intended to affix his 
name; but Queen Mary dyin$»’ soon after the ajv 
pearance of the first, and lier successor l>cing re-^ 
t^arded by him as an instrument raised up for the 
good of the Protestant fiiitli, he advanced no farther. 

In January, lo5J), he left Geneva '^ for the last 
time, to I’eturn to his native country ; and liaving* a 
strong* desire, on his way tliither, to visit his English 
hearers, he solicited leave tlirough Sir William Ocil, 
Secretary of State, for tliat jnirpose. His j)elition 
howcv'er was so far from helng j:fcantc(i, that his nics- 
sengor very narrowly (‘sc'aped imnrisonincnt.f Knox’s 
doctrine, indeed, (•ontni''.e(l in Ids ‘ h'irst Elast,* it 
appears, needed no .:e‘jncl tt) (ii .gi-sl: Eii/aheth. 

The refusal of his recpu st, aa.d the harsh treatment 
of his tloek, touelied to tiie qr,ich his iniiable temper; 
and it was with some diiiieuity lliat he suj^pressed his 

liition,’ which nindc it's ap[)C‘arance some nu)nt]is after tlie 
‘ First.’ In the ensuing year appenrci! an aii^^wer to the ‘ I’lasl/ 
umler the tidt? ()f ‘ An Ifarborow Ibr raitliiiil .Sijbject>?. It 
proceeded lVo:n the pen of John Aylioer, one ot Uie Lnglish re- 
higees, wlio liad been Arc!ideac<in r\ S'lowc and tutor to Lady 
Jane Grey. As it appcareil after the aeeo'sioii of Llii:a})cth, 
Knox could not help ^3U^^nisiog that pnuU nce, (|nite as much as 
conscience, stitnulatcd it’saullior, u hobecan^' Bisliop ot I.ondon. 

* Previously to his departure, liie ri'puhhc coalcrred up'./ii him 
the freedom of the city, which Galvin did m)t obtain till ihe De- 
cember i'ollowing: and to him •and Alexander .\less, conjunc- 
tively, Bishop Bale (who had been one oi his opponents at 
lav.nkfort) cledicutod Iiis work on Seotlisii \\ inters. 

f And yet the blood-stained Bonner v.ais ^)c; niltted to traverse 
London unmolested: oneJ>r. Story, in her hr ;t parliament, had 
the cflVonlery to justify thiferuehies of her predecessoi, and to 
regret their inelficacy; iifnl Tunstall, inslca- of being consigned 
(as Stapleton reports) to a |]^son, Jnad lor his dungeon Lambeth 
faJiicc, and for iiis provisioit the Archbishop s table! 
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desire of prosecuting a controversy, which he had re. 
solved to abandon.* But greater designs engrossed 
his attention ; and, with a view of prosecuting them, 
he pi’fxreeded directly to Scotland, f The French, he 
had discovered, had determined to set up the claim 
of the young Queen of that kingdom to the English 
crown ; and, as a preliiiiiiiary measure, to sujipress 
the Reformation in her inherited dominions. Con- 
vinced that the Scottish Refonners would be unable 
to ix'sist their machinations, and that it was for the 
interest of England to give them effectual support, 
he laid l^efoi-c that court the whole of his informa- 
tion, his suspicions, and his projects; and, in spite oi 
great discouragements, persevered until liis endea- 
voui*s were crowned with success. His arrival in 
Scotland was not long concealed ' from the clergy : 
\idthin a few days, in virtue of a former sentence, he 
was publicly declared an * outlaw and a rel)cl.’ Ho 
hurried, therefore, immediately to Dundee; where be 
found the principal Protestants of Angus aiidlMeams 
assembled in large numbers. 

A shoit time Ix'fore this, tfic public exercise of 


* “ My First Blast (says he in a letter, dated Dieppe, April 6, 

1559) hath blown from me all my friends in Knt^land. My con- 
•cionce bears record, t* it yet 1 seek the favour of my God, and 
so I am in the less f»»ai. 'The ‘ Second Blast,* 1 fear, shall sound 
aoinewhat iiioiv sharp, cxc% pt that men be more moderate than 
I liear they are. ;daiid hath refused me; but beemuso, be- 
fore, it did rcfiv Christ Jesus, the less do 1 regard the loss of 
thU familiarly And yt t liavc I been a secret and assured 
friend to thee f - Englard, in cases which thyself could not have 
remedied*** .mi 

t See the second book of his ilJstdry, whidi contains a lij 
account of his conduct, till the Protestants were obliged to app J 
to England? 
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thef Reformed religion had been introduced into the 
town of Perth. Fired by this measure the Queen 
Regent, in bigoted subserviency to the politics of her 
brothers the Princes of LoiTain, had issued a mandate, 
summoning all the preachers of the new doctrines 
throughout the kingdom to a Court of Justice to be 
Jield at Stirling on tlie tentli of May. Conforming 
to a custom at that time prevalent in Scotland, and 
determined not to forsake their enlightened and in- 
trei)id instructors, the Protestant laity assembled in 
great numbers to attend their ])astors. The Regent, 
intimidated at tlieir approach, empowered a person 
of eminent authority witli them to promise that the 
trial should be romumced, provided they advanced 
no further. Delighted by this pacific overture, the 
principal part of the procession returned to their own 
habitations ; the ministers only, with a few of the 
lay-leaders, remaining at Perth. 

Notwithstanding this solemn engagement however, 
the Queen upon the ajipointed day ordered the persons 
who had l>een summoned to be called to trial, a^i J on 
their non-appearance to he outlaw ed. By tliis base 
artifice, she totally forfeited the confidence of the 
whole nation ; and, by disclosing to the Protestants 
her inveterate hostility, slio exc ited them to stand 
boldly on* their defence. ^ While their minds, ’ says 
Dr. llohertson, ‘‘ w^ere in that ferment, wliich the 
Queen’s perfidiousness and tlieir own danger occa- 
sioned, Knox mounted the pulpit, and by a vehc- 
Uicnt harangue against idolatry intlamed the multi- 
tude with the utmost rage. The oidiscretion oi a 
priest, wlio immeiliatriy after Knox’s soriiw* i was 
preparing to celebrate mass, and l>' guu to decorate 
*he altar for that purpose precipitated t^hem into 
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immediate action. With tumultuous but irresistible 
violence they fell upon the churches in that city, 
Overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in 
pieces the images, and proceeding next to the mo- 
nasteries laid those sumptuous fabrics almost level 
tvith the ground. This riotous insurrection was not 
the eflect of any concert, or previous deliberation. 
Censifred by the Reformed preachers, and publicly 
condemned by the persons of most power and cmdit 
with the party, it must be regarded merely as ar 
accidental eruption of popular rage.” 

It gave th(‘ Queen-Regent, however, a great ad- 
vantage over lier enemies. iVIagni tying the casual 
tumult into a designed and dangerous rebellion, she 
inflamed tlic minds of her more orthodox subjwt, 
against them, and collecting an arlnv from the adja- 
cent counties, threatened to lay waste tlte tou ii of 
Perth with (iiv and sword. Tile Protestants iiidml, 
by the promi/tiUide and vigour of their prepanttions, 
induced her to pi’opose overtures of aeconimodation: 
I>ut in the oliservame of the stipulated conditions she 
was so litth? faitlifiil,^' that several even of her own 
most rcspectalile adlierents, paitieularly the Prior of 
St. Andrew s and ihv young I'^arl of Argyle, distrust- 
ing her juoinises, deserted the court. Determined hjr 
the s(’ani!aloiis liv( , of llu* Romish clergy/ tlieir total 
negh'(‘t of die n. instruction of tlie pcojde, and 

the grosN of thb existing worshi|), to make 

a vigorous t ffort ;it Redormation, these iKihlcnwn 
fixed upon . Aruireu's as Xhv. place for cmniuencinff 
the?! oj^er ' ons, aiid njijKniited Knox to meet them 

♦ Rubert«on*s ncco\nU^«f this princess is more fiivourable 
that (jf Drt ^M*Cric; but I have pr^erred the Jattcr. 
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in that city. The Archbishop, apprised of his design 
to preach in the cathedral, informed him that, ^ if he 
made his appearance with that purpose, he would give 
orders to the soldiers to fire upon him.’ On this, his 
noble fi’ieiids strongly dissuaded him from the enter- 
prise. But he firmly withstood all then importuni- 
ties ; and fired with the recollection of tlie part 
which he had formerly acted on tluit spot, and his 
own sanguine anticipations and proj)hecies, he intre- 
pidly mounted th(' pulpit, and preached to a nume- 
rous assembly (including many of the clergy) without 
experiencing tlio slightest interruption. 

The example of St. Andrew’s, in abollsliing the 
Popish worshi[), was (juickly lollowetl in other parts 
of the kingdom ; and in the course of a tew weeks at 
Crail, at Cupar, at Lindores, at Stirling, at linlith- 
gow, and at Edinburgh the houses of tlie monks 
were overthrc'wn ; and all tlie instrninents, which 
had been employed to foster superstition, destroyed.^ 

* These proceedings wore* celebratoil in the singular lays, 
which were at that time circulated among the Ketbrmers : 

< H is cardinalies hes cause to mournc, 
llis bishops are borne a backe ; 

His abbots gat an iincovith tuvnc, 

^ When shavellings went to sackc. 

'With biirges wives they led (I;eir lives. 

And fare better than we: 

Hay trix, trim trix, under the greenwod-tree. 

* His Carmelites and .Jacobincs, 

His Domcnikes had great ado * 

His Cordeiliers and Augustines, 

Sanct Francis* ardour to; 

The sillie fricA luuny yecris 
With babiing blcerit our.ee- 
trix, 

2 I «* 
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Knox next undertook a tour of preaching, and sti- 
miilated by the interesting situation in which he was 
placed, within less than two months traversed the 
greater pail of Scotland. He sent likewise for his 
wife and family, whom be had left behind liim at 
Geneva. Being now at Paris, they applied for pass- 
ports to the English embassador, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton ; who not only readily gi’anted them, 
but from a conviction of the enmity of the cOpnl of 
France, and of Knox’s actual and pvoliable ee^vico"' 
(from his credit with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation) addressed a letter to his Sovereign, urging 
her to ‘ overlook the offence, which liis publication had 
given her, and to treat his wife on her passage 
through the country with kindness and hospitalitv.’ 
The travellers, to Knox’s gi-eat delight, w’ere accom- 
panied by Goodman,* his late coUegue at (ieneva. 


^ Had not yourself begun the wclrib’, 

Your stepillis had been standard yet ; 

It was the flattering of your friers. 

That ever gart Sanct Francis flit : 

Ye grew sa superstitious 

In wickednesses. 

It gart us grow malicious 

Contrair your messc.* 

Gude and Godly 

• Goodmin had been a fellow-student with Cranmer at Cam 
bridge, and vas oru! of those, 'who were selected by Cardina 
Wolsey for his College at Oxford. He was, soon afterward 
thrown into p: 's, m for liercsy. During the reign of Edward VI. 
be read lectui t ^ on divinity at the latter University. . Upon th( 
accession of M* ry, he retired to Strosburg, and subsequently t( 

Frankfort; v.'iierc he conceived so^mjnch offence at the conduc 

of Cox’s party, that he removed to Geneva, and was there chosei 
joint minister witli Knox? 

In 1558, he published hia treatise, ‘How Superior Powers 
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He now wrote to Cecil, requesting permission to 
visit England, and in a letter which he inclosed to 
Queen Elizabeth attempted to apologise for his rude 
attack upon female government : but the ground upon 
which he advised her to found her title to the crown, 
and indeed the whole strain of his address, being more 
likely , to aggravate than to extenuate his offence in 
the Opinion of that high-minded Princess, the saga- 
cious Secretaiy is supposed (by a practice not unfre- 
quent with liim) to have suppressed the communica- 
tion, and to have influenced the Queen and Council 
in favour of tlic Scottish congregation by his own 
more [powerful intercession. 

Knox was selected to meet Cecil, incognito, 
at Stamford; but his journey being retarded by 
the danger of passing near the French, who lay 
at Dunbar, he was subseijuently sent in company 


ought to be obeyed, Scc.^ which at a later period occasioned him 
considerable trouble. As he subscribed in it to his collegue’s 
opinion respecting femaU* government, notwithstanding the in- 
tercession of tile carls of Arran and Warwick with Elizabeth, 
she was so much displeased by his publication, that it w'as with 
great reluctance, and only after some years of comparative exile 
in Scotland, he was received into farther favour. Even then, in 
1565, he w^s obliged to recant his otlcnsive doctrines; and six 
years afterward he subscribed, in the presence of the Queen's 
ecclesiastical Commissioners, u more ample protestation of his 
‘Obedience to that good and godly’’ woman’s sway. He was 
iJso harassed, on account of his noii-conibrmity to the English 
ceremonies. lie accompanied Sir Henry Sidney to Ireland, 
'vhen he was employed to subdue the Popisli rebels in that coun- 
ty. In 1580, he sent his salutations to l-i;(‘banan from Chester, 
'vhere he then resided ; aiuT he died in that city in 160 » 

His book was quoted, 1)ut for very dilfer int purposes, by Ban- 
croft, < Dangerous Postiions^* 11. h, and by Milton,, in liis 
^ ^^nitrc of Magistrates,' Pjrosc Works, HI. 196. * 
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with Mr. Robert Hamilton, another Protestant mi- 
nister, to manage the national concerns. 

On reaching Berwick, they remained there some 
days with Sir James Crofts* the Governor, who 
undertook to conduct their business for them, and 
advised them to retura home. C^ecil, also, trans- 
mitted an answer to the Protestant nobility and 
gentry (concerning their proposals to Queen Eliza- 
beth) of so cool a descrijitioii, that they had nearly 
resolved to break off the negotiation, had not Knox 
by his earnestness gained jHTmission to addi’ess to 
the Secretary another letter. To this an answer was 
instantly returned, desiring ^ that some persons of 
credit might he sent to confer with the English at 
Berwick,’ and announcing, that ‘ a large sum was 
ready to be delivered for carrying on the common 
cause ; ’ w ith a farther assurance that, ‘ if the Lords of 

^ In a letter to this officer, Knox by a species of casuistry, 
which furnishes perhap.^ tlit* only instance of his recommendiiig 
dissimulation (a practice very foreign to the openness of his na- 
tural temper, and his blunt and rigid honesty) advises him, not- 
withstanding the peace then subsisting between England and 
France, to ‘ send a thousand men or two to assist in an attack 
upon the fortifications of Leith and ** ye may declare them re- 
bels to your realm, ” he adds, “ when ye shall be assured that 
they be in our company.” Croft, in his answer, repressed this 
impetuosity, commenting upon not only the iniquity but the 
grossness of the procedure; and Knox apologised for his ‘ un-* 
reasonable requck.” So difficult is it to preserve Christian inte- 
grity, and simplicity , t.midst the crookedwilcs of political intrigue! 
8ir Ralph Sadie? * State Papers,” lately published in. two vo*« 
lumcft tlu. great light upon this interesting portion of 

Scottish hiwtoi ' . 

Cecil affected to blame this Liudacity^ of Knox, and yet in 
the same letter he advises C’roft to adopt in substance the very 
measure, winch he reprehends ! 
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the Congregation were willing to enter into a league 
with Queen Elizabeth upon honourable terms, they 
should want neither men nor money.’ 

The effect of these negociations was, the sending 
of an p]nglish army under the command of the Duke 
of Norfolk, to protect the Scottish Protestants against 
the persecutions of the Queen Regent, who was 
supported by the arms of PVancc. But the invading 
forces being joined by almost all the gi^eat men in 
Scotland, a peace was concluded July 8, 1 560. The 
subsequent intestine dissensions, which so long de- 
solated 'France, may he regarded as having put an 
end to the French influence and tlie Roman Catholic 
religion in the latter ( ountry. 

In the mean time, tlie zeal and ac tivity of Knox 
in the c'ause of the Congregation exposed him to the 
deadly resentment of the Queen Regent and her 
party. A reward was publicly oflored to any one, 
who should apj)reher.d or kill him : and not a few , 
through hatred or avaric'e, attemjjted to gain it. But 
this did not deter him from traversing the country in 
the disc*hargc of his duty, llis exertions, indeed, 
were now^ incredibly great. By day he was em- 
ployed in preaching, by night in w riling letters on 
public business; so tliat ^ in twenty-four hours (as he 
himself says, in a letter w ritten w itii sleeping eyes”) 
he had not four free to natural rest and case of his 
wicked carcase.’ He w as the soul of tJie Congrega- 
tion ; alw ays found at tiie post of danger, alw ays em- 
ployed Jn animating the wliole l?ody, and deteating 
Ihe schemes concerted to corn pt or t(; disunite 
them. j 

In the close of tliis year, jic sufliTed a heavy 
domestic loss by the ch*'aili of his valuable VUb ; who 
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after having shared in the hardships of his exile was 
l-emoved from him, just as he had obtained a comfort- 
able settlement for his family, leaving him in addi- 
tion to his other cares the charge of two young chil- 
dren. His mother-in-law, indeed, was still with him: 
but, though he took pleasure in her religious conver- 
sation, the diyection of mind to which she was sub- 
ject, and whicli all liis efforts could never completely 
cure, rather increased than lightened his buithen. 

Of the Scottish parliament, thus restored to its 
independencv, a considerable majority had embraced 
the Reformed opinions ; and encouraged as they wen? 
by the zeal and the number of their fri(?nds, they 
were not ba(*k\vard in improving the favourable junc- 
ture to the overthrow of the whole fabric of Popery. 
By one act. tluy sanctioned the ‘ Confession of Faith’^ 
presented to them through Knox and his hrethix n : by 
a second, tluy abolished the jurisdiction of the Ecclesi- 
astical ( -ourts, and transferred the cause's, previously 
suhj(*ct to their eognisane e, to civil decision ; and by 
a third, tluy prohibited the exercising of religious 

♦ Tills ‘ Coiiftssion’ was read first before the Lords of Arti- 
cles, and afterward before tlic whole parliament. The Protestant 
ministers attended in the House to defend it, if attacked, and to 
give satisfaction to the members respecting any poin| that might 
appear dubious. Those-, who had objections to it, were forniall^ 
required to slate them ; and the 1‘arthcr consideration of it was 
adjourned to .. ijiit-m day, that none might pretend an un-’ 
due advantage tu:d been taken, or a matter of such import- 
ance prccipiu*tr*y determined. On the seventeenth of Au^ 
gust, the purlin v nt resumed the subject; and, previous to the 
vote, the ‘C’orii-. ^sion’ w' as again read, article by article. The 
Bishops .said ^lOthing. The Lari o*t .^thol, and Lords Somer- 
ville and Borfhwick w ere the only persons of the temporal estate, 
who voted in the negative ^ assigning this reason, We will be-» 
tievVj as ouf forefathers bclicvcdJ* . 
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worship according to the rites of the Romish church. 
The manlier however in which tliis last law was 
inforced, while it evinces their zeal, proves them at 
the same time to have been not less strangers to the 
principles of toleration and humanity, than the ty- 
rants whose yoke they had just thrown off. 

Their new sclieme of ecclesiastical polity was ad- 
justed, chiefly, under the influence and by the autho- 
rity of Knox. vVlready from tlieu- own observation 
of the abuses of the Popish prelacy sufficiently dis- 
inclined to episcopacy, they were farther goaded 6y 
that - Reformer, who during his residence at Ge- 
neva had viewed with admiration the church- 
regimen estaljlished by Calvin, to adopt the 
Prcsbytt'rian system of discipline. Yet was it not 
deemed ex|>edient, in the outset, to depart alto- 
gether frf)m the ancient form. Insteail of Bishops, 
their great leader proposed to establish ten or twelve 
Superintendents in different parts of the kingdom ; 
with power, as their name implied, to inspect the 
lives and doctrine of the inferior clergy, to preside 
in the inferior judicatories of the church, and to 
perform sevei’al other parts of the episcopal func- 
tion.* And in order to give greater strength and 
consisten(,;y to his system, Knox with the assistance 
of some other j)astors dr<*w up the ‘ First Book of Disci- 

pline,’! which contained the model or platform of 

• 

* Their jurisdiction, however, was confined to sacred things, 
They nejUier claimed a seat in parlia^lcn^ nor asserted any pre- 
tension to the dignity of the former Bisln -ps. 

i The compilers of thj^' tvork paid pa ticular atten ’on to the 
Slate of education. They required, tl .it a school should be 
built in every parish for the instruction of youth in the prin- 
'^T^csof religion, grammar, and tlie Latin tongub; and pra^- 
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the intended policy, and presented it to a conven- 
tion of the estates held in the beginning of the 
year 1561. 

In tlie course of this year, Maiy Queen of Scots * 
arrived in her nativ^e cdlmtry, front which, though 
she was now only nineteen, she had been absent thir- 
teen years ; and, on the Sunday after her airival, she 
commanded mass to be celebvjited in the royal chapel 

posed that a College should be erected in every ‘ notable town/ 

which logic and rhetoric sh(»uUl be taught along witli the 
learned languages. 'I’hiis tliey seem, in fact, to have meditated 
a revival of the svslcm adopted by some of the ancient tepjb- 
lies, in w hich the youth were considered as tlie property of the 
community rather than of* their parents; obliging the nobility and 
the gentry to educate their ch.ildren, and furnishing means for 
the instructing of sucli of the lower classes as discovered talenU 
for learning. 

It is delightful to observe the restoration of religion and letters 
thus going hand in hand. ILvery where iiuleed the Uctbnnatioa 
had the most powerful influence, direct aiul collateral, on thy ge- 
neral promotion of* literature. It round the mind from it^s long 
lethargy and .<ervjlity, induce d the .>tudy of the sacretl languages, 
threw' open the Scriptures, di>carded the unintelligible jargon 
of the schools, aiul adjoined common sense to exercise iCs due 
sway in the decision of contia»versies. 

* Widow of Traiicis II. King of 1* ranee. Sargent has at- 
tached to the common editions of his ‘ Mine' an Ode upon 
her journev, in which Knox and (Vomwell are strikirigly charac- 
terised, Brantome, also, lias a pathetic passage upon the circum- 
stances, which attended the tirst few miles of her voyage.^ 01 
a violent temper,, and h diits at olice dissipated and vsuperstitious,’ 
the growlh of the ('our» of IVance, .slie speedily betrayed the 
disgust which conceived fm* her natural subjects. How 

sone that even ner French fillokes, lidlars, and otheris of that 
band gel the h lus alone (says Knox, in his ‘Historic') thair 
mycht he sene .skippii'g not veray cc^melie for hone.''t 
Her coniune talk was in secrete, that ‘ sche saw nothing m c 
land hot gravity, quite req^ugned altogidder to her nature, © 
Eche was broclit up in joycusetie.* 
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This step occasioned loud murmurs among the Pro- 
testants, who attended the court; and Knox with 
his accustomed boldness declared from the pulpit, 
that " one mass was more fearful unto him, than if 
ten thousand armed enemies were landed in any part 
of the realm, on pur[)ose to siij)press the whole reli- 
gion!’ The animosity of the people indeed against 
Popery, aggravated by their apprehensions of seeing it 
restored, was so vehement, that the (iueen’s servants 
belonging to the c linpel were grossly insulted ; and 
farther vicjlence in all ])roI)abiIity would have ensued, 
had uot the Prif)r of St. Andrew's, om‘ of the lieads of 
the Reformed party, soasonahly int(‘r])osed. Through 
his persuasion, e!n(‘f!y, tlu* Queen and her domestics 
wore permitted t<» (‘iijoy tlie e\(‘veis(* of their religion 
unmolested. Hut Knox's freedom of speech was not 
so readily f(»rgi\i‘i). Mary sent for him, and they 
held a long eonfiTeru e together, in tlic presence of 
her half-broil u*r, llu* Prior of St. /\iidn‘w’s, u])on dif- 
ferent subjects ; ill tlu' course ol‘wlii( h,in answer to her 
charge, that ‘ lie liad w ritten a work against her just 
authority,’ he told her, that ‘ as Plato, though in his 
hook ‘Of the Ooniinouwealth ’ lie eondenined many 
things then iiudntaiiu*d in tlie world, lived notwith- 
standing glider such policies as were at that time 
universally rece ived, w itliout farther troubling of any 
state; even so was he c'ontent to do, in njirightness 
of heaii:, and w iih a testimony of a good conscience.’ 

* Of this conforcncc, Dr. M*Cric has preserved a very curious 
and interesting account, II. 30 — 39. i he Reformer’s scnti- 
nients, though firm and oajpicst, nere Ci;n\cycd in a tone and 
nianner implying the ut/iost respect; and furnishes abundant 
ptoot that the cliaracter and deportment of Knox has in nothing 
been more grossly misrepresent jd, tltlfn in tlie assertion that he 
heated hi$ Sovereign with edarsenebs and incivility. 
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“ And my hope is,” continued he, “ that so long as 
you defile not your hand with the blood of the saints 
of Ciod, neither I nor my book shall either hurt you 
or your authority ; for in very deed, Madam, the book 
was written against that wicked .Jezebel (Maiy) of 
England.” 

But his firm and uncourtly manner was not calcii. 
lated to gain upon her mind, nor is there reason to 
think, that an ojjposite manner would hav'e been 
more effectual. His admonitions, however, obliged 
her to act n ith gi’cater moderation, and operated 
most Ijcneficially in awakening the zeal and the fears 
of the nation, the two chief safeguards at that 
jreriod of Caledonian protcstaiitism.* 

< 

* That she designed to restore the Roman Catliolic religion in 
Scotland, is a fact substantiated by many irrefragable autho- 
rities. Sec M^Crie’s Life of Knox, 11. note H. 30.‘5. Tlii.s, 
Hume, for t!ie purpose of misrepresenting the conduct of tliu 
Reformers toward her, assiduously keeps out of sight. His 
whole account indccxl of the matter, from her arrival in Scot- 
land until her marriage with Darnley, is to be regarded as an 
overcharged satire against not only tlie Reformation, but also 
the church and the manners of In’s native country. Knox never 
applied to her the name of ‘ Jezebel,’ till she had ceased to have 
any claim upon h'> rc.spect in her political capacity, as the Su- 
preme Magistrate of the realm. And it is so fax from being 
true (according to thi^ subtile advocate of tlie Stuarts) that “her 
whole life was, from the demeanour of these men, (illed with 
bitterness and sorrow,’^ that as Dr. M. observes, she retained all 
“ her gayety and ea.se,’' till by her imprudent marriage with 
Darnlev she ' iiln In r own hands planted thorns under her pil- 
low. Her nuiS' was ♦never taken from her; she was allowed to 
indulge her fea ting and her finery; nor was she ever interrupted 
in tlicse amusements, except when Iiei^own husband d'^privedher 
of her favourite Italian fiddler, a loss for whicli she afterward 
^ook ample vengeance. •That * she brought from the dissolute 
court of France, indeed, nothing b«t the innocent polish of their 
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In 1562, beside various other mediations imposed 
upon him both of a public and a domestic nature, he 
was employed in reconciling the Earls of Both well and 
Arran ; a circumstance which, as tlie feud had already 
baffled the authority of tlie Privy Council, proves how* 
much he was regarded by the most eminent persons 
in the kingdom. The same year, the Queen learnt, 
with high satisfaction, that her uncles were likely to 
recover their former interest at the c ourt of France. 
Knox hearing of lier behaviour, and apprehending 
that the re-instatement of her relations would operate 
to the prejudice of the Reformed Faith, delivered a 
sermon against the ignorance and vanity of princes, 
iind tlieir antipathy to viilue, and to all those in 
wlioin the love of virtue a])peared. Tins and other 
expressions, in rei^roof of dancing for Joy at the dis- 
pleasure taken against God's people, coming to the 
ears of the (iueen, her Majesty summoned liim to a 
second conferentx'. At the dose of it he added (in 
a strain, which he sometimes used even on serious 
(Kcasions) Albeit at your Grace’s commandment I 
am here now, yet can 1 not tell what other men 
shall judge of me, that at this time of day am absent 
from my book, and waiting upon the court ! You 
will not always be at your book,” said tlie Queen 
pettishly, and tui ned her back. As he left the room 
‘ with a reasonable merry countenance,’ some of the 


manners, and escaped all it^s criminal contagion,^ is an assertion 
contradicted even by the confessions of own friends. Hnme 
bimself owned, in bis letter to Dr. Iiobcri3on, that grand ob- 
ject was, to make John Knox, and the llcformcrs, very ridi- 
eulous;’* and that with this view, hebae “drawn Mary’s cha- 
racter with too great softenings.” She was, besides, a crafty 
dissembler. (See MsCrie, V- 60—82.) 

6 
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P<^ish attendants said in his hearing, ‘‘ He is not 
afraid !” “ Why should the pleasing face of a gentle- 
woman affray me (asked he, regarding them with a 
sarcastic scowl)? ‘ I have looked in the feces of many 
angry men, and yet have not been afraid above 
measure.’ 

This year also he w-as apjjointed, by the General 
Assembly', Commissioner to the comities of Kyie and 
Gallowmy'^ ; and, thrtiugh his influence, several of the 
most eminent gentlemen entered into a Covenant, 
which was subscribed SeptemiH'r 4. 1.562. Trom 
Ayi’shire, he proceeded to Xirlisdale and Galloway; 
and thence he wrote to the Duke of ( 'hatclherault, to 
caution him against his brother the Archiiisliop of St. 
Amfrew’s and the Karl of ilimllev, wiiosc (( un.wls 
he judged might lead him into lucfism es injiivious to 
tlie Protestant interest. About the sauu- tinx'. like- 
wise, he aceepted' the challenge of an eini'ient Papist* 
to a public disputation upon tlic mass, whic h conti- 
nued for three day's, and was alU rw aid jirintcil. 

In the beginning of the <,>ueeirs fic.t parliament 
in 1.56.‘l, iMr. Knox endeavoiinxt to ex( ite the Karl 
of Murray to exert himself for the- purpose of getting 
the Protestant religion e.stahlisticd by law ; but find- 

• Quintin Kennetl}', uncle to the Eurl of Cassilis, anti Abbot 
of Crosragucl. Of the tract above referred to, oiiI> one copy is 
knov/n to c -'ist at pre.^ent, and tliat in the Aucliinlcclv lihnny* 
A smaiJ imp; xissiuii of this unique, an ( vcact tac-simile of the 
original edilkm has been recently printed by Mr. Boswell tor 
the gratificatio: of tlie curious. 

In thia dispute, Kennedy refers to a book which lie had pub- 
lished in i5t i, on the sacrament of^h^ mass. This, which also 
IS now extremely rare?, was answered two years afterward by 
George Hay. Another wqrk, likewise, by the Abbot has lately 
been printed from a Mid, in the sarnie library. 
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ing him less earnest than he had expected, a breach 
ensued between them, which continued for a year 
and a half: and, after the bill w^as rejected, in a 
sermon^ ^before many of the meinl^ers he expressed 
his sense o£| that matter with great veh.emence, de- 
claring in conclusion liis ‘ aldiorrence of the Queen’s 
design of marrying a Papist.’ This gave farther of- 
fence ; and her Majesty, sending i’or hini a third time, 
complained, that ‘ never prince' had been liandled as 
she was! She had l)ornc with ali his rigorons speeches 
against herseli* and her uncles, had sought his favour 
by all means, liad olfcred unto him audience when- 
ever he pleased tt) adinonisli her;' and yet (slie con- 
tinued) ‘ I cannot h(‘ ()uit oi’ you. I vow to God, I 
shall be once revengtHl.' On ju unouncing these w ords, 
slie burst into a tlc.¥Kl of tears. When she had com- 
posed herself a littl(\ ho told lier. tlnit Viut of the 
pulpit, hp believed, few' bad (Mt asion to l;e oliended 
with him; but there he was not las own lU/aster, but 
bound to obey Him who eomin.a.nded him to speak 
plainly, and to flatter no lie.vh on the liue of the 
earth:’ and whensoever (he added) the nubility of 

* I have been with you in your most toir.ptiCions,’' 

exclaimed he, in a strain of tloquencc ; “ in youv 

niost extreme danj^er, I liave l>t'i n witli you. St. Jolmsion, 
Cupar- Moor, *and the Craggs of Kdin’margh are yet recent in my 
heart: yea, that dark and dolorous niglil, wliercin ail ye, my 
Lords, with shame and fear lett this to n, h yet in my mind; 
and God forbid, that c?ver I forget it 1 iiat was, I say, my ex- 
hortation to you, and what has fallen In vain oi’ ali that ever God 
.promised unto you by niy mouth, ve yours* Ucs yet live to tc^idy*'. 
fhere is not one of you, against whom \ i ^ lit ath ai 1 destruc- 
threatened, perished,* »uid Jiow many of your en. mies has 
bod plagm^d before your t^yes ! Shall this be tl)c tlumktulness, 
that ye shall render unto your (iod ; ty betray Ins cause, when 
have it in your hands to cstaolUh it as you please 
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tliis realm shall consent that ye be subjed^ to an 
unfaithful husband, they do as much as in them lieth 
to renounce Christ, to banish his truth from them, 
to betray the freedom of this realm, and perchance 
shall in the end do small comfort to yourself.” At 
these words, ]\Iary began again to. -weep and sob 
with gi-eat bitterness. I'he Superintendent of Angus 
(Erskine of Dun) who alone W'fis permitted to attend 
the conference, a man of mild and gentle spirit, tried 
to mitigate her grief and resentment : he praised her 
beauty, anti Iier accomplishments ; and told her, that 
‘ there was not a prince in Europe, wlio would not 
reckon himself happy in gaining her hand.’ During 
this scene, tlie severe and inflexible mind of the Re- 
former displayed itself. He continued silent, and 
with unaltered countenance, until the Queen had 
given vent to her feelings. He then protested, tliat 
‘ he never took delight in the tiistress of any crea- 
ture ; it was with great pain that h(‘ saw his own 
boys weep, when he con'ected them for their faults, 
far less could he rejoice in her Majesty’s sorrows: but 
since he had given her jio just reason of offence, and 
had only discharged his duty, he was constrained, 
though unwillingly, to sustain her tears, rather than 
hurt his ccmsciencc and betray the commonwealth 
through his silence.’* Inflamed by this djtology, she 
ordered him instantly to leave her presence, and was 
only with considerable difficulty prevailed upon to 
desist from inflicti.ig upon him a severe punishment. 

The re|H,ultd declamations of the preachers, dic- 

• See Dr. ..f*Crie’« eloquent aad^eatisfaetory vindicatioa of 
Knox, in ansfrer to the able but (Jltful su^estions ol 
upon his remaining unmqved, while ‘ youth, beauty, and roy 
dignity’ wre dissolved in tears before him, II. 92, 93. 
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tated^by a zeal more sinc^ than prudent, kept the 
minds of the populace in a constant state of irrita- 
tion. This in the autumn of 1563, during the 
Queen-s absence on a progress through the West of 
Scotland^ broke out in an unjustifiable act of violence# 
As mass (notndthstanding the removal of the court), 
continued to be celebrated in the chapel at Holyrood- 
House, the citizens of Edinburgh, released from the 
restraint usually imposed upon them by the Sove- 
reign’s presence or her guards, assembled in a riotous 
manner, and intenaipted the service. Two of the 
most active, however, w^ere seized, and a day was 
appointed for their trial. Knox, who regarded their 
conduct as meritorious, and who had been authorised 
by the preceding General Assembly to watch over 
the interests of Scottish Protestantism, immediately 
issued ciiPCidar letters requiring ‘ all who professed the 
true religion to meet at Edinburgli on the appointed 
day, in order to comfort and assist their persecuted 
brethren/ One ^of these letters falling into the 
Queen’s hands, it was resolved to prosecute the 
writer before the Pri\y Council on a charge ol high- 
treason. Fortunately for the prisoner, almost all his 
judges not only w ere zealous Protestants,* but had 
likewise themselves very recently set the royal autho- 
rity at defiance. Knox, therefore, was acquitted; and, 
shortly afterward, rea?ived the approbation i)f a suc- 
ceeding General Assembly/ 

* They resented also Uie attempt made by the Laird of Leth- 
•ngton, Secretary Maitland, to control them by calling the votes 
a second time in the Queenfs presence ; and firmly repeated their 
former decision. ** That njght (soys tht' itcformer, in his ‘ His- 
fo*’y’) was neither dancing nor fiddling in the court ; for Madam 
'vas disappointed of her purpose, which was to have hadJohn 
Knox in her will, by vote of her nobility.*^ 

VOL. \\ > K • 
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In this Assembly, likewise, complaints of th€^in. 
crease of idolatry were assiduously ui^d, ' fTHe 
Queen had never consented to hear one of the new 
preachers : her bigoted attachment to the chiirch of 
Rome continued unabated : she had given her ftietids 
on the continent repeated assurances of her determi- 
nation to re-establish Popery ; and she had industri- 
ously evaded ratifying the acts of parliament passed 
in favour of the Reformation. By the vigilance of 
the Protestant ministers none of these alarming cir- 
cumstances escaped unobserved. Neither were tlieir 
jealousies allayed, or their apprehensions diminished, 
when they observed the inci’easing coolness of their 
lay-leaders, who were now servilely devoted to the 
court. These jealousies and apprehensions they 
announced to the people in lan^age, w'hich they 
deemed suitalde to the necessities of the times, but 
which the Queen regarded as disrespectful and in- 
solent. In a meeting of the General Assembly, Mait- 
land publicly accused Knox of ‘ seditiously instnicting 
subjects to resist those sovereigns, who tresj)ass 
against the duty they owe to their people.’ What 
Knox had taught, he was not backward to vindicate. 
And uj>on this general doctrine of resistance (says 
Dr. Robertson) so just in it’s own natpre, but so 
delicate in it’s application to particular cases, there 
ensued a debate, w'hich^ “ admirably displays the 
talents ami chameter of both the disputants: tlie 
acuteness of the former, embellished writh learning, 
but pi’one to s’.djtilty ; the vigorous understanding ot 
the latter, delighting in bold^entiments, and superior 
to all fear.” ^ 

In March 1564 Knox, who had now remained a 
widower* upward of three ycar^, contracted a second 
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mamag^ with MMgaret ;3tew daughter of Lord 
OchUtro^^ a nohlea^m , of amiable disposition, who 
had upon former occasions steadily adhered to the 
Jleforiaer, , whej^ deserted by his other friends : and 
she C0tit|jilied to discharge the duties of a wife to 
him, . with pious and affectionate assiduity, until the 
time of his death.* 

In lo65. Lord Damley (now husband to the 
Queen) was advised by the Protestants about court 
to hear Knox preacli, with a view of conciliating to 
himself tlie good will of the people. Damley, ac** 
cordingly, complied; but he was so much offended 
by the discourse, that he not only on his return to 
the palace refused to taste dinner, but also com- 
plained to the Cou/icil, wiio immediately ordered the 
preacher before them, and silenced him to the great 
annoyance of the city for some days.f 
The General Assembly, which met in December 
this year in their fourth session, appointed Mr. Knox 
to draw up a comfortable letter” in their name, to 
encourage the ministers to continue in theii’ vocations 

* This marriage the Popish writers have represented as a proof 
of his ambition ; ridiculously imputing to liim the project of 
aiming to raise his progeny to the tlironc of Scotland, because 
the family of Ochiltree were of the blood-royal, and absurdly 
affirming, that * he gained the young lady^s heart by means of 
Wcery and the assistance of the»dcvil!* 
t His text indeed, from Isaiah xxvi. 13, 14, was extremely 
striking, and his application of it still more remarkable ; O Lord 
owr Got/, other lords beside thee have had dominion o*oer uSy &c. 
Hence he took occasion to speak of the government of wicked 
princes, who for the sins o^’ flie people are sent as tyrants endi 
acourges to chastise them ; and in oiie part of th sermon, he 
quoted from Scripture, “ I will give children to be their princes, 
and babes shall rule over tl^em— children are their ^p’ressors, 
*nd women rule over them.” • 

121 K S 
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which (many, for want of subsistence, had been 
tempted to abandon) and to eidiort the professors of 
the realm to supply their necessities. He was, also, 
appointed by this Assembly to visit, and plant, kirks 
in the south.* On the Queen’s return to Edinburgh, 
after the assassination of Rizzio, though there is no 
reason to consider Knox as privy to that co|^piracy, 
he deemed it prudent (as he had, probably, expressed 
his satisfaction at the event) to withdraw to Kyle. 
She determined, as far as she could, to prevent hig 
return to his flock in the capital. 

Thus banished, he requested permission of the next 
General Assembly, which met in December 1566, to 
visit two of his sons settled in England, and also to 
transact some other business : and, he received from 
them a twelvemonth’s leave of absence, with ample 
testimonials of his life, doctrines, and pastoral use- 
fulness, and a strong recommendation to Protestant 
hospitality. He, also, carried with him to the Eng- 
lish Bishops a letter from the Assembly, drawn up 
by himself, complaining of thtdr severe treatment of 
the Puritans their fellow-countrymen, and soliciting 
for them milder usage. 

In 1567, he preached, in the parish-church of 
Stirling, a sermon at the coronation of* James VI. 
(afterward James I. of England); Queen Mary, 
on the appointment of the Earl of Murray to 
the regency', having been obliged to resign the 
government.! The first parliament, summoned by 

• The Coninissioners frorti St. Andrew’s, likewise, were in- 
atrvctcd to petition that he might 6e<|ransferred to their city, a* 
he had there commenced his ministry: but their requests as 
refused. " , 

f Of Hbr participation in thee black tragedy of Darnley s 
murther, nonvith-stauding ail that tioodall andlytlcr andStuar 
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'the Ewl, met upon the fifteenth of December. It 
was a numerous convention of all the estates, and 
K.nox delivered an animated and zealous discourse 
at it’s opening. It then proceeded to ratify all 
the acts passed in 1560 in favour of the Protestant 
religion, and to add others of a similar character. 

To detail the particulars of the murther of Murray, 

« the good Regent,” by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh,* 
or the an^ish it excited both from public and 
private considerations in the heart of Knox, who 
preached his funeral sermon, would be disproportion- 
ately long : but it is necessary to refer to it, not only 
as it forms an important feature of Scottish History, 
but also as, in conjunction with the national confusion 
to which it gave birth, it preyed upon the Reformer’s 
spirits, and subjected him in the Octol)cr following 
to a stroke of apoplexy, which to a great degree 
affected his sp<>ech. As a proof of the high consider- 
ation in which he was held, it may be mentioned, 

and Whitaker have alleged, who can doubt ; after what has been 
so irrefragably urged bj Hume, and Robertson, and (beyond 
botli in acuteness, and in accuracy) the calm and cautious 
Laing ? 

* Nephew of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, from whose 
house in Linlithgow he shot his victim. To aggravate the 
atrocity qf the transaction, he had been pardoned by the 
Regent, when brought out upon a former occasion, as a rebel, 
for exiecution. And yet a living author, and he too of highly 
respectable talents and erudition, appears to exult in the murther ! 
The monument to Murray^s memory, in the ‘ Old Church’ of 
St. Giles’, is inscribed with the simplicity and brevity charac- 
teristic of genuine grief by Buchanan ; w'ho has, also, in his ^ 
History reared to him * aj;nonument more durable than brass’ 
(xix. 54f.) and celebrated him in four short coj *e8 of verses, 
^^P'gr. ii. 29, iii. 7, 9, 18. 
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that his enemies circulated the most exaggerated 
tales respecting hLs disorder: ‘John Knox would 
never preach, nor s)ieak more !’ ‘ His face was turned 
into his neck !’ * He was become the. most deformed 
creature ever seen !’ * He was actually dead 1’ In 
spite however of these asseverations, though he never 
indeed fully recovered fram the debility consequent 
upon the attack, he was able witlun a few days to 
re-ascend the pulpit. 

In 1571, the’ Hamiltons and others, who had en- 
tered into a combination in favour of the Queen 
against the Earl of liCnox, then Regent, began to 
fortify the town of Edinburgh. Wliile they were 
thus employed, Kircakly of Grainge, the Governor 
of the Castle, who had apostatised to their party, 
at one of their councils proposed, * that they should 
give security for the pei'son of Mr. Knox, W'hich 
was also much desired by the town’s people.’ The 
Hamiltons replied, that they could not promise him 
security upon their honour ; ‘ because there were 
many rascals and others among them, who loved him 
not, that might do^ him harm without their know- 
ledge.’ Upon this answer, and from the circum- 
stance of a musket-hall lieing firetl through his win- 
dow, which lodged in the roof of his apartment, his 
friends in the town, with Mr. Craig (his collegiie) at 
their head, entreated him to leave the place : and in 
compliance with their rcH|uest, he proceeded oil the 
fifth of May, ‘ sore against hi.s will,’ to Jit. Andrew’s, 
wliere he renamed till the twenty-third of A**^*'**^’ 
1572. 

I'his year there was a convciftioii of tlu ministers 
at fjcith, when it w'as agi'ced, that a certain kind of 
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episcopacy should be introduced into the churc^v 
which Knox however strenuously opposed.^ The 
troubles of the country being now considerably abated^ 
and the people of Edinburgh having been restored 
to their homes, they sent two of their number to St- 
Andrew's, to invite Mr. Knox to return. To this he 
consented, on the express condition, * that he should 
not be desired in any sort to cease speaking against 
the treasonable dealings of those, who held out the 
Castle of Edinburgh and he rej)eaied these words 
to his friends moi-e than once, before he entered the 
pulpit. They answered, that ‘ they never meant to 
put a bridle upon his tongue, but desired him to 
speak as in former times according to his conscience.* 
Accordingly, under this arrangement on the last day 
of August, he addressed the public in the great kirk : 
hut his voice was become extremely weak, and he 
therefore desired another place to teach in, which 


* The plan was, that the name and office of Archbishop and 
Bishop should be continued during the King’s minority, and 
these offices be conferred upon the best qualified ameng the Pro* 
testant ministers ; but that, with regard to their spiritual juris- 
diction, they should be subject to the General Assembly of the 
Church. The rules to be. observed in their election, and the 
persons likewise who were to supply the place and enjoy the pri- 
vileges of the Deans and Chapters, were particularly specified. 
The \yhole being laid before the General Assembly, after some 
•exceptions to the names of Arolibishop, Dean, Chapter, &c. and 
n protestation that ‘ it should be considered as merely adopted 
until a more perfect constitution could be introduced,’ it obtained 
the approbation of that austere court. Even Knox, whose ill 
health prevented his attendance upon the occasion, though he de- 
elaimed loudly aga.inst simoniacrl pactions between patrons 
nnd incumbents, which stripped the latter of a g* jat portion of 
their legitimate income, appears tp have concurred in this 
approval. 
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was granted. He continued to ipreaclt in the Tol< 
booth, as long as he had strength; but his health 
received a dreadfiil shock from the news of the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants at Paris on St. Bmlholo- 
mew’s Day. He introduced it howevei* into his next 
sermon, with his usual denunciation of God’s venge- 
ance, of which he desired the French Embassador, 
Le Crocq, might be apprised. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9» 1572, he admitted Mr. Lawson* to be minister 
of Edinburgh; fiut in a tone so feeble, that few could 
heal* him. In his discourse upon this occasion, he 
declared ‘ the mutual duty between a pastor and liis 
flock ; praised God, who had given them one in liis 
room, implored him to augment the graces of their 
new guide a thousand-fold above what he himself had 
possessed, if it were his pleasure,’ ‘and with a cheer- 
ful but exhausted voice pronounceil the blessing. He 
then descended from the pulpit, and leaning upon his 
staff, crept down the street lined with his audience, 
who as if anxious to catch a last glimjise of their 
beloved pastor, followed him until he entered hi? 
house. He never again quitted it alive.f 

From this time, indeed, his approaching dissolution 
was anticipated with deep concern by all his friends. 
Unwearied application to study, continued agitation 
in business, and the frequency imd fervor of his 
public preaching iiad worn out a constitution origi- 
nally very strong, and brought on a lingering decay ; 
diuing wliich he discovered the utmost fortitude and 

* Who had '>een Sub-principal of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

+ The particulars of his final deda3^during the Inst fortnight, 
and his death, are minutely given by Dr. M'Crie, II. 218 — 232 . 
who has also drawn an able and elaborate character of him, ih* 
250—260. ' 
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resignation, constantly employing himself in acts of 
devotion,* and comforting himself with the assured 
prospect of immortality. He died November 24, 
1572, aged 67. 

The private life of this eminent Reformer was 
iiTeproachable, and his declamations against vice and 
luxury have in them eveiy character of that natural 
antipathy, which cannot lie either counterfeited or 
dissembled. He “ was the prime instrument (ob- 
serves Robertson) of spreading and ’establishing the 
Reformed Religion in Scotland. Zeal, intrepidity, 
disinterestedness, were virtues wliich he possessed in 
an eminent degree. He was acquainted, tt) 0 , with the 
learaing cultivated in that age ; and excelled in that 
s[)ecies of eloquence, which is calcidated to rouse and 
to inflame. His 'maxims, however, w^ere often too 
severe, and the impetuosity of his tein])er excessive. 
Rigid and uncomplying himself, he sliowed no indul- 
gence to the infirmities of others : and regardless of 
the distinctions of rank and character, he uttei’ed his 
admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence, more 
apt to irritate than to reclaim. Those veiy qualities 
how'ever, which now’ render his character less amiable, 
fitted liim to lie the iiustrument of Providence for 
advancing the Reformation among a fierce people, 
and enabled him to face dangei’s and to surmount 
opposition, from which a person of a more gentle 
spirit would have been apt to slirink back.” 

Principal Smeton’s character of him is little liable 
to the suspicion of partiality, or of flattery : ‘ I know 

* His last will and vgoMs, addressed chiefly * to the PapisU 
and the Unthankful World,' and ‘ to t!ie Faithful,’ . nd containing 
no secular arrangementa, ia printed by Dr. Al'Crie, II. S98, 
App. xvL . • 
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Aot (says he) if ever so much piety and genius were 
lodged in such a frail and weak body. Certain I am, 
that it will be difficult to find one, in whom ^e gifts 
of the Holy Spirit shone so bright, to the comfort of 
the church of Scotland. None spared himself less in 
enduring fatigues of body and mind ; none was more 
intent on discharging the duties of the province as- 
signed to him.’ And again, addressing his calumniator 
Hamilton, he says ; ‘ This illustrious, I say illustrious 
servmnt of God, .Tohn Knox, 1 will clear from your 
feigned accusations and slander’s, rather by the testi- 
mony of a venerable assembly, than Iry my own denial. 
This pious duty, this reward of a well-sjrent life, all 
of them most cheerfully discharged to their excellent 
instiaictor in Christ .lesus. This testimony of grati- 
tude they all owe to him, who thej)" know ceased not 
to deserve well of all, till he ceased to breathe. Re- 
leased from a body exhausted in Christian warfare, 
and translated to a blessed rest, wlicre he has oK 
tained the sweet reward of his labours, he now tri- 
umphs w'ith Christ. But Ireware, sycophant, of in- 
sulting liini when dead : for he has left Irehind him 
as many defenders of his re[)utation, as there are 
persons w'ho were drawn, by his faithful preaching, 
from the gulf of ignorance to the knowledge of tlie 
gospel.* 

In person, he was of small stature, and a feeble 
habit of l.'ody ; a circumstance, which serves to give 
us a higher idea ot the vigour of his mind. In his 
portrait, which seems to have Ireen taken more than 
once during his life, may be rliscemed the traits of 
his charc'-teristic intrepidity, Austerity, and keen. 


• Sftieto'ni * Itasponsio ttd Hamiltonii Dialogum* F.dinb, 1579. 
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penetration. His beard, according to the custom of 
the times, he wore reaching to his middle. 

He was interred with great solemnity in the kirk* 
yard of St. Giles’, the corpse being attended by 
several of the nobility then in Edinburgh, particu^ 
larly by the Earl of Morton (on that day chc^en 
Kegent) who, as soon as he was laid in his grave^ 
exclaimed ; ** There lies a man who never in his life 
feared the face of a man, who hath been often threat- 
ened with dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his 
days in peace and honour. For he had God’s provi- 
dence watching over liim in an especial manner^ 
when his very life was sought:” an eulogium, ac- 
cording to Dr. Rob('rtson. the more honourable, as it 
came from one whom he had often censured with 
peculiar severity. • 

He left behind him a widow and five children. 
His two sons by his first wife, Nathanael and 
Eleazar, were botli educated at St. .Tohn’s College, 
Cambridge, both iK^cainc fellows of that society, and 
both died in 1580 and 1591 respt'ctively w ithout issue. 
His three daughters (hy INLargaret Stewart) who 
received with their mother a grateful ])ension from 
the General Asseni!)ly, and from the Regent Mortoii 
uniform attention and kindness, married clergjmien ; 
the youngest a Mr. .Tolm Welsh, minister of Ayr, 
who in 160,5 ^vas banished fi)r having resisted James* 
attempt to overturn tlie f^resbvtcrian constitution of 
his native church. After sixteen yeai*s of expatriation 
in France, his wife obtained access to James in 1622 
to intercede for his return ; mil the conversation, 
w^hieh took place Ifctwecn he/ and hci Sovereign 
^iI>on the occasion, proves tha^t she inherited all the 
spirit of her father. ^ Her mother, subsequently. 
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married Sir Andrew Ker of Fadounsidf^, a 
ous suppoiter of the Reformation. * , 

Knox published several theological and controver. 
rial pieces in his own time, which w^ere reprinted, 
and annexed to the fourth edition of his ‘ History of 
the Reformation of Religion w ithin the Realm of 
Scotland, &c.’ Fol. Edinb. 17.‘32. 

Dr. M‘Crie has drawn up, in Ins ‘ life of Knox,’* 
a list of his various works, nineteen in number, 
and most of tJiem very scarce ; with the names of 
some others ascribed to his pen, but upon more 
dubious grounds. He has also, in his supplement, 
reprinted Davidson’s ‘ Ane Breif Commendatioim of 
Uprichtnes, &c. Quhairunto is addit in the end 
Ane Schort Discurs of the Estaitis quha hes caus to 
deploir the deith of this Excellent servand of God;’ 
from a copy (supposed to be unique) Imprentit at 
Sanctandrois be Robert Lekpreuik. Anno 1573. 
This should here have Ireen given to the reader, and 
(as a curious specimen of the Scottish language and 
versification of that day) in the old orthography, if 
it had not been too long for the character of these 
volumes. The two last stanzas, however, are sub* 
joined, with a coronis in Latin : 

* For thocht his deith we do deploir, 

Zit is he not our God thairfoir ; 

As wickit warldlings, would obtend, 

• Gone is zour God quhairin ae gloir.’ 

The k'uing God wc mak it kend, 

If. I e, on quhome we do depend, 

Q.. .ia will not leave us in distres, 

Tio; w9l his servands tilUas send. 

Till gyde us throw this wildemes. 


* II. Not, DD. 357— 368. 
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Qohi.tlvtm'^^'"* 
j^nd all Godds a^rvimds to hB€kf)0tp 
t raducing this man principallic ; 

Let thame spew out in thair dispyte» 
All that thay will be word or wryte. 
Like as himself is into gloir, 

Sa sail all ages ay rccyte 

John Knox’s name with greit decoir. 


though (as it 


ii2iam tut urn sit propu^naculum^ Deo sine fuco inseniire^ ex 
iulrifica eximii Dei servi Joannis Knoxii in iranquillum vita 
uitiim illusis omnibus impiorum conatibus^ cojiservatione^ ei e^us 
uemplum sequif monemur. 

Optra petierc din crudeles igne tyrannic 
Sapius etjerro quern petiere duces^ 

Occuhuit (ynimm) nidlo violaius ab hoste^ 

Eximtus Christi Knoxius Hit sator, 

Nam Pater JEihereus regum moderatur habenas^ 
Electosque potens protcgit usque suos. 

Muniat hincigitur nostrasjiducia mentes^ 

Ne mors nos tetricis icrrcat ulla minis. 

Quoqne minus trepidi sistamus iramite rectOg 
Hujus nc pigeat vivcre more viri* 

Finis. Quod M. I. D. 

He, for whom many a pyre it's vengeance breathed. 
And many a chief his thirsty blade unsheath’d. 

Calm to his tomb, unstruck of human fiends, 

Bright teacher of hi^ Saviour, Knox desce:*Js: 

For still the tyrant's rage Jehovah sw^ays, 

And still protects from harm his chosen race. 

Hence bo our souls in faitli still vigorous found. 
Though Death with ghastly terrors hem us round f 
Nor grudge w^— tso the track of right to tread 
More? hrtu^-^like Knox, u holy life to leav* 


F.W. 
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E Poemaiis Johannis Johnstoni Tltft trtfdnnh. 
Johannes Rnoxus* 

Primus Evangelii Insiaurator in Scoti^^ past superiora cruenta 
iVa temporal ohiif placid^ Edinburgi xxiv. IX^m, har& nocti$ 
itndecima^ 1572. 

I. 

Hie ille est Scotorum Knoxus Apostolus olim^ 

Cni prior hos ingens Beza dcdit iitnlos : 

Interpres crvli^ vero qni Numiue plenus 
Plurima venturi prase ia signa dediU 
Fcecundum pectus : Ubertas maxima fandi : 

Totus viexhausio Jiagrat amore DeL 
Quampia cura qjoli, tarn hnmnni meta J'uroris ; 

Tanio plus victory quo Jurit isle magis. ♦ 

Post varios hastes nggressa Calumnia tandem 
Hoc didiciiy niiUi nec sibi habere Jidem. 

Heroum pietas odio est mortalibus. ^ IJnum hoc 
Arguaty Heroem /time ccelitiis esse datum, 

II. 

Cura Dei: Ronuepestis: Mundi horror ; ct Orci 
Pemicics : Ccdi fulmen ab arce tnmins, 

Limite in hoc modico ianti jacet kospitis umbra. 

Umbra silct : tamen est hostibus horror adhuc,* 

I. 

♦ Knox, Scotland’s prime Apostle, sleeps below ; 

And Beza bound these titles round his brow* 

Heaven’s bright interpreter ; whose hand, controll’d 
By God’s own breath, the coining times unroll’d: 

AVith teeming fancy, tongde by freedom fired. 

And i)oiindle.s.s <ove of Deity inspired : 

Nor move by lieavenly love than liuman hate 
Pursue^.^ he conquers more, as swells the dire debate. 
Last, f dumny ec[uips her for^the joust ; 

And learns not even her own folil arts to trust. 

Man hates the race of heaven: let this suffice 
To prove our herd offspring of the skies. F. Vf- 
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Knox’s first love-letter is insei*ted, though (as it 
has been justly observed) so “ overcharged with spi- 
ritual matters and godly exhortations, as to be quite 
unfit for every-day reading in the present worldly 
generation.”* But to the disrelish of^stile and senti- 
ment we will not suiieradd the difficulties of ortho- 
graphy. 

To Margery Bowes. 

Dearly beloved Sister in the common faith of Jesus 
our Saviour, 

The place of John, forbidding us to salute such as 
bring not the wholesome doctrine, admonisheth us 
what danger coineth by false teachers, even the de- 
struction of body and soul : wherefore the Spirit of 

II. 

God’s care, the pest of Home, the world’s pale dread ; 

Hell’s bane, a bolt from heaven’s own turrets sped: 

The mighty shade is pent within this tomb, 

And shakes, though mute, his foes with dread of wrath 
to come. 

F. W. 

♦ In some of the other Letters, remarks the same acute 
Critic, though there is quite as little of earthly love or orna- 
mental writing, there is more of the high spirit of the man, and 
a tone of deep and serious attachment, which is not without a 
certaiii j^athctic effect when coming from such a Lemper. In 
. one, which was written whei\ his prospects for the great cause 
had again become gloomy, he concludes ; * Nevertheless rejoice. 
Sister: for the same word, which forespeaketh terrible death, 
certifies us of the glory consequent. As for myself, it the ex- 
tremity should now apprehend me, it is not come unlooked for. 
hut I fear, that yet I be^iA ripe to g’orify Christ by my death : 
hut what lackcth now, God shall perform in liis o n time; and 
he sure, I will not forget you and your company, so long as 
*iortal man may remember any earthly creature.* • 
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God willeth us to be so careflil to avoid the company 
of aJl that teach doctrine contraiy to the truth of 
Christ, that we communicate with them in nothing 
to maintain or defend them in their corrupt opinion ; 
^ • for he that bidcfeth them • God speed,’ communicates 
with their sin, that is, he that appears by keeping 
them company, or assisting them in their proceed- 
ings, to favour their doctrine, is guilty before God 
of theii’ iniquity ; both because he doth confirm them 
in their error by liis silence, and also confirms others 
to credit their doctrine, because he opposes not him- 
self thereto : and so to bid them ‘ God speed’ is not 
to speak unto them commonly as we for civil honesty 
to men unknown, but it is after we have heard of 
their false doc'trine to be conversant with them, and 
so intreat them as they had not *offended in their 
doctrine. The place of James teaches us, beloved 
Sister, that in Jesus Christ all that unfeignedly pro- 
fess liim are equal befoie liini, and that riches or 
worldly honours are nothing regarded in his sight : 
and therefore would the Spiiit of God, speaking in 
the Apostle, that such as are time Christians should 
have more resjiect to the sjmitual gifts, wherewith 
God had endowed liis inesseng( rs, than to external 
riches uhich oftentimes the wicked possess, the 
Tiaving whereof* makes man neither noble nor godly, 
albeit so judge the wild affections of men. The 
Apostle tonclenme^h such, {is prefer a man with a 
golden chair: the jioor; but hereof will I speak no 

more. Tla Spirit of God shall instruct your, heart, 
'ivhai is conffortable to the troubled conscience 

of your iiiother, and piciy earnestly that so may he. 
Where the advers{i^§bjiicls, ‘ she ought not to think 
wicked thoughts answer thpreto that is true, hut 
3 
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seeing this our nature corrupt with sin which en- 
tereth by his suggestion, it must think and work 
wickedly by his assaults : but he shall bear the con- 
dign punishment thereof, because by him sin first 
entered, and also by him sin doth continue till 
this carcase be resolved. And where he inquires 
what Christ is, answer he is the Seed of the woman 
promised by God to break down the serpent’s head ; 
which he hath done already in himself appearing in 
this our flesh, subject to all passions that may fall in 
this our nature, only sin excepted : and after the 
death suffered, he hath by power of his Gk>dhead risex^ 
again triumphant victor over death, hell, and sin; not 
to himself (for thereto was he no debtor) but for such 
as trust salvation by him only, whom he may no 
more lose, than may cease to be the Son of God 
and tlie Saviour of the world. And where he would 
persuade that such is contrary the word thereunto* 
he lies according to his nature, wherein there is no 
truth; for if she were contrary to the word, or 
denied it, to wliat effect so earnestly should 
desire the company of such as teach and protess it ? 
There is no doubt, but he, as he is the accuser of 
all God’s elect, studietb to trouble her conscience, 
that according to her desire she may not rest in 
Jesus our UbnL Be vigilant in prayer^ I think tins 
is the jBost letter, that ever I wrote to you. in great, 
haste, your brother 

John Knox. 
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MATTHEW PARKER^ 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.* 


[1504—1575.] 


The complete establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion in England supplies materials for a most in- 
teresting portion of ecclesiastical history. 

One of the principal instruments in accomplishing 
this important acliievement was Matthew Parker, the 
son of a reputable citizen of Norwich, in which city 
he was horn in the year 1504. His father died, 
while he was still young ; but having directed by his 
will, that he should Ije devotetl to the church, his 
mother sent him at a proper age to Bene’t College, 
Cambridge; where his lively genius, improvetl by 
assiduous application, speedily established his reputa- 
tion as a scholar. In 1527, he entered into priest’s 
orders, took the degree of M. A., and was chosen 
fellow of his college. At this time, a flattering tes- 
timony was home to his abilities by Cardinal Wolseyi 
who ofieied him one of the first fellowships in his 

* Authc. .ilTiEsl Strype’s Life of Parker, Neale’s History 
of the P iritam, Warner’s Ecde^Aical History o/’ England, 
Sir James Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, and Stow # 
Chronicle, ' 
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new seminary at Oxford ; but, by the persuasion of 
his friends, he declined the invitation* 

In 1533, his fame as a preacher reached the ear of 
Cranmer; who finding upon inquiry that his opinions 
favoured the Reformation, sent him a special licence 
to preach in his diocese, and recommended him to 
the notice of Henry VIII. The same year, his 
Majesty invited him to court ; and the Queen (Anne 
Boleyn) delighted with a sermon preached before her, 
in which he avowed the principles of the Reformed 
Churches abroad, appointed him one of her chaplains, 
reposed in him tlie greatest confidence, and upon her * 
fatal reverse of foitime gave him her private injunc- 
tions respecting tlie Princess Elizabeth, whose educa- 
tion slie particularly wished to be entrusted to his 
hands. Thus wiut laid the basis of that Princess’ 
attachment to her spiritual guardian. 

Parkers first benefice was the Deanery of the 
College of Stoke in Suffolk, w hicli Henry bestowed 
upon him through the Queen’s solicitations in 1534. 
Here he laboured to reform the Popish institutions, 
which were practised in the college ; draw ing iq) new 
statutes for that purpose, and founding likewise a 
grammar-school for the gratuitous instruction of the 
children of the poor in sound learning and religion. 
From this firne, to the death of his royal patroness, 
we inset with nothing remarkable concerning him, 
except an allegation, that ‘ in his sermons at St. 
Faul’s Cross he exposed too^ freely the errors of the 
Romish church against wdiich he defended himself 
with sucli success, that he w as divec ted by the Chan- 
cellor Audley to persevere, regardless aUke f menace 
^nd of accusation, in so good a cause, 

^n the fall of Anne Boleyn, Parker was luude one 
S' L 3 . 
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of tfae^royal cfeapluns: and, throughout the remuin^ 
of Henry’s reign, contimied rinng hoih in the Uni, 
veraty of Cambridge, and in the cfaundi. degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him in 1538. In 1542, 
be was installed Prebendary in the cathedral of Ely ; 
and, in the following year, jnesented by the chapter 
of Stoke to the rectory of Ashen in Essex. This he 
rerigned in 1544 : upon which, he was presented to 
that of Birlingham All Saints in his native county of 
Norfolk. In the same year, he was elected Master 
i)£ his College ; and in 1545, he filled the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship, and was presented by his society to the 
rectory of Landbeach in Cambridgeshire. 

He had indulged a tender affection for a young 
lady, of the family of Harslestone in Norfolk, and a 
tender intercourse had been carried on between them 
for several years : but the Six Bloody Articles, one 
of which forbade the marriages of the clerg)', being 
enforced about that peri(Kl with uncommon rigour, 
their union was delaytxi till the statute was repealed 
on the accession of Edward VI. From the sequel 
it appears that the Papists, his avowed enemies, 
always kept their eye upon this event.* 

• During the short reign of Edward, he chiefly dis- 
ting^uished himself as a zealous preacher in support of 
the Protestant doctrines ; and under XLett the tanner 
of Noi-widi, h.- rendered himself still farther ob- 
noxious to his adversaries, by the sha<e which b* 
todi in the sup{)ression of the insurgents. For, as 
one of thihr countrymen, he with great intrepidity 

• With this lady's behaviour Bishop Ridley, on a visit to her 
husband, was so much delighted, that he inquired, * Whether 
she bad a sister like herself ? * intimating probably, <bat b« 
AioUid tete been happy to secure such a prise. 
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«^tied t6e tebel lines, and from Oak of Refor j 
ination p^uaded them to submit to the King, and 
to return ‘ to their families and occupations. This 
prodnc^d such an effbct, that many dispersed ; and 
their army, thinned of it’s numbers, became an easy 
conquest to the royal forces under the Eail of Wai> 
wick. This eminent service, however, was performed 
at the peril of his life ; for some of the leaders, aware 
of the probable consequences of his sermon, would 
have sacrificed him on the spot; had not a large 
party, more correctly estimating his friendly admo* 
rations, conducted him safely out of the camp. 

In 1 551 , he vras included in a commission for cor- 
recting and punishing Anabaptists ; under which term 
were probably comprehended, not only persons who 
rejected infant-baptism, but Arians, Pelagians, and 
others who administered the sacrament in a manner 
different fix»m that prescrilied by the established 
Liturgy. About the same period, likewise, he 
preached at ('ambridge a fiineral sermon on the 
death of his friend Bucer, Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in that University. In 1552, he was presented 
by his youthful Sovereign to a prebend of Lincoln, 
and a few days afteiwrard to the deanery of the same 
church. 

Thus dming the reigns of Henry VIIL, and 
Edward VI., he lived honoured and, wealthy ; and 
happy in the esteem of s’ome of his most illustrious 
contemporaries, Tremellius, Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
Archbishop Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Mr. Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir John Cheke, and Sii' William Cecil. 

Queen Mary however no sioner a.sC''nded the 
throne, than his inveterate enemies adducing against 
him the crime of his marriage,' he was deprived of 

' ^ 
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all his preferments, and with his wife and two sons 
reduced to the necessity of living in the greatest 
obscurity, to escape falling into their hands. A part 
of this precarious leisure he employed in turning the 
Psalms into English verse, and drawing up a Defence 
of tlie Marriage of Priests. 

At length, on the accession of Elizabeth, he was 
summoned fvom his retreat to new additions of 
dignity and affluence. The Queen, embracing the 
earliest opportunity of rewarding him for his seiwices 
and his sufi'erings in the Protestant cause, nominabri 
him to fill the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, 
vacant l)y the death of Cardinal Pole. But Parker, 
far from being elated by this distinguished mark 
of royal approl)ation, re([uested through the Lord 
Keej)er Bacon permission to <leclhie the acceptance 
of it ; alle ging, among other excuses, his bodily in- 
firmities, particularly a hurt re(*eived by a fall from 
his horse, wlien flying by night from his late perse- 
caitru’s. In const*! juence of a contusion received on 
his liroast upon that oct asion, • preacliing (fie stated) 
had become extremely painful to him, aud therefore 
in his own ojiinion he was disqualified for the most 
essential duties of the oftered station.’ But the 
(iue(*n jiersisting in her elioice, he was consecrated 
at I^ambeth in and it Wcis cpiickl/ perceived, 

* By I^arlon', laic Bishop of •4>ath and Wells (then elect of 
Chichester) ; Scory. late Bishop of Chichester (then elect of 
Hereford); rdaic. Bishop of Exeter^ and Hodgkin sufira- 
ghn Bishojj 'f tk'dford. This circumstance, of which there is 
the clear ^idcncc, affords a complete refutation of tlic 
molii^manv calumny propagated sCmp years afterward, * that 
J^arkcr was consecrated at the Nag’s Head Inn, or Tavern, 
Cheapsulc/ , 

Before life consecration, he liad been appointed one of t e 
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this appointment was one of the many, which 
mlmifested her political genius. 

Invested with full powers to establish the Refor- 
mation, the new Primate took especial care to recom- 
mend to her Majesty divines most distinguished for 
their piety and zeal, to fill the vacant sees and the 
other ecclesiastical benefices, of which the non-con- 
forming Papists were soon afterwaixl deprived. 

Within a little period after his elevation, he conse- 
crated those distinguished Prelates Giindal, Cox, 
Sandy s, and Jewel to the sees of London, Ely, Wor- 
cester, and Salisbury respectively, with several others. 
He extended, likewise, his concern for the Protestant 
interest to the realm of Ireland, where religion had 
suffered the same revolutions as in England; the 
Reformation having l)een set on foot in that kingdom 
during the administration of Cromw ell Earl of Essex, 
under Henry VIII., by Brown Archbishop of Dublin. 
This Prelate, the first clergyman in Ireland who em- 
braced the purified faith, by his exertions earned tha^ 
bill fof establishing Henry's supremacy through the 
Irish parliament, at a time w hen even the attempt 
was reputed dangerous. He, also, removed images 
and superstitious relics from the chuwhes, and ordered 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandmenls to be j)laced in their stead at the altars; 
after which, he detected some consphators who had 

Visitors of the University of Cambridge ; and he had privately 
endeavoured to dissuade the Queen iroin the unequal exchange 
ot the temporal revenues of bishoprics fur impropriations, which 
die had been empowered by parliainci^i. upon a vacancy to efiect# 
He had, also, advised her Majesty to remove « *ucifixes and 
lighted tapers out of churches, narticularly the chapel royal; 
but without eflfect, 

• 5 
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lieen sent from Bnme, to esccite disturbemces in 
land with a view of exth^nting the Protestsmt har^. 
The same activity he continued to exert during the 
reign of Edward; but in the first year of Maty^ being 
a mamed man, he was dejnived, md died not long 
afterward. Popery was, then, renestahlished in that 
kingdom : but when Archfaishop Parker had settled 
the affairs of the English church, he despatched to 
CfflTwin, Archbishop of Duldin, instructions upon 
the subject, in which he was to be supported by the 
Earl of Sussex, the Queen’s Lieutenant. Accord- 
ingly, the English Litany w'as sung at St. Patrick’s 
before that nobleman and his court : wdiich so exas- 
perated the Popish party, that they had recourse to 
the old fraud of inventing a miracle. The curious 
particulars of this wretched eft'ort we shall give in the 
words of Strype, who relates the story as commum.^ 
cated in a letter from Corwin to Parker : 

“ There was in the cathedral an image of Christ 
in mai’bie, standing wdtli a i-eed in his hand and a 
crown of thorns on his head ; and while service was 
saying before the Jjord-lieutenant, the Archbishop, 
the rest of the Privy C’ouncil, and the ernporation of 
Dublin (on the second Sunday of singing the English 
latany), bloorl was seen to run through the crevices 
of the crown of thorns, trickling down tl?e face of 
tlje image. The people did not perceive it at first; 
therefore, some who were In the iraud cried out to 
one another, and bade them ‘ see, how our Saviour’s 
image sweat bfood.’ Whereat several of the common 
people fell liown with their beads in their hands, and 
prayed to the image. Vast flumbers flocked to the 
sight; and one present, who indeed was the contriver, 
and fonfierly belonged to the priory of. the cathedral* 
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t(W pe^)te the cause, viz. that ‘ he could not 
choose but sweat blood, while heresy was then come 
into the church.’ The confusion hereupon was so 
great) ^at the assembly broke up. But the people 
still fell upon their knees, thumping their breasts ; 
and particularly one of the aldermen, the Mayor of 
the city, whose name was Sedgrave, and who had 
been at the English sei-vice, drew forth his beads, 
and prayed with the rest twfore the image. The 
Earl of Sussex, and those of the privy-council, hasted 
out of the choir, fearing some harm. But the Arch- 
bishop, being displeased, caused a form to be brought 
out of the choir, and bade the sexton to ‘ stand 
thereon, and to search and wash the image, and see 
if it would bleed afresh.’ Tlie man soon perceived 
the cheat, observmg a sponge w'ithin the hoUow of 
the image’s head. This sponge one Leigh, the person 
above-mentioned, had soaked in a bowl of blood; and 
eai’ly on Sunday morning, watching his opportunity, 
placed the said sponge, so swoln and heavy with 
blood, over the head of the image w ithin the crown : 
and so, by little and little, the blood soaked through 
upon the face. The sponge was presently brought 
down, and shown to these worshippers ; who began 
to be ashamed, and some of them cursed father 
Ijcigh, whb was soon discovered, and three or four 
others, who had been the contrivers of it. ’ These 
•were exposed and punished, and the Archbishop 
ordered the image to be removed. Ridiculous as this 
story must apperir, it had a happy effect in England; 
where "Parker caused it to Ik^ universally circulated, 
in order to cool the ardbr of tho 'c, who svU retained 
a veneration for images.* 

^ Tins veneration, however, seem* to have adhered to Queen 
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Still, however, the great work of fixing the national 
religion upon a permanent footing, and rendering it 
as consonant as possible to the civil polity, suffered 
many imj)ediments : not indeed from the Romish 
clcTgy, who had now lost all hopes, except the 
desperate one of cutting off' the secular |30wer ; 
but from the disciples of Calvin and other sectaries, 
who though Protestants, objected not less thah'^the- 
Papists to some of the doctrines, and still more gene- 
rally to the worship of the Church of England as by 
the Act of Unifinunity recently established. Of these, 
some renounced infant-baptism, and were stiled ‘ Ana- 
baptists;* others ran into extravagances u[>on the sub- 
jects of free-will and predestination, or administered 
the sacraments in a peculiar manner : these likewise 
branched out into many other distinctions, and Calvin 
suj)ported their pretensions to a share in the ecclesias- 
tical regimen by recpiesting Parker, in a courteous but 
artful lettf*r, to persuade the Queen to ‘ call a (ileneral 
Assembly of the Protestant clergy with the view of 
concerting a common form of worship and of church- 
government, not only for her ow n dominions, but also 
for the Reformed and cwangelicral churches abroad.’ 
But the P^iglish exiles, w'^ho had lived abroad during 
the prcx^eding reign (soim* of them men of consider- 
able piety and learning, as well c'C(desiastics as laics) 
having ;dready siifjwn gi’eat divei’sity of opinions upon 
this deli< ^itc subicct, the Privy Council, under a con- 
viction that the Cluwch of England in it’s infant state 

Elizabcff! fi some time after her accession, thougli many 
wri^fcis iinpv-ce it to policy. Carwjn’s letter, seconded by 
several pab>sages produced from Scripture by our Protestant di- 
vines, overcame her scruples, and they were soon afterward taken 
down tluoiigliout the kingdom, and dcmolishciL 
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r^quix«d support from authority, resolved to maintain 
ejHSCopacy ; and this resolution Parker was ordered 
to transmit to Calvin, accompanied with thanks for 
his offers. 

Silenced, thougli not satisfied by this measure, 
the Reformer of Geneva, without making any farther 
application to the English court, secretly encouraged 
all the dissenters from the Established Church ; who, 
upon their sepai-ation (after the publication of the 
Act of Uniformity) received the name of ‘ Puritans,’ 
from their laying claim to a purer form of discipline 
and public worship. 

In 1360, the Archbishop made a mctropolitical visi- 
tation of the several dioceses, in many of which he 
found the churches miserably servt'tl. Of the Popish 
pastors several were now deprived, for non-conformity 
to the Ciucen’s injunctions. Their numlx'r however, 
which did not much exceed two hundi’ed, bore only a 
small prf)pr)rtion to the whole body of the clergy. But 
among the conformists so much ignorance prevailed, 
that “ it w'as iin|)ossible (as Warner observes) with 
all the assistance of both the Universities to find mi- 
nisters of moderate learning, charactei*, and abilities, 
for the vacant parishes. JMany churches were totally 
unsupplied ; and not a few dignities and livings were 
Ix'stowed* upon mechanics, who being tlisregarded or 
desj/ised by the laity, did the Reformation more hai-m 
than good.” 

Another prejudice, still retained by Elizabeth, was 
a strong dislike of the marriages of jn-iests. Upon this, 
she cvould certainly have come to a rupture with the 
Archbishop, if Cecil*h8d not at Itvigtli pi vailed upon 
Parker, who was as tenacious t>f his opinions as her 
Alajesty, to agree to a royal injunction, th&t ‘no head 
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df any college or cathedral shouUl introduce 
& OF any 4)<^r woman, p^naoently within it’s 
|»ecincts, on pain of forfeiture of Ms ecc^iaatical pre- 
ferments.’ It should seem, indeed, as if the Queen 
mtd the Primate had determined to plague each other 
on the subject of matrimony; for in an e|H8tle to which 
he procured the signature of some other Prelates, 
he had exhorted her to enter into that holy state ; 
and now upon his application to her to revoke this 
injunction, she treated the institution with marked 
contempt, telling him that ‘ she rej)ented having ex* 
altcd any nianied men to the bench ujwn which he 
addressed a sharp letter to the Secretary of State, 
stating, in return, that the ‘ Bishops w'ere all dis^ 
satisfied with the Qtieen. an<l that for his part he 
was extremely sorry he had accepted the primacy at 
her hands.’ 

This mis-nndorstanding was no sooner adjusted, 
than a c|uaiTel of a different nature broke out among 
the established elergy, wbieh could not fail to give 
cause of scandal to the well-disfwsed ; since even the 
Bishops W'ere divided in opinion upon the occasion, 
and formed themselves into distinct parties. The 
Queen, in consequence of a clause in the Act of 
Uniformity, w hich empowered her to add whatever 
rites and ceremonies she thought proper to the 
national church, nad injoined certain ecclesiastical 
habits to be v, orn by the different orders of the 
cleigy. To these regulations some implicitly con- 
formed; wJ'de others rejected them in part, and not 
a few w ho! a,s tJic relics of Popish .superstition. 
55quarc caps, cop(!s, and surpbTxis in particuhu’, were 
strongly objected to j and the effect in thinning the 
attendance ^pon divine’ service, where the pastor and 
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his ik^ i^pt»^ed to entertain diffemit. opinion^ 
upon the subject, was strikingly injwious^ The majo* 
rity of the laity, indeed, were against these habits, 
and hreated the clprgy who wore them as hypocrites, 
who had acceded merely from worldly motives to the 
new faith. This spirit in the people increased with 
their aWiorrence of popery; and Parker, whose advice 
the Queen chiefly followed, was censured as the prin- 
cipal author of the disturbances. But neither he, nor 
any of the Prelates of his party, made any concession 
to quiet the minds of the dissatisfied. On the con- 
trary, when the two Archbishops were commanded 
to restore the peace of the church, they adopted such 
measures only as were calculated to enforce obedience 
from the deigy ; leaving the laity totally out of the 
question, unless they thought proper to conform to 
the directions now drawn up for ‘ Due Order in 
preaching and administering the Sacraments, and for 
the Apparel of Persons Ecclesiastical.’ * 

Upon this a violent schism ensued, and such num- 
bers resigned their benefices, that the two Universi- 
ties were unable to furnish men of competent abilities 
to supply the vacancies. The Bishops were, there- 
fore, obliged to procure degrees for many illiterate 
persons, whom they found ready to comply with any 

• Among other things, the principal minister was to w’ear a 
cope, when he administered the sacrament : at prayers, they 
were all to wear aurplices > in the parish-churches, and in cathe- 
drals, they were to preach in hoods s the Communion-Table was 
h> be placed in the east; the Ten Commandments were to be 
set upon the walls above tlwiu, and no person was permitted to 
receive the sacrament io wiy odier posture than tha of kneeling, 
finally, no person was to he ordained, who had not taken a 
Oxford, dr at Cambridge. * » . 
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forms or ceremonies, entitling them toHhe possession 
of valuable livings* 

But among the non-conforming clergy were many 
persons of eminent reputation for pjety, feaniing, and 
moral character, for whom the people in general re- 
tained the highest veneration ; and who beside pos- 
sessing considerable interest at court, were counte- 
nanced by the moderate Prelates, pailicularly Jewel 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Pilkington Bishop of Dur- 
ham. These, as they had suffered exile for their 
profession of the Protestant faith, could not be sus- 
fiected of want of zeal : and therefore they wrote with 
great freedom to the Earl of lAUcester, the reigning 
court-favourite, representing that ‘ the Reformed coun- 
tries abroad had witJi the Pope cast off ])Opisli ap- 
parel : that in things, indifferent iih themselves, com- 
pulsion sliould never l)e resorted to ; and that fi*om 
the numbers, who had resolved to resign their livings 
rather than comply, it would lx* impossible to substi- 
tute proper teachers in their stead.’ Leicester, already 
in^bned to favour the cause of the non-conformists, 
gained over several other courtiers ; and by their re- 
presentations the (iuccn was induced to withdraw the 
royal sanction, and to leave the Ordinances to the 
ecclesiasticral court, wiiich had sufficient authority 
over the inferir)!’ clc*rgy, by the canon-law % ^to enforce 
obedience, Thun tlu^ odium of the pc^rsecution was 
taken off from the crown, and thrown xipou the Arch- • 
bisho]iS aiid theii* [tarty. 

Parker, v:xarperated at this measure, openly de- 
clared, the *'the (iue<;n had ordered him to d^aw up 
the Injunctions and the Ordinances, and he resolved 
to abide by them.’ 1 le then published them under 
tlie title oi, ^ Advertisements;’ and, as a proof that h« 
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was determined to enforce them, having cited Samp^ 
son Dean of Christ Church, and Humphreys Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, to appear before 
himself and the other ecclesiastical Commissioners, he 
menaced them ivith deprivation in case of refusing to 
conform. The short interval of time allowed for their 
answer they employed in drawing up an elaborate 
letter to the Commissioners in defence of their con- 
duct, and in support of religious liberty. With great 
coolness and judgement they expressed their concern, 
that ‘ such a dissension should have arisen for so 
trifling a subject, propter^ lanani et limim (meaning 
‘ the square cap and the surj)lice,’ ) and solicited the 
same indulgence for their oj)inions, which they were 
ready to* grant to others. Tliis law, conceniing the 
restoring of the ^'(‘remonies of the Romish cliurch 
(they said) aj)peared to them to be joined with the 
hazard of slavery, necessity, and superstition:’ “ But 
because this (they added) does not seem to you, you 
are not to be condemned by us ; because this does 
seem so to us, we are not to be vTxed by you.” 
These and other arguinenls, however, had lio ^veiglit 
with the Commissioners. 1'he Primate was deter- 
mined to make an example of these two divines, who 
were univei'sally esteemed for tlieir jn'ofound learning, 
their zeal in the Protestant cause, and their suffer- 
ings upon that account in the preceding re-gn. Ac- 
cordingly, on their second appearance, having again 
refused their compliance, they were taken into custody, 
and confined in his palace at LamhetJi, with a view 
of terrifying the inferior clergy, l^ut this proceeding 
not having the desised effeet, d^ey weiv deprived, 
and set at liberty. 

Soon afterwai'df the Ai’chbisfiop ordoi*edjthe, w hole 
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body of tbe l^ondoh clergy to i^tpeaxt bd^ hiuwlf 
and other eeekcdaatical Commisaoners at Lambeth, 
fENT the {Hupose of aobBcribing titeir confcHioity to the 
Injunctions and ()r^&utnces ; and he requested Secte, 
tary Cecil and some of the Privy Council to be pre. 
sent upon the occasion : but be could not obtain their 
conseftt. He found means, however, to procure a 
Royal Proclamation, requiring uniformity in the 
habits of the clergy under pain of being silenced and 
deprived. 

IVTien the beneficiaries cited appeared in court, they 
were admonished to follow the pious example of one 
Thomas Cole ; who having yielded to the force of 
argument, and wearing the dress requned by the 
Injunctions, was placed in a conspicuous manner near 
the commissioners. 'I'he Archbishop’s Chancellor 
then addressed them in these words: * 

“ My masters, and ye ministers of Ijondon ! the 
Council’s pleasure is, that strictly ye keep the unity of 
apparel, like to this man (pointing to Mr. Cole), that 
is, wear a square cap and a scholar’s gown priest-like, 
a tij)pet, and in the church a bnen surplice, and in- 
violably observe the rubric of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Queen’s Majesty’s Injunctions, aiid 
the Book of Convocation (the Thirty-nine Articles) 
ye that m ill subscribe, write f^olo. ThosC^, that will 
not subSf:ril»e, write J\'o/o. Be brief, make no words.” 
And wlvM some of the clergy offered to speak, he in- • 
terrupted them, ciying, “ Peace, peace: — apparitor, 
call over t’n churches ; and ye, masters, answer pre- 
sently su/' ^'OsnA co?itemptus, and set your names. 

* As preserved by Strype, lu hU * Life of Grindal, Biihop of 
London.* 
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Of ‘ ninety-eight present, sixty-one subscribed; and 
when the rest presented a paper to the Archbishop; 
assigning their reasons for refusing, his Grace in- 
formed them, that it was no part of the duty of the 
Commissioners to debate ; adding, ‘ he did not doubt, 
but when they liad felt the smart of want and po- 
verty, they would comply ; for the wood as yet was 
but green.’ 

The Primate did not stop here. Finding that 
numerous books were published by the deprived 
clergy, w'ho with the dissenting laity had now been 
classed under the denomination of Puritans,’ in 
favour of tlieir non-conformity, he complained to 
the Privy Counc il that " tlie Que en av as disobeyed, 
and the schism in the cliurch iiuTeased by the cir- 
culation of heterddox and seditious libels.’ This a\>- 
plication produced an Order in 1566 from the Star- 
Chaml>er, prohibiting ^ the puldication of all works 
in Av Iiich any thing Avas adv^anced against the Injunc- 
tions, the Ordinances, or tlie establislied mode of AAmr- 
ship.’ The Avardens of tlie vStationers’ Cenuji^tny, like- 
Avise, Avere einpowered to search the booksellers’ shops 
and the printing-houses, and to bring the oflenders 
before the ecclesiastical (^)mmissioners. iVnd thus 
was the finishing hand put to a total separation of the 
CHjns^'ientious Puritans from tlie national cluu’ch. A 
most unhappy event (obsei’ves Mr. Stiypc) of this 
controversy, whereby jieople of tlie same country, of 
the same religion, and of the same judgement in doc- 
trine, parted coniniunions ; one part being obliged to 
go apart into secret l^oiises an # cliambei’s to sierA’^e 
God by themseWes, which bcgai straiigenc. s betw^een 
neighbours, Christians, and pr^t. stants And not 
only strangeness (adds^Xc'ale), but mispeJikable mis- 

VOl; 1 . 5; ni . 
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chiefs to the nation in this and the foUowing reign. 
The breach might easily have been made up at fiiret, 
but it widened by degrees: the passions of the con- 
tending pai’ties increased; till the fire, which for some 
yeai's was biiraing underground, broke out into a 
civil war, and with iiiis}ieakable fury destroyed the 
constitution both in church and state.” 

In 15G7 the Archhisliop founded three exhibitions, 
and in 1569 seven additional ones, with two fellow- 
ships in Bene’t College, Cambridge.-* In the inter 
mediate year, a new edition of the English Bible 
made it’s appeai^ance, chiefly under las inspection, 
and with a Preface fi'oin his pen f . 

The Primate’s zeal however, in 1571, carried him 
beyond the limits of his duty ; for he sbught to in- 
fluence the House of Commons to submit all matt^TS 
conceniing religion to the Bishops. This arbitraiy 
measure, in which the Queen very iinpolitically 
took a part, was strenuously opposed by two dis- 
tinguisJied men of those days, Mr. Strickland and 
Mr. W'entworth. But, after very warm debates, 
the Commons were of)liged to admit that ‘to her 
Majesty, as Supreme Head of the church, the order- 

* At a subsequent period, also, he gave handsome benefactiont 
to several colleges in that University, founded two» scholarship! 
for the study of law physic respectively, presented^naany vo- 
lumes of books (including twen^-five valuable MSS.) to thi 
public library, and be towed farther kindnesses upon his own 
society of Benc*' . 

t This (coi 'rionly called * The Bishops’ Bible, • on account of 
it’s Irtving hti i principally revised by Bishops from th6 transla- 
tion, which Cranmer h.id published )i remained in general use, till 
the present authoriscfl version took place finder the sanction of 
James I. in 1 fill. As a version, Seldcn in his <-Table-Tal 
pronounces k ** the nearest in sense to the original, and the best 
in the world.” 

m 
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ing of all ecclesiastical affairs pertained;’ and the 
latt^, far his freedom of speech, was committed to 
the To^er. Elizabeth then delegated the exercise of 
this prerogative to Parker and the Prelates of his party, 
who not content with requiring subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, exceeded the penalties prescribed 
by the law for a refusal. And to crown the whole, 
the Archbishop made a personal visitation in the Isle 
of Wight, at that time chiefly inhabited by foreign 
Protestants of different persuasions, who had fled 
thither from Romish persecution. Through the po- 
licy of government these strangers had, hitherto, en- 
joyed religiou.s toleration : but Parker having received 
information, that ‘ not a few of the recent non-con- 
formists had joined their society,’ resolved to enforce 
in ’the island the Act of Uniformity; and meeting 
with almost a general refusal, deprived the clergy, 
and ordered the churches to lx? shut up. By this in- 
temperate zeal, how'cver, the Queen was highly dis- 
pleased. She justly considered, that as the Isle of 
Wight was visited by mariners of different nations, 
hop reputation tvouid speedily suffer in foreign coun- 
tries; and the Pajnsts w'ould bo furnished with an op- 
portultity of retorting the charge of pei’secution upon 
the English church. About the same time, Ukewise, 
the Bishop of Winchester I’einonstrated, that ‘ the 
, Archbishop in a visitation of his diocese had infringed 
i^on Ids privileges, and established an inquisitorial 
^wer over his clergy.’ Upon these complaints the 
Council declai'ed their disapprob''.tion ot Parker’s con- 
duct, and advised hqr Majesty l o order tl ? churches 
to be re-opened, Unct the ministes’s to be restored in 
the Isle of Wight. This was 'accordingly, done, and 

the Primate himself upon coming to court received 

2 M *2 
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from the Queen a public re{»imand. Such treat- 
ment was ill brooked by one, who professed to 
exert himself for the support of her royal preroga- 
tive. He, therefore, addressed an acrimonious letter 
to Cecil, Lord Burghley, (now Lord-treasurer) ex- 
pressing his discontent at the opposition given to his 
measures, and declaring ‘ both the church and the state 
to l>e in danger of dissolution from it.’ He did not 
long survive his letter; for l>eing severely afficted 
with tlie stone, and it’s frequent attendant the stran- 
gury, he was taken off by a violent fit of the latter in 
May, 1575. 

He was buried with great magnificence, in liis own 
private cha{)el at Lamljeth, under a tomb erected by 
himself : but such was the mean malignity of later 
times in exercising posthumous ve*ngeance iqwn Un- 
conscious dust and ashes, that in 1648 Colonel Scot, 
who had purchased tlrnt palace as a mansion, scan- 
dalously directed his remains to be tlirbwn into an 
outhouse near a hole where pmdtry w'ere kept, dispos* 
ing of his leaden coffin at the same time to a [dumber! : 
Some time after the Restoration, however, they were, 
decently re-interred in the (dace where the monument 
had stood, which was agaiji erected to his memory. 

This Prelate!, with all his faults,* imj^t be con- 
sidered as a ]»riiie:,)al uriiainent of the reign in which he 

* link not Mr. Dlbilin rather exceeded in the article ofpi*Ke»‘ 
when he prc.if ccs Jr'ni “pious, difSdent, franfe, CliarftaWe, 
learned, am. -■iinioccnt, the great episcopal star of his age, which 
kiiono wifii .1 iitninished lustre to the last moiuent of it’s appew* 
aoc:.' r In ti.at warm and irritablp p^ripd (he adds) when, the 
I'rotestant religion was assailed in propdiSwn to it’s ex^Uence, 
and when writers mistook abuse for argument, it is delightful to 
think upon the mild and t’einpcrato eourse,- which this discreet 
metropolitan pursued.” ' ( liibliokiMi) 
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flourished, by fixing the Protestant religion on such a 
permanent footing, as left not the lehst probability of 
the re-establishment of Popery, to which the people 
from their natural inconstancy had so readily returned 
after the death of Edward VI. P'uUer quaintly Vails 
him, “ a ‘ Parker ’ indeed ; careful to keep the fences, 
iuid 'rimt the gates of discipline, against all such 
lughtrstealers as would invade the same ; and this (he 
adds) whs his chief excellence.” He was naturally, it 
must be admitted, of a warm temper : but, till after 
his exaltation, he exhibited no instances of haughti- 
ness or iU-naturc. He was, to the last, hospitable and 
bountiful, both to individuals and to public bodies. 
In the regulation of his family he displayed great 
judgement ; assigning to each of his domestics some 
spwific and constant employment, and emplojdng 
such as were not occupied in the management of his 
revenues or of his household, in binding books, or in 
engraving, [fainting, transcribing manuscripts, draw- 
ing, or illuminating. 

His reputation, as an author and an antiquarian, 
still conciliates resjiect to his name in the learned 
world. A’ dili^nt inquirer into Saxon and British 
antiquities, he spared neither lalx)ur nor ex|iense to 
collect and preserve the writings of the most ancient 
authors of our own country, and according to Strype, 
ong of his agents alone .procured for him not fewer 
than 6,j^0j0 volumes in four yems.* 

* Many of them belonged to abbeys colleges, and catliedral- 
chjiirches before tho ^efbnnjtion. 1 b’-'v related ■'hiefly to the 
History of> En^tmd^^d* were given by him to t: e library of 
Bene’t College^ Cambridge, under conditions subjecting them 
in case of n^lect to i^|yferfeited sutcessively to (Jains College 
«nd Trinity HaD. It farther, be remembered to his ho- 
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As an author, he published editions of four of our 
ancient English Historians; Matthew of Westminster, 
Matthew Paris, Asser’s Life of Alfred, and Walsing. 
ham’s History from Edward I. to Henry V. with his 
account of Normandy. He translated likewise, in 
1566, ‘ A Testimony of Antiquity, showing the 
cient Faith of the Church of England toUchirij^ the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lor^ here 
publicly preached and also received in the Salon’s 
time, about 1700 years ago;’ from a Sermon, yvhich 
had previously been translated out of Latin into 
Saxon (by yFJfric, Abbot of St. Alban's, about A. D. 
996.) and appointed to be delivered to the jieople at 
Easter, before they should receive the communion.* 
To these we may add his work Antiquitate 
JBritannicce Ecclesi<e, <^'C. or the ‘ Lives of his pre- 
decessors the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ in wldcb 
he received the assistance of Joceline, qne ojf his 
chaplains.f 

nour, that he was the founder of the English society of Anti- 
quaries. > ' 

* This piece was accompanied by two * Letters’, of iElfric, 
affording additional proof that the doctrinc^«^ 5vth® 
sence’ was not then admitted bv the church. 

+ The best edition of this work was publisR^^:^ prf Sanwcl 
Drake, Lond. in 1729. Most of the copies edition 

(1572) want the account of Parker’s owii'L^ having 
caused it to be Suppressed wliile he lired ; upon Ivliich account, • 
Strype has in;iertccl itiin the Appendix to his of that Prele^^- 
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SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, 

MEECHANT AND CITIZEN OF LONDON.* 


[1519—1579] 


TiIE revolutions in the commercial affairs of Eu 
ropfri characterise tlie age of Elizabeth almost as 
stsikingly as thoi« of religion, with which they were 
at;^s time intimately connected ; and, perhaps, there 
is to be found in the annals of any other nation 
a comhinati^n of events so effectively concurring, at 
almost the same instant, to fix the renown of the So- 
vereign, iand. to insure the prosperity of the ‘;tate. 

“ th©.,,first beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 

the Etiglish^p^ed themselves to manufactures : the 
Flemii^ ' persecuted by Philip IT. King of 
Ids governor of the Low Coun- 
tries' Austrian Netlierlands, to exercise every 
act of CKUettly for the extirpation pf heresy) removed 
' to LiOhdbn, bringing with them an increase of inha- 
bitan'^^industry, and riches. Tlds capital, which 
enjoyed jljje blessings of peace under Elizabeth, cul-- 

; V??, 

ji * Britannia, ^Edwi. .’d VI.’s MS. 

^ Journal ' leer’s Fcedefa, and Ward’s Life 

if Gresham, 
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tivated likewise the liberal arts, the badges and 
the consequence^ of plenty. London was enlarged, 
civilised, and embellished ; and, in a short time, one 
half of the h’ttle island of Great 'Britain was able to 
counterbalance the whole power of Spain. The Eng- 
lish now appeared the second nation in the world in 
industiy, as in liljerty tluy were the first ; and a pri- 
rate merchant in I.ondon was rich enough to build 
the Royal Exchange, and to found and endotv^a col- 
lege for the education of the children of Ids fellow- 
citizens.”* 

Thomas Gresham was the descendent of an ancient 
family, which (according to Camden) took it’s name 
fi’om a town so called in Norfolk, and had aheady 
produced several eminent men in the earlier periods 
of British history. Nor was Sir Richard Gresham, 
the father of this gentleman, undistinguished. From 
his success in the business of a mercer, he had been 
enabled to j)urchase considerable estates, became she- 
riff, of London in 1.531, and received the honour of 
knighthood from Ileniy Vlll., who made him his 
principal agent for the negociatiori of his fiscal 
concerns at Antweip, during his wars! with France. 
He, subscfjuently, discharged tlie office of Lord- 
JMavor. But what rendered him still more memo- 
ruble as a citizei., was his having obt^ed leave 
for private merchants to Ijecome bankers, arid, to ne- 
gociate hills nf exchange without a spetrial licence. 
This privik eo being first exercised liy merchants re- 
siding in Ln jbard-street, it was there that he pro- 
posed to b;nid an Exchange: but i^was reserved for 


Voltaire’s** Univer*^ IJistory.’ 
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his son Thomas to realise the project. He purchased, 
however, the chapel of St. Thomas of Acres, now 
Mercer’s Chapel, for that Company.* 

Sir Richard left two sons, of whom John, the 
eldest (an eminent mercer in the reign of Edward VI.) 
accompanied the Protector Somerset in his expedition 
to Scotland, and w as knighted by him u])on the field 
after his victory at Musselburgh in 1.547. The 
younger, the S\d)ject of this memoir, was bom at 
London in 1.519, and was bound apprentice to a 
mercer w’hen he w'as extremely young : ))ut he cer- 
tainly did not long continue with liirn, as we find 
him subsequently a student at Caius College under 
it’s celebrated founder Dr. Caius, who in com- 
mendation of his proficiency stiled him Doctis^ 
simits Mercatovy ‘ the very learned merchant.’ — 
The profits of trade however were at that time so 
gr^, and such large estates had Ix'cn acquired by it 
in his own family, that he also engaged in it, and 
was made free of the iMercer’s Company in 1543. 
He married about this time, it is supposed, the 
daughter of William Ecrnley of Suffolk, relict of 
WilUam Reatlc, Esq. of ISliddlescx. 

Sir Williaih DanscU had succeeded Sir Richard 
Grcslwm,i»as the King’s agent at Antwerp ; but by 
his bad management, instead of supplying Ids iMa- 
Jesty wiffi money, he in>;olved 1dm so deeply in debt, 

* At this period, and long aftenvard, no person could belong 
to any Company, except that of the trade which he followed. 
Hence ensued an attachment an«l intir.-.acy among the brethren, 
and valuable donations qptUlegacies w .'n' hequea; cd to the se- 
veral guilds from th^r I'c^cctivc members : whcrc;is at preset., 
one of tlie principal uses of such fratc.aities is destroyed, by tho 
abolition of this liraitatiou. 
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that the merchants of that city refused to make any 
fiirther advances. This greatly embarrassing the 
royal affairs at home, a letter of recall was despatched 
to Danscll, which he refused to obey. Mr. Gresham 
was now summoned by the Council, and requested to 
advise by what means his Majesty could best be en- 
abled to discharge the debt (amounting to 260,000/.) 
or put it in such a train of liquidation, that his loans 
might proceed as usual. His siiggc.stions upon tliis 
■ point must have been highly satisfactory ; as without 
any solicitation on his part he was appointed agent, 
and removed with his family to Antwerp in 1551. 
Here, he quickly found himself involved in very un- 
easy circumstances; but his fertile genius enabled 
him to extricate himself wdth honour. The money, 
which had lieen borrowed by his predecessor for 
the King’s use, not having been repaid at the sti- 
pulated times, he was under the necessity of solicit- 
ing an additional term of prolongation : but to thif 
the lenders w'ould only agrcc, on condition that his 
Majesty should purchase jewels, or other rich com-; ■ 
modities, to a considerable amount.* 

Mr. Gresham did not judge it compatible, either 
with his master's honour, or his own credit as his 
agent, to comply with these venal proposals* he there- 

• It deserves the render’s noticq, that the principal commerce 
of Antweip at thus early period consisted in the importation of 
diamonds, pearL, r d other precious stones, and of wool ; toge- 
ther, with the 1 . ''rotiation of loans of money, and exchanges. 1 h® 
persecution cl ho Duke of Alva drove the manufectur^rs, and 
the irerchati'* trafficking in bulky ctvniyodities (as most liable to 
seizure and confiscation) from this ancient mart; but there still 
remained many of the jewel-merchants and the money-agents, 
whose dependents preserveJl that city from 8 total decline. 
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fore peremptorily rejected them, and transmitted a plan 
to England for discharging the debts in question at 
Antwerp in two years. His proposal was, that the 
Council should remit with the utmost privacy about 
1300/. a- week, of which he would make such a dis- 
cretional use in the market, as should prevent the 
artificial fall of the exchange. The Council approving 
his design, he contrived to take up 200/. daily on his 
own credit, u|X)n bills of exchange drawn at double 
usance on England; by which measure he gained 
time, and negotiated 72,000/. in one year. He far- 
ther proposed, that his Majesty should take the com- 
merce of the lead-mines into his own hands, and for- 
bid the exportation of that mctak except on the sove- 
reign’s account, for five years. This measure had the 
desired effect ; aiiA the price of lead rose considerably 
in the Flemish markets. By tliese two mercantile 
stratagems he turne'd the balance in favour of Eng- 
land, and the rtwal debts were punctually discharged 
within the term jirofioscd. The credit likewise of 
the English crown, w hich w as previously questioned 
by the Flemish merchants, rose to such a height, 
that Mr. Gresham could boiTOAv whatever sums he 
thought proper on efjuitable terms. 

The demise of Edw^ard retarded, for a time, the 
honottrs earned by these eminent exertions. Upon 
. the accession of (iueen Mary, he was recalled : but 
he had l^een rendered independent by the munificence 
of his grateful employer, who beside lands to the 
yearly-value of 300/., about three weeks before he 
died settled a pension# of 100/ upon h 'U and his 
heii's for ever; making use of tlu'se words, with other 
honourable expressions in the patent, ^ ou shall 
know, that you have served a king.” 
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His Mends, however, importuned him to present a 
memorial to her Majesty, stating * the signal services 
rendered by his fiither and himself to the crown, 
often at the risk of their lives and fortunes, and par- 
ticularly a heavy loss sustained by himself on his re- 
turn to England.’ * This memorial, it appears, pro- 
cured him the I’estoration of his former employ, and 
other commissions from the Queen for the manage- 
ment of her alhiirs in the Low' Countries.f 

When Elizalieth succeeded to the crown, he was 
one of the first taken into favour. Soon after her 
accession, she employed him to furnish the royal 
arsenals with arms, and the year following confen-ed 
upon liim the honour of knighthood, and appointed 
him her agent in foreign parts. Being now in the 
highest esteem witli his fellow-citizens, and in grfat 
credit at court, he resolved to fix his residence in the 
city, and to live there in a manner suitable to lus 
rank and fortune. For tliis purpose he built a lar^ 
and sumptuous house on tJie west side of Bishops- 
gate Street. 

The mercliaiits of London still continuing to meet 
in Lombard Street in the open air, exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, Sir Thomas resolved to 
revive his fathei’’s plan of erecting for thcjn, on the 
plan of the Boui 'e at Antwerj), a commodious Ex- 
change. This he generousjjy offered to do at his 
own exjKinse, if tlu corporation would assign over to 
him a pro))er spot of ground, sufiicicntly spacious for 
the purpose I'lic city most gratefully accepted his 

s The vessel, in which his household furniture, plate, and 
wearing apparel were embarked, was lost with it's whole cargo, 
for which he Jiad hitherto nbt received any indemnification, 
t See feymer's Fwdtra, Vol. XV,* 
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proposal; in consequence of which they purchased 
eighty houses in Comhill, situated in the thi’ee alleys, 
then called Swan’s, New, and St. Christopher’s Alleys, 
for which they paid to the several owners the sum of 
2 , 5321 . The gi’ound-jdot was laid out immediately ; 
and on th^ seventh of June, 1567, the founder 
having placed the first stone of the edifice, the 
workmen proceeded with such despatch, that in No- 
vemljer tlie roof was covered in, and the timber- 
work, which had Iiecn framed and fitted for putting 
together at Battisford near Ipswich, was finished 
soon aftei’ward.* 

The edifice was completed, and the shops opened, 
in 1569; and in January, 1570, the Queen attended 
by her nobility came from Somerset House to Sir 
Thomas’ re.sidenci& in Bishopsgate Street to dinner, 
on her return through Comhill entered the new 
building, and having viewed every part thereof, 

* The plan of this building was an oblong square, with piazzas 
on the north and south sides, supported by ten pillars of marble 
on each side, while seven sustained those on the cast and west 
ends ; under these piazzas, shops to the number oi a hundred 
and twenty were neatly fitted tip, which were let upon an ave- 
rage at 4/. lOi. per ann. Other shops were prepared at first in 
the vaults uq^er ground : but the darkness and the damp rendered 
them unwholesome and inconvenient, that they ivcre quickly 
removed, and the vaults let for more suitable uses. i Jpon a pin- 
• hacle at each corner of the rbof was placed a grasshopper, the 
crest of the Gresham family ; and a very large grasshopper, serv- 
ing likewise as a vnne, graced the turret. 'I'liis building perished • 
in the fife of 1666, and the present nohic structure was erected 
at the joint expense of the city and of the Mercers Company. 
It cost 80,000/., and wptffitdshed in the year 1670. The grass- 
hopper, and the founder’s statue, st’;l exist iu the modem 
^»uiJding. ^ 
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caused it to be proclaimed by a trumpet and a herald 
the ‘ Royal Exchange.’ * 

About this time the I>ike of Alva, by order of 
Phih'p IL King of Spain, prohibited all commerce be- 
tween Flanders and England ; upon which, the Eng. 
lish merchants and factors retii*ed from Antwerp to 
Hamburgh. Cecil, then Secretarj' of State, ajjpre- 
hensive that they would not have money sufficient to 
carry on theii* trade at their new settlement as their 
credit was not yet established, and consequently that 
the import duties at home, especially on woollen 
cloths (the Queen’s chief resource for (Uscharging her 
foreign debts) would fall short, communicated his sen- 
timents to Sir Thomas Gresham ; who quickly dis- 
pelled his appreh(nisions by assuring him, that ‘ if her 
Alajcsty could contrive to make the *1 .ondon merchrfhts 
the first payment, being one-half of her debt to 
them, they would thcreliy lie enabled to fonvard such 
remittances to Hamburgh, as would firmly establish 
the ci’edit of their correspoiulents in that city ; and 
before the second payment cualjle them to ship from 
tii.'it p(»rt fur England commodities to an amount, 

*■ A ridiculous tradition is still preserved, tliat in honour ol 
his royal visitor, and as a proof of his opulence. Sir Thomas 
ordered a pearl of immense value to be reducecl to powder, 
and thrown into a glass of wine, which he drank to the Queens 

health. Tii'S seeios to have originated from two or three lines. 

of an historical play, eoraposed to compliment Elizabeth upon 
two great cv n'.s ir> her reign ; the building of the lloyal 
change, and t, destruction of the Spanish Armada; — . 

“ H..re fifteen hundred pouitd at one clap goes. 

Instead of sugar, Gresham rlrinks this pearl 

Unto bis Queen and mistress ; pledge it, lords.” 

0 '* 

4 
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which with the exports then ready to be sent thither, 
would produce duties ftilly competent to remove every 
doubt of the Queen’s solvency.’ He farther added, 
that ‘ from the demand for English commodities on 
the continent, the Hamburgh settlers would have both 
money and credit sufficient to obtain any quantity of 
foreign articles for England, after they had received 
the merchandise then shipping at London but in the 
mean time, lest these should be retarded by any un 
foreseen accident, he advised Cecil to remit money 
thither, to enable them to fulfil their contracts for 
goods sent to England upon their first estabbshment. 
This raised the credit of the Queen and the English 
merchants so high, that the Duke of Alva, who in 
the ruin of the Flemish commerce foresaw his owm, 

‘ qAaked for fear.’ * 

Elizabeth next adopted the prudent measure of 
procuring money from her own subjects for the pub- 
lic service : but this laudable project received a con- 
siderable check from the corporation of Merchant- 
Adventurers, who at a Ceneral Court rejected 
her demand of a loan. I’h.e sum, however (only 
16,000/.) was obtained, througli Gresham’s interest 
in the city, from some of the aldermen and other 
merchants, at six per cent, for six months ; and, on 
the expiration of that term, a prolongetion was 
teadily agreed to. 

To remedy the scarcity of silver-coin, which ob- 
struefled inland trade. Gresham, knowing that one 
Reggio (an Italian merchant) ha.l lodged tliirty thou- 
sand Flemish ducatQOi^s in the Tower ft ' security, 
3nd that he had likewise a considerable quantity of 
the same pieces in the hands of private^ friends in 
London, advised tlie Queen to make a purcliase of 
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them, and to coin them into English shillings and 
sixpences, by which she would at once gain three or 
four thousand pounds, and retain all this fine silver 
in her realm.* To effect this, Elizabeth bon-owed 
the amount from the London merchants for two yeai's, 
at moderate interest. At the sanrc time, Sir Thomas 
sent five sacks of new Spanish ryals, his own pro- 
perty, to the JMint; and this example encouraging 
others, w hen the new coinage was issued, silver cur- 
rency became so plentiful, that the greatest part of 
the ro3'al debts in Flandei’s were paid with it : the 
residue being soon afterward remitted in bills of ex- 
change on Hamburgh, to her Majesty’s honour, and 
the farther advancement of the commercial credit of 
the realm. 

The.sc v. isc regidations, of coulse, abolished the 
office of t|ueen'.s agent for money-matters in foreign 
parts : bill Elizabeth, to show her high regard for 
Sir Thomas (iresham, and that he might not lose 
tlie dignity of a public character in the citj'. jnit him 
into a commission with the Archbishoj* of Ganter- 
burv', the Bishop of London, and some Lords of the 
Council, as Assistants to the I,ord Mayor in the go- 
vernment of the city, during her summer-progiesses 
through the kingdom. 'Fhis honour he held, as oc- 
casion rt'quired, IVoin to 157S. 

He had r.usv acTjuin'd very considerable landed 
pro|)erty in some the (iistant counties; but his ac- 
tivity of rh?id woidd not j>eriiiit him to be absent 
lonfT togff I (T from the bustle of the jncycantile 
woildt 11- loved io visit his favourite Exchange, and 

* Many of these sliilling.s firul sixpences arc still to be met 
with, in the*cabinet.s of the curious^ in high preservation. 
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to associate with merchants: upon which accoimt, 
instead of retiring to any of his new purchases, he 
built a magnificent seat at Osterley Park, near Brent- 
ford in Middlesex.* Here he indulged himself with 
short intervals of relaxation, but his mind was al- 
ways so fiill of plans for the promotion of useful in- 
dustry, that even here he made business part of his 
amusement: for within his park he erected paper, 
oil, and corn-mills, thus lil)erally finding constant 
employment for various descriptions of workmen, 
who were at all times devoted to his service.f 

The greatest part of his very ample fortune he 
now resolved to devote to the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens, and their children’s children, having no legi- 
timate heir to inherit it after his decease, t He had, 
indeed, a natural daughter by a Flemish woman, 
while he resided at Bniges in Flanders : but having 
given her in marriage to Nathaniel Bacon, the second 
son of the Lord Keeper, with a portion suitable to 
his own cii'cu instances and the rank of her husband, 
he deemed hiinselt' free from all farther family-claims. 


* A story concerning this place is related by Fuller, in his 
Wortliies of Middlesex, as a pleasant iiivStance of the great de- 
spatch of Gresham in whatever he was determined to effect, 
“ Queen Elil?abeth liaving been once very inagnificcritly ent( r- 
tained'and lodged at Osterley l^irk, she fouinl fauk with the 
court before it, as being too l^ng^, iiad said ‘ it would appear 
better, if divided by a wall in the iniddie he took the hint, and 
sent for workmen from London, who in the night built up the 
wall with such privacy and expedition, that the next morning 
the QueVn, to her great surprise, fo\mr. the court divided in the 
manner she had proposed, tin day beton . ’ 

t Ho introduced, also, into the kingdom the manufactures of 
several small wares, pins, knives, hats, ribands, &c. 
t His only son, Richard, ’.e had lost young in 166 *. 

VOL: I. ’ 3 K 
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Accordingly, he announced his 4esign of having his 
^ mansion-house ’ (as it was then called) converted into 
a college, foi’ the profession of the seven liberal 
sciences, and endowing it with the revenues of the 
Royal Exchange, after his own and his lady’s de- 
cease. Upon tlds, the University of Cambridge or- 
dered their public orator, Mr. Richard Bridgewater, 
to remind him ol’ a promise which he had formerly 
made to givt^ them 500/., either toward building a 
new college, or rej)airing old one for the same 
purposes. This lett(‘r was speedily follf)wed by a 
second, in which they stated the information they 
had received, that " he had positively declared to Lady 
Burghley his iiitenticm of founding a college ; ami as 
there were l)ut three convenient situations for such a 
foundation (l .undon, Oxford, and Cambridge) they 
Jio])ed a gratctiil regard for the place of liis educa- 
tion would determine' him to give tlu'in the* picfer- 
ence.’ But these letters, from various considera- 
tions, failcil of the desired eflect. London, at tliat 
time, liad no similar institution; and the want of 
liberal education made tlie principal merchants ob- 
stinately' tenacious of every idle or injurious pre- 
judice, Avliich t)uy had once imbilK-d. This Sir 
Thomas had expc rieiKed, in the op[)()siti()n which 
they had given to his rational plan ol‘ estiflilishing an 
union of inteic l)et\\ een them and the gov(?rninent, 
by Siipplying Iron* domestic sources the piildic loans/ 
Anotlicr motive, undoubtedly, was the honest anihi- 
tion, whi( . every good citizen ought to cherish, ol 
Iran mitto.g his memoiy to the desceiidents ot his 
lellow-citi/e?is f(;r tlieir grateful veneratioii. 

Persisting therefon* in the resolution of fixing 
college in^his dwelling-house, he executed a deed o 
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settlement, dated May 20, 1575, disposing of his 
several manors, lands, tenements, and heredita nents, 
with such limitations and restrictions (•>articidarly as 
to the Royal Exchange, and his maiision in Bishops- 
gate Street) as might iK^st sec ur<; and substantiate his 
views. This deed was succ eeded by two wills : the 
first bequeathing to In’s wife, his sole executrix, all 
his personal estate, consisting of cash, jdate, jewels, 
chains of gold, iVc. \ c.; and the second I)estowing one 
moiety of the Royal Excliange u})on the Alayor and 
Commonalty of the city of T.ondon, and the other 
upon the Mercers’ Company, for tlie salaries of seven 
Professors (one for eacli of the liberal sciences) to be 
cliosen by them, ^ being meet and sufficiently learned,' 
to read jniblic lectures in divinity, law. |)hysic. astro- 
nomy, geometry, nnisu', and rhetoric, lor whk'h they 
were to rec'oive a salary of 50/. per auih^ and to be 
provided with apartments for their residence in his 
said mansion-house.* These disposition s, with some 

* But no monov tVoni those, who atttMvJed their pri*!ections. 
This institution was intended, said i)r. Johnson, ‘ as a place of 
instruction tor London : al)I(' Ih’otehsors Av ere to read lf‘Ctures 
j^ratis ; they contrived to j)ave no sch *>]:’. rs. Whereas, it they 
had been allowed to receive hut sixpence a lecture tVoni each 
scholar, they^vonld have hetni eniuleus to have laid many scho- 
lars. F,very body will agree, that it should hv tV.e inti rest of 
those wlio teach, to liave scholars : and this is the case of the 
Lnglish Universities. That theV are t(' ' rich (as .Vdam Smith, 
in his ‘ WealUi of Natioi.s,’ invidiously observes) is, certainly, 
‘lot true : for they have nothing goovl enough to keep a man of 
eminent learning with them for his li'e,' (Boswell’s L»/c of 
*hh)hson^ III. 13.) 

from Ward’s ‘ History 'tf trte(*resh:nr I h'ol'essor.5 ^ t appears, 
that many eminent men have been oi tl number; though the 
is undoubtedly, at present, r(‘gardeil cliiedy as^a sinecure., 
fhe Professors receive a dorJpi^ .salary, as a compensation for the 
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other bequests, were calculated upon the produce oi 
the rents of the Royal Exchange, and the fines for 
alienations, which exceeded at the time the annual 
payments appointed by the will ; so that the two cor- 
porations had more than sufficient investments for 
their respective trusts : but as those investments were 
only for a term of fifty years,* the estates being 
directed by a special clause to revert to the heirs 
at law, unless a licence were procured from the 
cro^vn witliin that period to legalise the permanent 
alienation, they obtained a patent from James I. in 
1614, to hold the bequeathed estates for ever for the 
uses declared in the will. 

His worldly concerns thus adjusted in an honour- 
able and satisfactory manner, he probably spent the 
four remaining years of his life • in retirement •» all 
the account, which we have of him after the year 
1575, being that on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1579, he expired in an apoplectic fit.f 

loss of their apartments, the building having been converted into 
the General Excise Office ; and they deliver their lectures — to the 
walls of the Royal Exchange. 

♦ Th is limitation was made on account of tlie sliitut(?s of 
Mortmain, prohibiting tlie permanent alienation of lands or tene- 
ments to any corporation without license first obtained from the 
crown. 

f Hollingshed sny««, tliat coming from the Royal Exchange 
to his houhe in Bi->lio.)hgate Streiet, he suddenly fell down in the 
kitchen, and bein'; tahen up was found speechless, and presently 
died/* 

Bv his dc; ii many large estates in several counties^ amount- 
ing in annu d value to 2,fl8S/. (a great income in those days) 
devolved to his lady for her life; as she survived him many 

years, this accounts for the late date of the patent above -men-^ 
tioned. His remains were deposited at tlm north-cast corner o 
Sti Helen’s, his parish-church, in a vault which he had 
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To the above account we have only to add, from 
Ward's summary of his character, the following par- 
ticulars. He was well acquainted both with the an- 
cient and many modem languages; and that he 
was a liberal patron to learned men, as well natives 
as foreigners, may be inferred from various dedica- 
tions, particularly those of John Fox the cch'lwated 
martyrologist, Hugh Cioiighe the historian of th(^ Ot- 
toman Turks, cV’c. lie so constantly transacted Queen 
Elizabeth’s aflliirs, that he was usually called ‘ The 
Royal Merchant.’ And he had the singular honour, 
upon several occasions, to be appointed to receive 
foreign princ(*s on their first arrival in FiUgland, and 
to entertain them at his house till they were pie- 
seuted at court. In fine, having no son to continue 
his name, he took th<‘ most effectual method to se- 
cure it’s being jweserved with aflectionate regard, as 
long as the city of London shall retain it’s corporate 
existence. 


ously provided for himself and hi)* family. The fune»'ul charges 
amounted to SOO/. 
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[1506— 1582.] 


J- MIS orlobrated historian anil poe t, one of tlir 
greatest masters of modern l.atinity, was a na- 
tive of Scotland. Of liis family wv have little ac- 
count, exe('pt that, hy the failure <,»f his grandfatluT 
in trade, his children wen' )*(‘(hu‘ed to e*\tr(‘me dis- 
tiTss. He was horn at Killairn in llunihartoii- 
sliire, in 1506; and his father dying while he was 
very young, tlu' carc' <»f his education devolved upon 
his remaining parent, v\ho with five sons and three 
daught('rs was left almost unprovided for. I.>y the 
kind assistance of her brother Mr. .lames Ileriot; 
however, slu* was « nahk*d to place ( ieojg(» at school; 
where liis inclination for learning n'f'ommending him 
to the farther jiatronage of his uneh', he w^s sc'iit liy 
him to l^aris. in 1518, to eom[)lete liis education. 
But the iloatii nf his kind henelUctor, in 1520, de- 
priving him of ♦he iiieans of pursuing his studies, he 
was obligeci revisit Scotland. If this evc'ut, in- 

Authouities. (irorgii Duchnnarii Vita^ ah ipso scripta 
hiinnio ante mortem^ el Poemaiibns preefixa^ Melvil^s Mcmoif h 
Mackenzie’s Lives and Characters of Scotch Writers^ Lettice s 
Memoir, and llobertson’s History of^ Scotland, 
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deed, had not taken place, his had state of health 
alone woidd have compelled him to return. 

About the year 1523, being anxious to acquire 
some knowledge of military affairs, he made a cam- 
paign as a common soldier with the T?i-eneh auxi- 
liaries, who under the command of .John Duke of 
Albany came over to Scotland, tf) assist in carrying 
on the war against lleniy VI II. But the fatigue.s, 
Avhieh he underwent, w cri' too mncli I’or hii, delicate* 
constitution; and lu; was confined to his bed during 
the ensuing wintc'r. 

In the spring however, being somewliat re-esta- 
blished in health, lu* repaired to the Univei’sity of St. 
Andrew’s to learn logic, under the celehrated Air. .John 

hl.'ur or Major * (the tutor, likewisi', of Knox the 

• * 

^ Jolm Mair, better known by bis Latin name ‘ Major/ was 
Profes.sor of Pliilosopliy and Theology at St. Andrew’s, when 
Knox attended tlic l^iiversity. The minds of young men, and 
their future trail* of thinking, often receive an important direc- 
tion from the master under whom they are educated, especially 
if his reputation be high. IMajor was, at that time, deemed an 
oracle in the sciences n hich he taught, and was the preceptor of 
Knox, and of tlie celebrated scholar Buebanan. These two bro- 
ther-pupils always name each other with high respect. That 
notable man, Mr. (icorge Buchanan (says Knox, in his ‘ History’) 
remains albyLJ to this day, in the year of God years; to the 
gloi)' of (jod, to the great honour of this nation, and to the 
comfort of them that dcliglit in letters and virtue. That singu- 
lar work of David’s Psalms In I.ati i metre and poesy, beside 
many other, can witness the rare graces of God given to that 
man.” 

‘ Tluiir tutor had received the gren'* r [)art of bis education in 
Prance, and acted for some time as r Professor '^r the Univer- 
sity of Paris. In that .-atuation, he ac quired a inoi . liberal habi*. 
cf thinking and expressing himself or* certain subjects, than was 
yet to be met with in his native country, and in other parts of 
Europe. He liad inibihcd#the sentiments concerning ccclcsiasti- 
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Reformer) with whom he a second time visited 
Paris, Here he embraced the tenets of Luther, 

cal polity maintained by John Gerson and Peter D’Ailly, who 
so ably defended the decrees of the Council of Constance, and 
the liberties of the Gallican church, against the advocates for 
the uncontrollable authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. He taught 
that a General Council was superior to the Pope, and might judge, 
rebuke, restrain, and even depose him from his dignity ; denied 
the temporal supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, and his right 
to inaugurate or dethrone princes ; maintained that ecclesiastical 
censures, and even papal excommunications, had no force, if 
pronounced on irrelevant or invalid grounds ; held that tithes 
were not of divine right, but merely of human appointment; 
censured the avarice, ambition, and secular pomp of the court 
of Rome, and of the episcopal order ; was no warm friend of 
the regular clergy ; and advised tlie reduction of monasteries, 
and holidays. 

^ His opinions respecting civil governmeht were analogous to 
those, which he held as to ecclesiastical polity. He taught, that 
the authority of kings and princes was originally derived from 
the people ; that the former are not superior to the latter collec- 
tively considered ; that if rulers become tyrannical, or employ 
their power for the destruction of their subjects, they may law- 
fully be controlled by them, and proving incorrigible may be de- 
posed by the community as the superior power ; and that tyrants 
may be judicially proceeded against, even to capital punishment. 

* The affinity between tiicse, and the political principles after- 
ward avowed by Kno\, and defended by the classic pen of Bu- 
chanati, is too striking to require illustration. 

‘ But though, in the above respects, the opinions of^Iajor were 
more free and rational than those generally entertained at tliat 
time, it must i)e confesse d that the*portion of instruction which 
bis scholars could derive; from him was extremely small, if we 
allow his publications to be a fair specimen of his academical pre- 
lections. Many of the questions, which he discusses, wre utterly 
useless and tridir.g ; the rest are rendered disgusting ty the most 
servile adherence to all tJic minuti^ of the scholastic mode of 
reasoning. The reader of his works must be contentetl with 
painfully picking a grain of truth from the rubbish of many 
pages ; nor-wilPthe drudgery be compensated by those discovene* 
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which about this time began to prevail in France. 
After struggling for nearly two years against the 


of inventive genius and acute discrimination, for which the 
writings of Aquinas, and some others of that subtile school^ 
may still deserve to be consulted. Major is entitled to praise, 
for exposing to his countrymen several of the more glaring er- 
rors and abuses of his time ; but his mind was deeply tinctured 
with superstition, and he defended some of the absurdest tenets 
of popery by the most ridiculous and puerile arguments. And 
can Buchanan, tlicn, be censured for having applied to liim the 


-so/o coguowinc Major y 


which with mock modesty he had previously, in a Dedicatory 
Epistle, applied to himself? Ilis talents, indeed, were extremely 
moderate. With the writings of the ancients he appears to have 
been acquainted only through the medium of the collectors of 
thf3 middle ages ; nor does he ever hazard an opinion, or pursue 
a speculation, beymj^l the limits which had been marked out by 
some approved doctor of the church. Add to this, that his stile 
is to uu uncommon degree harsh and forbidding; cxilvy arichm, 
consclssum, ac minutum, 

* Knox and Buchanan soon became disgusted w ith such studies, 
and began to seek entertainment more gratifying to their ardent 


and inquisitive minds. Having set out in search of knowledge, 
they released themselves from the trammels, and overleaped the 
boundaries, prescribed to them by their timid conductor. Each 
following the native bent of his genius and inclination, they se- 
parated in the proscevUion oi their studies ; Buchanan, indulging 
in a more exclusive range, explored the extensive fields of lite- 
rature, and^vandered in the flowery meadof poesy ; nliile Kt ox, 
passing through the avenues of secular learning, devoted him- 
self to the study of divine truth, and the labours of the sacred 
• ministry. Both, however, kept uniformly in view the adyance- 
ment of true religion and liberty, with the love of w Inch they 
were equally smitten ; and as during their lives t ley su eicc 
a long and painful exile, and were opoaod to man\ i angers, 
for adherence to this kindred cause; s ' theii mem 
been divided, in the proVuse but honourable o ‘ ^ J 

they have been aspersed by it’s enemies, ^ P 
grateful recollections of it’s genuine friends. 


Knox.) 
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miseries of indigent circumstances, his merit pro- 
cured him admission into tlie College of St. Barbe, 
where he became Professor of Grammar, and thus 
acquired for three years a decent subsistence. At 
length one of his pupils, Gilbert Kennedy Earl of 
Cassilis, engaged him exclusively as his tutor and 
companion, and after spending five more years * in 
France, they returned together to Scotland. The 
death of his noble pupil, in 15f34, left him once 
more without a jiatron : but as he was j)rej)aring to 
revisit the Continent, James V. apj)ointed him pre- 
ceptor to his natural son .lames Stuart, aftonvard 
successively Prior of St. Andrew's, Earl of Murray, 
and (on the dethronement of Queen JMary) Regent of 
Scotland. His lasting* j)artiality to this pupil in 
some measure explains the harslniess of his invA- 
lives, as an historian, against that guilty Princess. 

But liis evil genius again inter[)osed to thwart his 
fortune ; for having written a satirical T.atin ])oeni, 
entitled ‘ Somnium^' in which tlie irregularities of the 
Franciscan friars were severely animadverted upon, 
that pious fraternity in revenge accused Jiim of atheism 
and heresy. This proof of their malice, however, 
only animated the poet to fresh invectives ; and he 
w as dchghted to find in his royal patron an gjeourager 
of his design. A conspiracy against James V. was 
discovered about “"his time, and the Franciscans 
being susj^ected by his Majesty to have been i)rivy 
to it, he conunarided Buchanan to attack tliem again 
in Latin verse. He complied : but the composition 
w^as execute** ^ with a degree o/ ambiguity, which 

* During this connexion, Jie translated Linaccr’s * Rudiments 
of English Grtimmar ’ into Latin, and dedicated it to his youn^; 
patron. , 

3 
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took off much of it’s effect. The King, displeased at 
it’s evasiveness, positively injoined him to lasli their 
vices without disguise or reserve. This gave occa- 
sion to his celel)rated ‘ Franciscamis' All the reli- 
gious orders in Scotland now took the alarm, and 
vowed destruction to the man, who had tlius inso- 
lently exj)osed them to the derision of the profane ; 
and James himself had the mejinness to leave him to 
their mercy Buchanan receivcil intelligence, 

that the Franciscans had a design upon iiis life, though 
of what nature, liis friends could not exactly inform 
him : l)ut it quickly appe ared, that they intended to 
hav'C him burnt as a heretir*. He was even seized, 
in 1538, uj)on this accusation ; 1)ut w atching an op- 
portunity w liilc his k(‘epers were ask'e[), he got out 
of his chamber-window, and made liis escape into 
England. J'here tinding thatiiemy \T11. had set 
on foot a persecution agai?ist both pajnsts and here- 
tics, who did not (‘onl'orm to the Six Articles, he 
proceeded to Paris in Vjuest of a less perilous asylum ; 
but \mfortuuately Cardinal Beatoim, Ins l)itter eiieniy, 
had previously I’eaclied that capital on an em[)assy 
from Scotland. l\c tliought it most adviseable there- 
fore to accept an invitation Irom Aniiieas Govea, a 
celebrated, Portuguese Professor of ( 'ivil Law% who 
had been jdaced at the head of a ((dlege newly 
founded at Bourdeaux. ^Ilere Biuhanan taught the 
classics, rhetoric, history, and poctiy in the public 
schools for nearly three ycaws; and liere in comjiliaiice 
with the rules of the schools, w hvcli required a new 
fable froni the Profe?}S 03 js every y(Mr, he composed his 

* He .says, in his own Life, BetoJu'-m ^ n^c 'qecuni^ vitam 
^jus mcrcaril What an inst'uice of royal ingratitude ! 
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two tragedies, Jephthes^ndi Baptistes^ and his trans- 
lations of the Medea and Alcestis of Euripides. Upon 
these occasions, instead of the trifling allegories 
usually furnished in the French Universities, by 
which the taste of their youtli for rational entertain- 
ment had been vitiated, he introduced regular drama- 
tic pieces founded on historical facts. Such an im- 
provement could not escape the notice of the most 
eminent men in France, by whom, to the no small 
mollification of Beatoun, it was highly approved. 
This haughty prelate wrote to the Archbishoj) of 
Bourdeaux, informing him that ‘ Buchanan was a 
professed heretic,’ and requesting that he might be 
apprehended. But the letter falling into friendly 
hands, he was delivered from this snare. The death 
of the King of Scotland in 1542, *^and the circuifl- 
stances conseciuent upon that event, contributed to 
divert the Cardinal’s resentment. 

The ensuing four years, it is believed, Buchanan 
spent in different parts of France, sometimes in the 
capital and sometimes in the provinces ; cultivating 
an acquaintance with the scholars of that country, 
and assisting them occasionally in their lectures and 
other literary engagements. About 1544 he is sup- 
posed, with considerable probability, to haveJ|L>een con- 
nected with the celebrated Adrian Tumebus* and 

* Turnbull. This gentleman was descended of an ancient 
Scottish family, so called from one of his ancestors having, pro- 
bably, saved the life of King Robert Bruce by turning aside a 
wild buU running furiously to attack him. Scaliger prooounces 
him ‘ the greate^ c man of his time.* He died in 1.^65, in the fifty* 
third year of hi5 age, so much regrette^d in the republic of Let- 
ters, that not fewer than five hundred epitaphs and elegies were 
publfshed in jjis honour by liis learned contemporaries. , 

Muretiis was among the roost eminent, as a philologist ; 
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Muietus, v;\vo taught the fust and third classes re- 
spectively in the college of Cardinal Lc Moine at 
Paris ; and even for a wliUe to have Ijeen domestic 
tutor to Michael Montague, who has recorded the 
circumstance in his ^ Essays/ 

In 1546, his patron Govea being ordered home by 
the King of Portugal, and commanded to bring with 
him some men capable of teaching pliilosophy and 
classical leaiming in the University, which he had re- 
cently founded at Coimbra, Buchanan embraced this 
opportunity of avoiding the meditated vengeance of 
Beatoun and his clergy. 

As long as Govea lived, Buchanan and the other 
scholars, wlio had followed him to Coimbra, met 
with all due encouragement; but after his death 
in 1548, the nj^tural aversion of the Portuguese from 
foreigners overcame their desire of improvement. 
Buchanan’s poem against the Franciscans, his eating 
meat in Lent, and his having contended in private con- 
versation that ‘ St. Austin’s doctrines were more fa- 

that this triumvirate must have formed one of the brightest con- 
stellations in the literary hemisphere. 

* The words referred to occur in his ‘ Dc Doctrina Christianas^ 
xvi. 3. Si prrcceptiva locutio csty nut Jlagitium aiit facinns 
iansy aut^iilitatem aut bencjiceniunn jubensy non cst Jigurata: 
si auteni Jlagitium aut Jcicinus videtur juberCy aut ulUitatem aut 
bemficentiam xctarcy jigurata ist. ‘ Nisi manducaveritis,’ /«- 
quiiy carnem Filii Hominis’et saugulnem bil)eriti«, non habebitis 
vitam in vobis vcl Jlagitium videtur juberc. Figura 

est igitury pnedpiens passioni Domini esse commuuicayidumy et 
suaviter atque utditcr recondendum in memoria quod, pro nobis 
caro ejus crucifixa ct xulnernta sit. 

The above account ‘is ^ken from I 'rincipal Smeton's * Respond 
sio ad Hamiltonii Dialoguniy^ as '^b-iously r eferable to the 
statement of his adversary ; wluv eoiuinends t*ie llispanot urn 
"nunquarn satis laudatani in cxaniit^undis luvreticis » severitatem^ 
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vourable to the Reformed than to the Romish religion/ 
were made the grounds of an accusation of heresy ; 
in consequence of which, he was seized in 1549, and 
confined for a year and a half in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 'Jlience liowever, upon his acquittal, 
with the hope of converting a man of his high re- 
putation, lie w as removed to a monastery, to be in- 
structed ill the Catholic mysteries by the monks, who 
(as it appears from his own statement) treated him 
with great civilitv. It w as during this confinement, 
that he translated the Psalms of David into Latin 
veise ; a work, v liicJi of itself would have entitled 
him to immortality.'^ 

stigmatises the ef procru' pasquill us (the ^ Franciscanus^) 
as having clearly not originated in a royal mind, and exults over 
the recantation with winch, as he asserts, tRe lexis pocta ct 
jiirntus hei'rcticus endeavoured Ho deprecate the Cardinals re- 
sentment. {^Calvin, Co)iJ\ Demonslratio.) 

But it was not Hamilton alone, by whom Buchanan was ca- 
lumniated. Laing, in his ‘ Lite of Calvin,’ calls the translator 
of the Psalms homo sacrarnm filerarum impcritis.simiis, dmuhpte 
impiidcntissimus ; and, amidst his other alleged impieties, atlirms 
ilium viiscrrimum homincm qaundam in snero Jontc^ quo infhnlcs 
aqnii benedict a ahlni solent [udsit reverentia dictis!) olctum f'echsc! 

* It’s Dedication to INIary Queen of Scots, which lias been 
justly admired, is here subjoined ; 

Npmpha^ CaledoniU' qiue nunc fclicilcr nrce 
MUsa per inuuincros sceptra iueris avos ; 

Qiice sorlcm anlcvcnis meritis^ virtutibns annoSy 
Sexum animisy mornm nohililUie. ^enus : 

Accipe ^ Jiirilfy) culln donuta Imtino 
Carvihidy fall did nobilc opus. 

Ilia qnidem. ( yrrha procid ct Fennesside lymphuy 
Penc mb rcioi sidere nala poU. 

No7i L.amen u -sus cram 77iale 7iatuffi e.fpo}icre fcetimy 
Ne 7nih! dispUceant qtuc placmre iibL 

Nam quad ah i7i<re7uo domitii sperarc nequibanty 
DebebwU genio JoniUm ilia tuo^ 
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1 x 1 1551, ttiTOugla t1[\e interest of some o£ liis pnpils, 
he was set at liberty ; and to indemnify him for his 
sufferings, the King supplied him with money for his 
current expenses, and promised him preferment. 
But Buchanan, placing no reliance upon Portuguese 
faith, embarked on board a Cretan vessel in the har- 
bour of Lisbon, then taking in a cargo for I^ondon, 
and landed in England. The ( onfusion however, 
wliich prevailed in the councils of b'dward VI. during 
liis minority, not seeming to promise any encourage- 
ment to literature, he returned to France in tlie fol- 
lowing year. 

IMITATED. 

Nymph, sprung from countless kings, whose happy sway 
Old Caledonia’s hardy sons obey 1 

Whose worth tby years, thy i*ank wdiose powci’s o’erpass, 

• Thy sex whose spirit, and whose wit tli y race : 

Accept, propitious, fiom a Latlaii tongue, 

Strains, which of yore Judaua’s monarch sung — 

Born from Castalia’s spring and Cyrrha far. 

Beneath the chill breath of the norihern star; 

Yet would 1 not expose these hapless lays, 

Or doom to perish what ’twas thine to praise : 

Destined perchance tVom thv bright smile to gain. 

What from their master they might hope in vain F. W. 

Of the Psalms, his CIV. in hexameters has been particularly 
applauded, and I am only restrained by a consideration ol' it’s 
length frdhi presenting it to the classical reader. This I’salni 
has received l^atin versions from nine Scottish poets, ('Ight of 
which were printed at Edinburgh with tlie ‘PocticDucl’ of 
Dr. George Egliscm and Buchanan, in I (>99. T*ie former ac- 
cused his competitor of bad Latin, nid bad poetry, in liis trans- 
lation. The ‘ (\)nsi!:n)n Collcf^ii Mcoici. Par.'sif'usis dc Mania 
G. E^liseniiiy* prefixcil to the * i\)elic Duel,’ is worth perusing 
for it’s x^Icasantry. T^^e i^nth, by the \ielehrated Dr. Pitcairne, 
was published under the name of V alti r Dani aon. A beauti- 
ful version of it, likewise, into English has h(‘ ‘n executed by 
Blacklock, a poet of the sanu? natioj . • 
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He was now known tliroughout Europe for his 
great learning, more particularly for the elegance 
and correctness of his Latin poetry.* The prin- 
cipal French nobility, therefore, thought it an honour 
to protect him. This gave him an opportunity of 
publishing his tragedies of Alcestis, and Jephthes^ 
in the most advantageous manner. In his dedication 
of the latter to Chai’les de Cossi, Mareschal de Bris- 
sac, Buchanan pronounced so high an eulogium on 
the character of tliat great man,f that in 1555 he 
received from Jiiin an invdtation to settle in Piedmont, 
with a handsome apj)ointment, in quality of precep- 
tor to his son Timoleon. He accepted the oft'er, 
and passed five years very agreeably with his pupil ; 
employing his hours of leisure in the study of the 
Scriptures and polemical authors, ,with a view yf 
forming his own opinion upon the religious controver- 
sies, which at this time agitated Christendom. He 
was, likew ise, occasionally adniitted to the Mareschal’s 
secret councils. 

WHiiere he passed the two subsequent years, Is un- 
ceitain : but about 1563 he ^.‘turned to Scotland, 
where finding tlie Reformation in a great measure 
established, he openly declared himself a Protestant. 

* A specimen of this he had presented in 1539 to tlte Emperor 
Charles V., as he passed through Bourdeaux, in a small compli- 
mentary poem, copies &' which ha^l been dispersed in Spain and 
Germany by order of his Imperial Majesty. Scaligcr, indeed, 
pronounced him umim in fola Enropa^ omnes post se reUnqnenteni 
in Latina pot si : this judgement his Elegies, Sylva?, Hen- 

decasyllablciS Epigrams, Miscellanies, and Bodks on 

the Splia'ra, in : Idition to his works already recorded, abun- 
dantly justify. 

t beside two poems in his Miscellanies, Dc Amorc Cossai et 
Aretes and Pott capias Vcrccllas^ composed to his honour. 
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The reception, which he obtained from his amiitry- 
men, evinced that they were not incapable of esti- 
mating his merits ; and the satisfaction with which 
he spent the remainder of his life among them, after 
he had enjoyed the society of the most learned men 
in Europe, is a sufficient proof, that they had made 
no inconsiderable advances in the acquisition of polite 
literature. That they were ‘ ignorant indeed of arts 
and civility, and corrupted (as Hume has slander- 
ously affirmed of them) l)eyond their usual rusticity 
by a dismal fanaticism, which rendered them incap- 
able of all humanity or improvement,’ is an assertion, 
which argues either inexcusalde ignorance or deplor- 
able prejudice.* 

* But the historian was content to slander even his own 
countrymen, as they were hostile at that time to his idolised 
Stuarts, though he almost unconsciously pleaded the cause of 
superstition by so doing, as they were hostile likewise in the 
highest degree to Popery. See M‘Crie II. 17., and Not. E, 297. 
In the parliament which met in 1543, observes the same intelli- 
gent historian, individuals among the nobility and other lay- 
members discovered more knowledge of Greek, in a debate 
which occurred, than all the ecclesiastical bench. Foreign 
writers have been amused with information, stating many of 
the Scottish clergy to have affirmed, that ‘ Martin Luther had 
lately composed a wicked book called the Nexv Testament ; but 
that they, for their part, would adhere to the Old.* Ignorant 
howevey as they were, they were not mote so than many on the 
' Continent. A foreign Monk, declaiming one day in the pulpit 
against Lutherans and Zuinglians, said to his audience; “ A 
new language was invented some time ago, called Greek, which 
been the mother of all these heresies. A book is printed in 
this language, called the Ney Testament, which contains many 
dangerous things. Another language is imw forming, the Hebrew : 
whoever learns it, imms: diately becomes a Jew 1’* No wonder, 
after this, that the Commissioners of the Senate of Lucern 
should -have confiscatecl the %vorks of Aristotle, Plato, and soma 
VOL.’ I. so' 
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He was shortly afterward made Principal of St. 
Leonard’s college, in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
where he for some years taught philosophy;* employ, 
ing his occasional intervals of labour in collecting all 
his poems, except such as were in the hands of liis 
friends, and of which he had no copies. In 1567 he 
was, though a layman, elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He 
was, also, appointed by the states of the realm pre- 
ceptor f to the young Prince James VI. ; and when 
it was afterward observed to him, that ‘ lie had made 
his Majesty a pedant,’ he is said to have replied, 
that ‘ it was the best he could make of him.’ I 
When the civil dissensions broke out between Mary 
and her subjects, he joined the party in ojiposition to 
the Queen, and by the direction of* his old pupil the 
Earl of Munay, then Regent of Scotland, composed 
under the title of ‘ The Dc‘tection’ a work containing 
very severe reflexions upon her character and con- 


of the Greek poets, which they found in the library of a friend 
of Zuinglius ; concluding, that every book printed in that lan- 
guage must be infected with Lutheranism, (I. Von Muller’s 
Sc/ixv. Gesch. in Hess* ‘ Life of Ulrich Zuin^Je,^) ^ 

* He appears, also, to have read divinity-lectures in this 
seminary ; whence lluthcrfurd, in his ‘ Lex him a 

Doctor of Divinity,** and Baillie, in his ‘ Historical Vindiea* 
tioii,* says “ he had bwcn a preacjier at St. Andrew^s.** 

f In this important charge, lie had the learned and accom- 
plished Mr. Peter Youn^r for his collcgue. To enable Buchanan 
to discharge it .co'*: completely, he was very honourably per- 
mitted to nonii:^ato a successor to his literary functions at St. 
Andrev ’s, upor which occasion Ijp i^amcd Patrick AdamsOfl, 
afterward Archbishop of that sec. 

Mackenzie relates a story of a hearty whipping, which 
Buchanan beatowed upon liia royal pupil, for having persisted to 
disturb him viiiiie engaged in his private studios. 
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duct.* Bur this his memory has been aspersed' by 
such, as have undertaken the more than Herculean 
labour of exculpating that weak and wicked woman. 

In 1568, Buchanan was chosen one of the Com- 
missioners, who were sent to England to accuse Mary 
of having been privy to the murther of her husband 
Lord Darnley ; and, upon his return, he had the 
revenues of the abbey of Cross Raguel (or Royal) 
assigned to him for life. He Avas also made Director 
of the Chancery, one of the T^ords of the Council, 
and finally I^ord Privy Seal. Beside all these pro- 
motions and emoluments, it is said, that Queen 
Elizabeth allowed him an annual pension of one 
hundred pounds. 

^The remaining thirteen years of his life he em- 
jdfiyed, chiefly, in literaiy pursuits. His two last 
performances were his'^De Regni apud Scotos^ 
dedicated to James VI. and published in 1579» and 
his ‘ History of Scotland both of them by impartial 
judges esteeuK'd masterly productions ; but both, as 
favouring the primaples of democratic government, 
condemned by the states of the realm. Upon the pub- 
l|^;ation of the IIistory,f indeed, he was cited before 

* Beside^bis, be also wrote an ‘ Admonition to tbe true 
Lords in wbicb be vindicates every thing done or said by bim- 
sclf, o*r his party, against t)>e Queen. Yet be ba<l been under 
great obligations to her Majesty, bad celebrated her beauty 
tind her merits in some of his poeins, and had even composed 
an epitbalamium upon her marriage with Francis II. His argu- 
tnents were encountered by Adam Blackwood, in a Tract en- 
titled, * Apologia pro RegilbitW adx'crsns \ BuchananiJDuiloguM de 
dure Regniy Seed 

t This work completely occupi|?d bis closing years, anu 
nothing* but tbe most resolute application coul^ buMC enabled 
him to , finish it ; afflicted Vs be^ was with eKtrerae 111 health, 

2 o a 
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the Lcmis of the Privy Council, to answer for certain 
bold truths which it contained ; but he died before 
the day appointed for his appearance. The King 
was, likewise, highly incensed at some passages un- 
favourable to the royal prerogative: which being 
communicated to Buchanan during his illness, he 
observed with stoical indifference, ‘ that his Majesty’s 
anger gave him little or no concern, as he was going 
to a place where there were few kings.’ 

We are told likewise, that a short time before his 
death he called for his servant, inquired * how mudi 
money he had belonging to him,’ and finding it in- 
sufficient for his burial (for his most honourable and 
lucrative appointments he had only attained at the 
close of life), ordered him to distribute it among tlie 
poor. Upon which the servant desired to know, ‘ wto 
in that case would defray the exjjense of his funeral’ 
To this, Buchanan replied, ‘ he was very indifferent : 
if they refused to bury him, they might let him lie 
where he was, or throw his corpse wherever they 
pleased.’ And persisting in his resolution, the ma- 
gistracy of Edinburgh were obliged to inter him at 
the public charge. 

He died September 5, 1582, in the seventy-sbdh 
year of his age.* •• 

labouring under the advances of old’ age, and continually inter- 
rupted hy the indispensable duties of the King’s education. He 
survived it’s publication scarcely a single month. Though no 
one however, since me days of Livy and Sallust, has written his- 
tory with more chastised taste, or perhaps with greater purity 
of stile, not oay his enemies aniuersylly complain of his pa^ 
tiality, but even they who profess the utmost tenderness for his 
fame are sometimes inclined to question his veracity, and still 
oftener to ceAsure his want of moderation. 

• An obe^, a hundred fpet high, was erected in ,1788 o» 
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With regard to his person, Buchanan is said to 
have been slovenly in his dress, and almost to have 
bordered upon rusticity in his manners and appear- 
ance. The character of his countenance, as his re- 
maining portraits testify, was manly, but austere. 
He possessed a peculiar faculty of illustrating eveiy 
subject by lively anecdotes, and short moral ex- 
amples; and what his knowledge and recollection 
failed to suggest upon any topic, his invention in- 
stantly supplied. He has been too truly reproached 
with vindictiveness and ingratitude. These seem, 
however, to have been not characteristic qualities, 
but occasional failures of his nobler nature, arising 
from too violent an attachment to party, and too 
devoted an affection to individuals. From the same 
sdurce, likewise,* may probably be derived that easi- 
ness of belief, to which he too frequently resigned 
his better judgement. His freedom from solicitudes 
relative to fortune, and his indifference to outward 
and accidental circumstances, gained him, with some, 
the reputation of a Stoic: but as a state of mind 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of life, and a dispo- 
sition to forbear all anxious “ thoughts for the mor- 
row,” are injoined by One greater than, Zeno, let us 
not forgqlj his claims to a higher title ; nor unjustly 
place in the niche of an Athenian portico a figure, 
which claims no inferipr station in the Christian 
temple. 

Of his writings Bishop Burnet pronounces, that 
there, appear ki them “ not only all the beauty and 
graces of the Latiq tpngue, hut a vigour of mind 

the Leven to his mciuory. The expense was tefrayed by a 
Subscription, originally suggested, iJnd principall’j collected, by 
the late Professor Anderson. '' 
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and quickness of thought far beyond Bembo, or, the 
other Italians, who at that time affected to revive 
the purity of the Roman stile. It was but a feeble 
imitation of TuUy in them ; but his stUe is so natural 
and nervous, and his reflexions on things so solid 
(beside his immortal poems, in which he shows how 
well he could imitate all the Roman poets, in their 
several ways of writing) that he is justly reckoned 
the greatest and best of our modem authors.” 

Thuanus says that ‘ Buchanan, being old, began 
to write the history of his own country; and althougJi, 
according to the genius of liis nation, he sometimes 
inveighs against crowned heads with severity, yet 
that work is written with so mucli purity, wit, - and 
judgement, that it does not appear to be the produc- 
tion of a man who had ])assed his days in the dust 
of a school, but of one w ho has been all his life-time 
conversant in the most impoi’tant afl'airs of state. 
Such was the gi-catness of his mind, and the felicity 
of his genius, that the meanness of his condition 
and fortune has not hindered him from estimating 
rightly things of the highest moment, or from writing 
concemiiig them with considerable propriety.’ 

Dr. Robertson remarks, that “ the happy genius 
of Buchanan, ecpially formed to excel in jp'ose and 
in verse, more various, more original, and more ele- 
gant than that of almost any other modem who has 
w'ritten in I.atin, reflects wdth regard to this parti- 
cular the greatest lustre on his country.” In respect 
to his ‘ History,’ the same writer obseiwes, “ jf his 
accuracy and impartiabty had Ijeen in any degree 
equal to the elegance of his taste, and to the purity 
and vigour of his stile,,* it might be placed on a level 
yrith the mtj^t admired compositions of the ancients. 
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But, instead of rejecting the improbable tales of chro- 
nicle-writers, he was at the utmost pains to adorn 
them, and has clothed witli all the beauties and 
graces of fiction those legends, which formerly had 
only it’s wildness and extravagance.” 

His poetical character stands extremely high; not, 
however, so much on account of his sublimity or his 
imagination,' as for the splendor of his diction, and 
the harmony and variety of his versification. The 
shackles of a foreign language, indeed, but too con- 
stantly act as an insuperable check upon the free 
exertion of the noblest poetical powers. His ‘ Psalms' 
are in almost every kind of measure, and some of 
them exquisitely beautiful. In his Tragedies, he is 
charged with having descended too nearly to the 
\:omic strain, ^lis didactic poem on ‘ the Sphere’ is 
elegant, but unequal. His Odes, Elegies, Epigrams, 
Satires, and other miscellaneous pieces, though not 
without many defects, evince extreme facility in the 
use of language, and an inexhaustible vein of poetical 
.expression. 

His moral character has been made a subject of 
bitter obloquy by his enemies, nor does it seem to 
have been adequately defended by his friends. The 
charge^pf early licentiousness is apparently supported 
by the tenor of several of his poems; though the 
argument will be fai’ from conclusive with those, who 
remember, and admit, Martial’s apology for the occa- 
sional levities of his youthful pen.* Like many other 
schplars of the time, he was querulous ; discontented 
(not, indeed, withoiit some reason) with his circum- 
stances, and by no means delicate in his endeavour^ 

» 

Z^fifcivd ^st nobis paginc^f vita prohay 
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to am^Dtd them. In temper, he appears to have been 
harsh and unamiable ; and as a party-man, virulent 
and unscrupulous. Yet the independence of a great 
mind frequently displays itself in 1^ conduct ; nor is 
there just reason to believe, that he did not radically 
approve the public principles, which he espoused. 

Upon the whole, Buchanan will always be men- 
tioned as one of the gieat honours of his country ; a 
man whose genius, in the midst of penury and dis- 
couragement, broke out with a lustre which has 
secured him immortal fame. 

All the world knows, says Camden in his ‘ Annals 
of Elizabeth,’ at the beginning of 1587, what Bu- 
chanan has published of Mary both in his ‘ History,’ 
and in his ‘ Detection.’ But as he wm influenced by 
zeal for a party, and bribed by the E&rl of Murray,* 
the parliament of Scotland, wlxich is more credible 
than he, condemned his books as false ; and he him- 
self, in the presence of his royal pupil often suffered 
condemnation (as I have been told) for having written 
in so inveterate a manner against a queen, to whom 
he had obligations. Being at the point of death, he 
re|)entantly wislied to live a little longer, till he had 
effaced the stains which his slander had caused, by 
yaking the truth, and even by shedding his Jilood : 
unless (as he himself said) these were ♦ idle words, as 
he seemed to be in a dotage occasioned by Ids age.’ 

It should be remarked, however, that Camden 
published in the reign of James VI, the first part of 
the above wo.’k, which goes down to the year 
1589; and that he did not, therefore, feel hin).self 
at Kbeiiy to speak his sentiments without reserve. 
He was even directed by the new Sovereign to vin- 
dicate Mary’s 'memory It was James’ natural in- 
5 
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terest, indeed, to wish that all the ill, which had been 
curculated concerning his mother, might be for ever 
foa^otten. But another reason sufficient to account 
for Buchanan’s unpopularity with his royal pupil, 
without giving the latter credit for any very signal 
piety, may be found in that Treatise of his, which was 
written expressly to prove the kings of Scotland sub- 
ject to the laws. This doctrine, seldom agreeable to 
princes, who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
their true interests, had in James VI. a sworn enemy. 
Hence, the way to make court to that Prince was, 
to speak ill of his ancient tutor; and hence, what 
his dejjendents say of Buchanan may be Justly re- 
garded as, at least, problematical. 

As to the rumour of ‘ his repentance,’ it probably 
oAginated with the King himself, or with some of 
his courtiers : or it might be a mere misrepresenta- 
tion, founded upon an accidental coolness between 
liim and some of Mary’s opposers. Assuredly, his 
last books, especially those passages which are prin- 
cipally directed against that wretched queen, show 
no signs of * dotage;’ or his dotage is more valuable 
than all the judgement of Elizabeth’s historian. 

All Europe, indeed, was convinced of Buchanan’s 
sincerity^, and (to give him the highest praise) 
Thuanus himself, in his History, did not scruple 
to fcopy from him his, entire narrative of Scottish 
transactions.* 


* Camden indeed informed the French writer, that ‘ he bad 
been misled by his autlforiijr ;* but if the matt-r be more dis- 
tinctly considered, may it not be inferred, that upon this occa- 
sion Camden acted like a good subject, but a bad^ historian? 
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As Dr. Johnson pronounced Buchanan’s alcaic ode, 
tntit\€:d Calenda Maia^ (Mscell, xi.) one of the 
happiest of his poetical compositions,” in which praise 
Pr. Hugh Blair, as aj)pears from his letter to Mr, 
Boswell,* concurred ; it is here subjoined, with a 
translation. 

There is extant a letter from Thuanus to Camden, in which 
after thanking him for some remarks on the beginning of Jiis 
History, he begs his advice on the detail of Scottfsh affairs in 
1561, as that part of his w’ork ivas then in the press. It must 
be observed, that Mary’s disputes with Elizabeth began in a 
great measure after that year. Camden however was, it seems, 
not at leisure to reply; or his reply arrived too late: as two 
other letters of Thuanus prove, that the History underwent 
no alteration on that account. * He could have wished/ he 
states, * that Camden had sent him an abstract of what passed 
in England at the time of which he had wfitten the narrativ^.* 
** By these means (he proceeds) in following your steps, I 
could more easily have exercised the moderation, which some 
persons perhaps will wish I had observed in regard to Scot- 
land; and I should not have offended the great men of your 
country, which I w-ould gladly have avoided. But having no 
one to consult except Buchanan, I was obliged to take from him 
the sequel of that tragical story, wdiich others, w ho were by no 
means Protestants, had before approved ; and I have avoided all 
kinds of invectives. I am afraid, how^cver, that the bare mention 
of that shameful murther (of Mary’s husband) may offend 
those, who arc so enraged at Buchanan. In sh^t, princes 
should be convinced, tliat if they believe it allowable for them 
to act as they please, it is also allowable for all the world to 
speak and to write with freedom of their actions.” 

Thuanus was in tlie right; and it is on record that, when Dr. 
Burnet mention^. (* Mary to his own Queen (Mary II. of England) 
while she was only Princess of Orange, and added, that cer- 
tain Poman ( itholic historian had spoken to her disadvantage,* 
she replied, ‘ if princes would not bd*b]a(!ried, the3 ought not to. 
^ommit actions that were blamable.* 

* * Tour to the HcbrideSfl 4?10. 



GECntGE 

Sahete mcris deliciis sacri^, 

Mai<p Calendce^ Icetitice et mera 
Ludisque dicaia^ jocisqne^ 

£t teneris Charitum chords. 

Salve voluptas et nitidum deem 
Anni recurrens perpetua viccy 
JEt ftos rcjiascentis juventcBy 
In senium properaniis avi. 

Cum hlanda veris temperies nova 
llluxit orbiy primaque sceetdeu 
Fulsd e Jiaventi metalloy 
Sponte sud sine lege jmta: 

Talis per omnes continuus tenor 
Annas tepenti riira Favonio 
Mulcehnty et mdlis Jeraces 
Seminibus recreabat agros. 

Talis %catis incubat msulis 
Felicis aune perpetuus tepovy 
Et nesciis campis senectee 
Diffidlis queridiqne morbi. 

Talis silentum per taciturn nemus 
Lexn susurrat murmurc spintusy 
LetJunupie jiixta obliviosa m 
Funercas agitai cupressus. 

Forsan supernis cum Dcus ignibus 
Piabit orbeniy Icctaquc swcida 
Mundo rcducety talis aura 
jFAhereos animos Jovehit. 

SalvCy fugacis gloria scccidiy 
Salve seamdd dig?ta dies ?iotdy 
Sahu* V'CUistfe vita* imagOy 
Et specimen venientis a*vi. 


• hi ITATE1> 
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Hail ! sacrea tliou to hallow M joy. 

To nhrth and wine, First of IV^py 

To sports, whiclvno grave cares alloy. 

The sprightly danc<?, the festive play ! 



m , O£0!tQ£ BUCHANAN. 

Hail! thoi4 of aye-returniiig time 
That gracest still th^ ceaseless flow! 

Bright blossomfof the season’s prime. 

Aye-hastening on to winter’s snow I 

When first young Spring his angel fhce 
On earth unveil’d, and years of gold 
Gilt with pure ray man’s virtuous race. 

By law’s stem terrors uncontroU’d : 

Such was the soft and genial breeze. 

Mild Zeph 3 nr breathed on all around; 

With grateful glee, to airs like these 
Yielded it’s wealth th’ unlabour’d ground. 

So fresh, so fragrant is the gale. 

Which o’er the islands of the Blest 
Sweeps ; where nor aches the limbs assail. 

Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 

O’er hush'd Elysium’s noiseless spray. 

Such winds with whisper’d murmurs blow 
So, where dull Lethe’s waters stray. 

Heave, hardly heave the cypress-bough. 

And such, when heaven with penal flame 
Shall purge the globe, that golden day 
Restoring, o’er man’s brighten’d frame 
Haply such gale again shall play. 

Hail ! thou, the fleet year’s pride and prime ! 

Hail ! day, which Fame should bid to blogpi ! 

Hail ! image of primeval time ! 

Hail ! sample of a world to come ! 

F.W. 

Most of his pieces have berai fiequently given to 
the public in a separate state: and a complete edition 
of his works was published ^ ]^nburgh, in two 
volumes folio, in 1704, and reprinted at Leyden in 
two volumes quarto, in,1725. 

For the Classical reader I insert part of his.fii» 
eulogium on the Scottish ilhtion, which notwithstand- ' 
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ing the powerM panegyrics of Widter Scot, may 
still be pronounced un^ualled. It is extracted from 
his * Francisci V alesii et Mariee Stuartcsy Regum 
Franciee et ScotuB, Epithalamium* 

lUa pharetratU est propria gloria Scoth^ 

Cingere venatu saltus^ superare nafando 
Flumina^ Jerre Jamem^ contemnere frigora et astue j 
Nec fossa et muris patriam^ sed Marie tueri^ 

Et spret^ incolumem vit^ d^endere fimam; 

Polliciti seroarejidemy sanctumque vereri 
Nunten amicitiipy mores non muntis amare, 

Ariibus hisy tatumfremerent cum beUa per orbem, 
Ntdlaque non leges teUtis mutaret avitas 
Externo subject a jugOy gens una vetustis 
Sedibus antiqua sub liberiate resedit. 

Siibstitit htc Gothi^iirory hie gravis impetus heesit 
Saxonisy htc Cimber superato SaxotiCy et acri 
Perdomito Neuster Cimbro* Si volvere priscos 
Mon piget annalesy hie et Victoria fxit 
Prcecipitem Romana gradum : quern non gravis Ausiet 
Reppulity incultU non squallens Parthia campis. 

Non cestu Merbcy non frigore Rhenus et Albis 
Tardavity Latium remorata est Scotia cursurtiy &c. 

IMITATED, 

This, quiverM Caledonian, be thy lame — 

From the deep glen to rouse the woodland game ; 

The ra^& Hood to cleave; with noble scorn 
Ue^t, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to spurn ; 

Thine own blue mountains in the tented field. 

Not with base walls, but martial bVeast to shield ; 

Careless of lifei when glory courts thy view; 

To faith’s pure jpledge, to unbought friendship true. 

By arts like Ihelie^ when war the wide world shook. 

And not a realiU ^cape^the victor's yoke ; 

One race alone, in smeient freedom blest. 

Dash’d back th’ invader’s wcapop from it’s breast, 

Her6 paused tlieTurious Goth, the Saxon here^ 

Here idly whizz’d the Daae’% the Norman’s spear : 
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whom nor arid Lybia^s droughrri^r^^^ 
lifor Parthian wastes in dreariest Hvqry dressM ; 

-Not Meroe’s heat, not ice-bound £#>©• or Rhine— i 
Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance of thin 


His History of Scotland has even been rej 
i the schools of that kingdom, as a Latin classic. 


END or VOL. L 








